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Such were the instructions given to several 
of the country’s most gifted rug designers. 
For we were determined that this season’s 
new Congoleum Gold Seal Art-Rugs should 
offer beauties never before obtainable in 
low-priced floor- covering. 


Merely a Hint of Their Beauty x. 


These new creations are now available. 
Nine in all! Nine entirely new Congoleum 
Rugs possessing a style, charm and refreshing 
originality of design that is seldom equaled 
even in more expensive floor-coverings. The 
small corners of the patterns shown on this 
page give only a hint of the attractiveness of 
the full-size rugs. You must really see them. 


Will Brighten Any Home ~. 


There’s scarcely a home which hasn’t a room, 
or rooms, which won’t be brighter, prettier 
and cheerier for the presence of one of these 
attractive rugs. Sun-porch, kitchen, bedroom, 
living room, dining room, playroom, bath. . 
. . all of them are provided for, by the 
enchanting variety of new patterns. And 
just a few dollars will buy any one of them. 
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Dorothy plays 
he piano, but not like 
vwmues that, of course 


the car, someone was 
playing the piano. It 
sounded wonderful! I 
recognized that delight- and here it was the Victrola 
ful bit of Liszt’s—the all the time! 
eanaing talents ser Dance of the Gnomes. It Dorothy enjoyed our sur- 
a couldn’t be Dorothy, prise—and we enjoyed some 
surely. She plays—and plays rather of the best music we have 


Victor dealer made 
us a fair allowance 
on it, and then per- 
mitted us to make 
a small down- 





well, but not like that... . ever listened to. It was so payment and so 

Who do you think it was?...Rach-_ realistic, so lifelike. I’m much every month. 
maninoff! Yes, Rachmaninoff playing not going to attempt to a We ‘‘play as we 
the piano—through Dorothy’s new Or-___ describe it, for I don’t be- Poe AY pay,’’ as Bob says. 
thophonic Victrola. We couldn't be- lieve I could—and do it Bob and I decided we would just have And what a joy it 


lieve our ears. We almost expected to justice. All I can say is anaes is! A fine enter- 


see the great Russian pianist himself, that you felt the performers were right _tainer, and a liberal education for little 
a there in the room with you. Betty. I’m glad we spent that evening 
eal . Bob and I decided, on the way at Dorothy's. 

- home, that we would just have to 

get an Orthophonic Victrola. We 
had one of the old-type machines, 
and, even though we seldom played 
it, had hesitated to part with it. It 
had been in the family so long, it 














Ask your dealer to demonstrate an Ortho- 
phonic Victrola in your home,where you may 
judge its harmonious appearance as well as 
its musical performance. There are many 
beautiful models, from $75 to $1550, list 
price. Most of them are electrically operated 
seemed like an old friend. (You —nothing to wind. See and hear the 
know how it is.) Automatic Victrola, the remarkable instru- 
But we got rid of it. Our local ment which changes its own records. 





Model Four-forty. Console-type Orthophonic Victrola. 


aan is The New 1 
Orthophonic 
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The right kind of soap can do-far more towards 
lightening washday work than many women let 
it do now. 

Clothes washing is a double task: It is a dirt- 
loosening task—It is a dirt-removing task. 

Before dirt can be removed it has to be loosened. 
If it is thoroughly loosened, removing it is simple, 
easy and quick by any method. Soaking in rich 
modern soapsuds loosens dirt thoroughly without work! 

Yes, the old-fashioned rubbing method loosens 
and removes dirt, but think of the hours it takes. 
Think of the drudgery of it. Think how hard it is 
on the clothes. 

If you will let the soap do the hard dirt-loosen- 
ing work, you will save those hours, that drudg- 
ery, those clothes. 

Modern soap in the form of warm suds, if left 
to work by itself, penetrates the fabric, dissolves 
and Joosens the dirt. Then you can remove the dirt 
by squeezing the suds through the fabric (the 


Soaks clothes clean 
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Soak clothes to loosen dirt — the rest is easy 


quickest and easiest way), or by rubbing on a 
board (with much less than usual effort), or by 
boiling (without danger of setting the dirt and 
making your clothes gray), or by running your 
washing machine (with a saving in power and 
wear). 


Takes drudgery out of dishwashing, too 


Just as soaking with soap lightens clothes wash- 
ing, it also lightens dishwashing. Soap dissolves 





QUICK SUDS 
mr} ah dale colle 
of hot water 
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The most amazing success i 
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grease. Soap-dissolved grease comes off dishes 
quickly without rubbing. Let dishes soak in hot 
suds for a few minutes—then you will scarcely 
need to rub them at all, and this saves time, work 
and your hands. 

Note: Soaking depends upon the right kind of 
suds. You should have a soap that makes rich 
suds quickly. Suds that are fast-working, yet 
safe. Chipso, the remarkable new economical 
flaked soap, dissolves at the touch of hot water 
and makes instant safe suds while the water is 
running. A large package of Chipso takes care of 
from 4 to 6 family washings, or dishwashing for 
a full month. Chipso is the ideal soap for al/ 
soaking. 


Free! Saving Golden Hours—‘*How to take out 15 common 
stains . . save clothes by soaking . . lighten washday labor.” 
Problems like these, together with the newest laundry methods, 
are discussed in a free booklet, Saving Golden Hours. Send a 
post card to Dept. CJ-2, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dishes in 14 less time 


© 1928, P. & G. Co. 





n the history of household soap 
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“IT’S FRIGHTF’LY 
AWK FOR US, ALL 
THIS,’’ SAID THE 

YOUNG LADY 














e693] N MODERN Society, one thing after another, 

3 a | 49) this spice on that, insures a kind of memo- 

| baa) ristic vacuum, and Fleur Mont’s passage of 

aa] arms with Marjorie Ferrar was, by the spring 

®) of 1926, well-nigh forgotten. Moreover, she 

Save Society’s memory no encouragement, for after her 

tour round the world, she was interested in the Empire— 

a bent so out of fashion as to have all the flavor and 

excitement of novelty with a sort of impersonality guar- 

anteed. Colonials, Americans and Indian students, peo- 

ple whom nobody could suspect of being lions, now 

encountered one another in the bimetallic parlor, and 

Were found by Fleur very interesting, especially the Indian 

Students, so supple and enigmatic that she could never tell 

whether she was using them or they were using her. 
Perceiving the extraordinarily uphill nature of F oggartism, 

she had been looking for a second string to Michael’s Parlia- 

mentary bow, and, with her knowledge of India, where she 

had spent six weeks of her tour, she believed that she had 

found it in the idea of free entrance for the Indians into 






o\wan Song 


By JOHN GaLsworTHy 
L/lustrated by Henry ‘Releigh 


Kenya. In her talks with these Indian students she learned 
that it was impossible to walk in a direction unless you knew 
what it was. These young men might be complicated and 
unpractical, meditative and secret, but at least they seemed 
convinced that the molecules in an organism mattered less 
than the organism itself—that they, in fact, mattered less 
than India. Fleur, indeed, had encountered faith—a new 


and intriguing experience. She mentioned the fact to Michael. 


“It’s all very well,” he answered, “but our dusky 
friends didn’t live four years in the trenches, or the fear 
thereof, for the sake of their faith. If they had they 
couldn’t possibly have the feeling that it matters as 
much as they think it does. T hey might want to, but 
their feelers would be blunted. That’s what the war 
really did to all of us in Europe who were in the war.” 

“That doesn’t make faith any less interesting,”’ said 
Fleur dryly. 

“Well, my dear, the prophets abuse us for being at 
loose ends, but can you have faith in a life force so 
darned extravagant that it makes mincemeat of you 

by the million? Victorian times fostered a lot of very cheap 
and easy faith, and our dusky friends are in the same case— 
their India has lain doggo since the Mutiny, and that was only 
a surface upheaval. So you needn’t take “em too seriously.” 

“T don’t; but I like the way they believe they’re serving 
India.” 

And at his smile she frowned, seeing that he thought she 
was only increasing her collection. 
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‘“WE’RE NOT CHILDREN NOW, JON. 
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TILL TOMORROW, THEN” 





| pulpits, posters in the street—above all, the 
press—were not representative of the national 


a: | disposition. If the papers were not to come 


| out one would at least get a chance of feeling 
and seeing British character; owing to the 
papers, one never had seen or felt it clearly 
during the War, at least not in England. In 
| the trenches, of course, one had. There senti- 
ment and hate, advertisement and moonshine 
had been taboo, and with a grim humor the 
Briton had just carried on, unornamental and 
| sublime, in the mud and the blood, the stink 
| and the racket, and the endless nightmare of 
being pitchforked into fire without rime or 
| reason. The Briton’s defiant humor that grew 
| better as things grew worse would, he felt, get 
| its chance again now. And turning from the 
window, he undressed and went back into the 
| bedroom. 

Fleur was awake: ‘‘ Well, Michael?” 

“The strike’s on.” 

‘‘What a bore!”’ 

“Yes; we shall have to exert ourselves.” 


vas HAT did they appoint that commission 
for, and pay all that subsidy, if not to 
avoid this?”’ 

““My dear girl, that’s mere common sense— 
no good at all.” 

“Why can’t they come to an agreement?” 

“Because they’ve got to save face. Saving 
face is the strongest motive in the world.” 

‘“How do you mean?”’ 

“Well, it caused the war; it’s causing the 
strike now; without saving face, there’d prob- 
ably be no life on the earth at all by this time.” 
| “Don’t be absurd!” 

Michael kissed her. 
| “T suppose you’ll have to do something,” 
| she said, sleepily. ‘“‘There won’t be much to 
| talk about in the House while this is on.” 
| ““No; we shall sit and glower at one another, 
and use the word ‘formula’ at stated inter- 
vals.” 

“T wish we had a Mussolini.” 
| “T don’t. You pay for him in the long run. 
| Look at Diaz and Mexico; or Lenin and Rus- 
sia; or Napoleon and France; or Cromwell 
and England, for the matter of that.”’ 

“Charles the Second,’”’ murmured Fleur into 
her pillow, “‘was rather a dear.” 

Michael stayed awake a little, disturbed by 
the kiss, slept a little, woke again. To save 
face! No one would make a move because of 
their faces. For nearly an hour he lay trying 
to think out a way of saving them all, then fell 
asleep. He woke at seven with the feeling that 
he had wasted his time. Under the appearance 
| of concern for the country and professions of 

anxiety to find a formula, too many personal 
| feelings, motives and prejudices were at work. 
As before the war, there was a profound long- 
ing for the humiliation and dejection of the 
adversary; each wished his face saved at the 
| expense of the other fellow’s. 
He went out directly after breakfast. 








Her father-in-law, who had really made some study of 
Orientalism, lifted his eyebrow over these new acquaintances. 
““My oldest friend,’’ he said on the first of May, “is a judge 
in India. He’s been there forty years. When he’d been 
there two he wrote to me that he was beginning to know 
something about the Indians. When he’d been there ten he 
wrote that he knew all about them. I had a letter from him 
yesterday, and he says that after forty years he knows 
nothing about them. And they know as little about us. 
East and West—the circulation of the blood is different.” 

“‘Hasn’t forty years altered the circulation of your friend’s 
blood ?”’ 


oF OT a jot,” replied Sir Lawrence; “it takes forty gener- 
ations. Give me another cup of your nice Turkish coffee, 
my dear. What does Michael say about the general strike?” 

“That the government won’t budge unless the T. U. C. 
withdraw the notice unreservedly.” 

“Exactly. And but for the circulation of English blood, 
there’d be ‘a pretty mess,’ as old Forsyte would say.” 

“‘Michael’s sympathies are with the miners.” 

“So are mine, young lady. Excellent fellow, the miner— 
but unfortunately cursed with leaders. The mine owners are 
in the same case. Those precious leaders are going to grind 
the country’s nose before they’ve done. Inconvenient prod- 
uct, coal; it’s blackened our faces, and now it’s going to 
black our eyes. Not a merry old soul! Well, good-by! My 
love to Kit, and tell Michael to keep his head.” 

This was precisely what Michael was trying to do. When 
the Great War broke out, though just old enough to fight, 








he had been too young to appreciate the fatalism which 
creeps over human nature with the approach of crises. He 
was appreciating it now before the Great Strike, together 
with the peculiar value which the human being attaches to 
saving face. He noticed that both sides had expressed the 
intention of meeting the other side in every way, without, of 
course, making any concessions whatever; that the slogans 
“Longer hours—less wages,” “‘Not a minute more—not a 
bob off,’ curtsied and got more and more distant as they 
neared each other. 

And now with the ill-disguised impatience of his some- 
what mercurial nature, Michael was watching the sober and 
tentative approaches of the typical Britons in whose hands 
any chance of mediation lay. When, on that memorable 
Monday, not merely the faces of the gentlemen with slogans 
but the very faces of the typical Britons were suddenly con- 
fronted with the need for being saved, he knew that all was 
up; and, returning from the House of Commons at midnight, 
he looked at his sleeping wife. Should he wake Fleur and 
tell her that the country was “‘in for it,’’ or should he not? 
Why spoil her beauty sleep? She would know soon enough. 
Besides, she wouldn’t take it seriously. 

Passing into his dressing room, he stood looking out of 
the window at the dark square below. A general strike at 
twelve hours’ notice! Some test of the British character! 
The British character? Suspicion had been dawning on 
Michael for years that its appearances were deceptive; that 
members of Parliament, theatergoers, trotty little ladies 
with dresses tight-blown about trotty little figures, plethoric 
generals in armchairs, pettish and petted poets, parsons in 


People and cars were streaming in over 
Westminster Bridge. No busses ran, no trams; 
but motor lorries, full and empty, rumbled past. Some 
“‘specials’’ were out already, and emaciated men were selling 
an emaciated print called The British Gazette. Everybody 
wore an air of defiant jollity. Michael moved on toward Hyde 
Park. Overnight had sprung up this amazing ordered mish- 
mash of lorries and cans and tents! 
mental and imaginative lethargy which had produced this 
national crisis, what a wonderful display of practical and 
departmental energy! ‘‘ They say wecan’t organize,’’ thought 
Michael. ‘“‘Can’t we just—after the event?’ 


HE WENT on toa big railway station. It was picketed, 
but they were running trains already with volunteer 
labor. Poking round, he talked here and there among the 
volunteers. “‘By George,”’ he thought, ‘‘these fellows’ll want 
feeding! What about a canteen?”’ And he returned post- 
haste to South Square. 

Fleur was in. 

“Will you help me run a railway canteen for volunteers?” 
He saw the expression ‘‘Is that a good stunt?” rise on het 
face, and hurried on: “It'll mean frightfully hard work: 
and getting anybody we can to help. I dare say I could rope 
in Norah Curfew and her gang from Bethnal Green for 4 
start. But it’s your quick head that’s wanted, and your way 
with men.” 

Fleur smiled. “All right,’’ she said. 

They took the car—a present from Soames on their re 
turn from round the world—and went about, picking people 
up and dropping them again. They recruited Norah Curfew 
and “her gang”’ in Bethnal Green; and during this first 
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meeting of Fleur with one whom she had been inclined to 
suspect as something of a rival, Michael noted how within 
five minutes she had accepted Norah Curfew as too good to 
be dangerous. He left them at South Square in conference 
over culinary details, and set forth to sap the natural opposi- 
tions of officialdom. It was like cutting barbed wire on a 
dark night before an operation. He cut a good deal, and 
went down to the House. Humming with unformulated 
formulas, it was, on the whole, the least cheerful place he 
had been in that day. Everyone was talking of the menace 
to the Constitution. The government’s long face was longer 
than ever, and nothing, they said, could be done until it 
had been saved. The expressions “‘Freedom of the press’’ 
and “At the pistol’s mouth” were being used to the point of 
tautology. He ran across Mr. Blythe brooding in the lobby 
on the temporary decease of his beloved weekly, and took 
him over to South Square for a bite at nine o’clock. Fleur 
had come in for the same purpose. According to Blythe, 
the solution was to form a group of right-thinking opinion. 






“Exactly, Blythe! But what is right thinking at the 
present time of speaking?” 

A “Tt all comes back to Foggartism,”’ said Mr. Blythe. 
ves. “Oh,” said Fleur, “I do wish you’d both drop that. No- 
body will have anything to say to it. You might as well ask 

the people of today to live like Saint Francis d’ Assisi.” 
‘‘My dear young lady, suppose Saint Francis d’ Assisi had 
said that—we shouldn’t be hearing today of Saint Francis.”’ 


mission 
‘not to 


sense— 


“YATELL, what real effect has he had? He’s just a curi- 
osity. All those great spiritual figures are curiosities. 
Look at Tolstoy now, or Christ, for that matter!’ 

‘“‘Fleur’s rather right, Blythe.” 

“Blasphemy!” said Mr. Blythe. 

“T don’t know, Blythe; I’ve been looking at the gutters 
lately, and I’ve come to the conclusion that they put a 
stopper on Foggartism. Watch the children there, and 
you'll see how attractive gutters are. So long asa child can 


ment?” 
Saving 
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have a gutter he’ll never leave it. And, mind you, gutters 
are a great civilizing influence. We have more gutters here 
than any other country and more children brought up in 
them; and we’re the most civilized people in the world. 
This strike’s going to prove that. There’ll be less bloodshed 
and more good humor than there could be anywhere else; 
all due to the gutter.” 

“Renegade!” said Mr. Blythe. 

“Well,” said Michael, ‘‘Foggartism, like all religions, is 
the overexpression of a home truth. We’ve been too whole- 
sale, Blythe. What converts have we made?” 

“None,” said Mr. Blythe. ‘But if we can’t take children 
from the gutter Foggartism is no more.” 

Michael wriggled; and Fleur said promptly: ‘“‘What 
never was, can’t be no more. Are you coming with me to 
see the kitchens, Michael? They’ve been left in a filthy 
state. How does one deal with beetles on a large scale?”’ 

“Get a beetle man—sort of pied piper, who lures them to 
their fate.” 





Arriving on the premises of the canteen-to-be, they were 
joined by Ruth La Fontaine, of Norah Curfew’s gang, and 
descended to the dark and odorous kitchen. Michael struck 
a match and found the switch. Gosh! In the light, sur- 
prised, a brown-black scuttling swarm covered the floor, the 
walls, the tables. Michael had just sufficient control of his 
nerves to take in the faces of those three: Fleur’s shuddering 
frown, Mr. Blythe’s open mouth, the dark and pretty Ruth 
La Fontaine’s nervous smile. He felt Fleur clutch his arm. 

“How disgusting!”’ 

The disturbed creatures were finding their holes or had 
ceased to scuttle; here and there, a large one, isolated, 
seemed to watch them. 

“TImagine!”’ cried Fleur. ‘And food’s been cooked here 
all these years! Ugh!” 

“ After all,’’ said Ruth La Fontaine, with a shivery giggle, 
“they’re not so b-bad as b-bugs.”’ 

Mr. Blythe puffed hard at his cigar. 
‘“What’s to be done, Michael?” 

Her face was pale, she was drawing little shuddering 
breaths; Michael was thinking ‘“‘It’s too bad; I must get 
her out of this!’’ when suddenly she seized a broom and 
rushed at a large beetle on the wall. Ina minute they were all 
at it—swabbing and sweeping, and flinging open doors and 
windows. ll 


INIFRED DARTIE had not received her Morning 

Post. Now in her sixty-eighth year, she had not fol- 
lowed too closely the progress of events which led up to the 
general strike—they were always saying things in the papers, 
and you never knew what was true; those Trade-Union 
people, too, were so interfering that really one had no pa- 
tience. Besides, the government always did something in the 
end. Acting, however, on the advice of her brother Soames, 
she had filled her cellars with coal and her cupboards with 


Fleur muttered 
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ACKING asense of the poetic 
or romantic, no man can get 
aay) the most out of his work. 
Siaya| Every day of the twenty 

years that I have lived in these mountains I have 
found something poetic or romantic in my work, often both; 
and this has served to lighten many a hard task in my life as 
a country doctor. There have been years, too, when I have 
got very little of anything else. From a business standpoint 
I have failed completely. Still, as I view them now, these 
years have been worth while. I have got something from 
them that I would not exchange for any business success 
that I have ever known. 

A few nights ago Mary and I returned from town, where 
we had been guests at a meeting of the Rotary Club, to find 
a call to John Yates’ home. It was nearly twelve o’clock and 
I had been up all the night before on a case in the valley. 
John has not paid me ten dollars in ten years. He, with his 
wife and nine children, live in their one-room log cabin, with 
its board lean-to which 
serves as kitchen, six Vig BW 
miles across the moun- 
tain from our own 
cabin. Somebody in 
John’s family is often 
sick. A frail, over- 
worked wife with a ten- 


















dency to pulmonary ee yo ad 
trouble; her brood of 2. | if 
anemic children, who ia ee ~ OY / 
readily become the vic- Maly j 


tims of any epidemic 

that may exist in the neigh- 
borhood; a new baby to be 
added to the family every 
eighteen months—with these 
and other needs, they consti- 
tute a constant care to the 
doctor. I never expect John 
to pay me any money, of 
course; but he and his oldest 
boy regularly promise every fall to come and cut my fire- 
wood—and just as regularly neglect to do it. 

I got back in my car and drove over the rough road two- 
thirds of the way to John’s house, where I came to a gully 
that had been washed out by recent rains so that it was im- 
possible to get the car across it. Then I took my bag and 
walked the remaining two miles, stumbling over rocks and 
falling into gullies in the darkness. 


HEN I reached the cabin I found at first appearances 
what I had found there many times before. The room 
was lighted by a flickering oil lamp without a chimney. The 
mother sat stiffly upright on one end of a bench holding her 
sick baby. Two or three of the children lay on one of the 
beds in a dark corner of the room, while the others slept on 
the floor with scant bedding. The room was poorly heated 
by an old box stove that was set in the fireplace of the 
chimney that had long since crumbled. 
John brought the only chair in the house and placed it for 
me in front of the mother and her baby. 
‘“‘Baby’s been sick three days, doctor,’’ he said as I set my 
bag down and removed my overcoat. ‘‘We thought she just 
had a common sore throat. I hated to call you, ’specially a 
cold night like this, but the woman and me got uneasy along 
after dark. She ain’t breathing like she ought to, and 
sometimes it looks like she’ll choke to death in spite of all 
we could do. We done all we knowed to,” he finished 
apologetically. 
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“Please hurry, doctor,”” the anxious mother pleaded as I 
started to warm my hands by the stove before examining the 
child. The words of this unexcitable little woman, ac- 
customed to sorrow and toil and suffering and sleepless 
nights, caused me to turn quickly to the patient. At that 
moment a hoarse cough, followed by a desperate struggle for 
breath, enabled me to make my diagnosis at once. 

“Get a spoon,” I said, remembering that I had left the 
tongue depressor that I carried in my bag at the home of 
another patient that day. John, after a search in the kitchen 
by the light of a match, hurried toward me with the spoon, 
but stumbled in the bedding on the floor and dropped it. 

“Tt went through the crack!” his wife cried despairingly. 
‘*That’s the only one.”’ She need not have added that, for I 
knew there was only one spoon in the house—as I also knew 
there were only four tin cups, and not enough knives and 
forks. 

Digging into my bag, I brought forth a speculum that 
would answer the purpose and dipped it into the kettle of hot 
water on the stove. Bidding John hold the smoking lamp 
over my shoulder, I thrust the instrument down the throat 

of the gasping child and saw there a dirty-white mem- 
brane that nearly closed the air passage. As I forced 
open the little throat breathing became easier. 

“This is diphtheria,” I said. ‘‘Get one of the boys out 
of bed and ready for a trip to town for antitoxin—quick ! 
That old car run?” I asked as I recalled that fifty dollars 
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My Neighbors 
and Myself 


By A CouNTRY DocTor 


I/ustrated by L. F. Wilford 


of the family’s cotton-picking money last fall had been 
spent for the decrepit old flivver that I had seen leaning 
against the rear wall of the house. 

“No, doctor,”’ John said, “‘but the horse is in the stable. 
Andrew!”’ he called, turning to the bed where the oldest boy 
slept. ‘‘Get up and saddle “ 

““There’s no time for a trip to town horseback,” I said. 
“It’s eighteen miles. Can you drive my car?”’ I asked the 
boy. ‘“‘Here’s the key. Ride your horse down the road till 
you come to the car. Go straight to the druggist’s house and 
give him this prescription. Tell him we’ve got till three 
o’clock to save this baby’s life. Now go!”’ 

The boy, fully dressed except his shoes and coat, got out of 
bed while I was talking to him. I set to work doing what I 
could to keep the baby alive until I could get the life-saving 
serum—and praying that it would not be too late. Almost 
despairingly I worked, striving to keep breath in the lungs 
and quiet the racing heart, while the mother sat and held her 
baby, one of the two girls in the family, close to her own 
body. John looked on from the twilight of the room, asking 
now and then if the child was better, or what he might do to 
help. The children scattered about the room tossed and 
rolled restlessly in their sleep. 





T FIFTEEN minutes to three, two hours and ten min- 
utes from the time he left, Andrew galloped his horse 
up to the door and I took the package that he held out to 
me. In three minutes more I had given ten thousand units 
of the serum to the baby, and thirty minutes later I noted 
a reaction. At daylight the breathing was easier, the pulse 
quieter and the temperature lower. I felt safe in leaving the 
patient for a few hours of rest at home. Before going, how- 
ever, I gave immunizing doses of antitoxin to three of the 
younger children, which exhausted the supply except for a 
second dose to be given the baby in the afternoon. 

Is there poetry in that? Is there romance? The poetry of 
love and the romance of seeing a life saved transcend the 
poverty and suffering that I find in the cabin of John Yates. 
And the adventure of service is the greatest of all adventures. 

If John and his boys can manage it they will somehow keep 
a few dollars out of their cotton-picking money next fall and 





BIDDING JOHN HOLD THE SMOKING LAMP OVER MY SHOULDER, I THRUST THE INSTRUMENT 
DOWN THE THROAT OF THE GASPING CHILD 
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buy a secondhand talking ma- 
chine. They have been wanting 
one for two or three years now; 
put the car had to come first. They 
wil! patch the leaks in the cabin 
roof before winter. Sarah will = 
gather up the rags and piece an- ™~. \Fe. 2 
other quilt or two before spring. 
There will be no time for such as 
that then, for she must make the 
garden and help hoe the cotton 
again. And in the summer, along 
about June, another baby will be 
due. 

When I consider the thousands 
of country doctors whose lives 
and work are in no essential dif- 
ferent from my own, I wonder if 
it is worth while, after all, to set 
down these things that I have in 
mind and in heart. My problems 
and experiences must be largely 
the same as those of all other 
country doctors. 


ET I must; not for the enlight- 

enment of my readers, but for 
myown. And that, I think, is the 
only frame of mind in which any 
man can tell others what is really 
in his own heart. To sit before 
my log fire on winter evenings and 
see the procession of the years 
pass before me—the years that I 
have lived in these mountains, 
and worked and ‘won and lost— 
yields me a certain measure of 
contentment. But it also stirs in 
my heart that urge that most men 
feel who have had an experience 
that is good—the urge to tell 
others about it. 

I see, or seem to see, in this retrospection more clearly the 
meaning of events, the worth of people, and what I am bold 
enough to believe is the deeper significance of life itself. 
Only, of course, I cannot set down on paper or say in spoken 
words what these things are that I seem to understand. 

It is impossible for any man to say-what he has really 
seen and thought and felt and been. We can at best catch 
here and there only a fragment of this thought or feeling or 
action, and set it down on paper or relate it to a friend. 
Our deeper selves are never revealed to other mortals. 

So it is with a full appreciation of my limitations, and 
with a certain consciousness of the futility of the thing, that 
I am undertaking this rambling record. A few years ago I 
would have been conscious of no such handicaps. Ten or 
twelve years ago, as a matter of fact, I set about it and wrote 
half a dozen articles that were accepted by the magazines. 
There seemed to me then to be little else to learn about life. 
All that I needed was time from my work to write the things 
I knew about it. 


N A WORLD that has changed much in the past twenty 

years Our mountains have changed little. The life of our 
people—my own life—is very like what it was twenty years 
ago. For the most part we go about our daily affairs just as 
we did. True, instead of keeping two or three horses, as I 
did until a few years ago, I now have in their place a light 
car in which I am able to make most of my calls. But even 
so, | would rather have the horses; and often, when the dis- 
tance is not too great and there is plenty of time, I choose 
to go on foot to my patient’s home. 

When I first came here I fell into the habit of calling this 
an average country community; but twenty years ago I had 
a good deal to learn about communities and their people. 
I still have, for that matter; but while I have been adding 
somewhat to my knowledge my interest in both the com- 
munity and its people has likewise grown. I see both from 
a different viewpoint, and I have acquired a new sense of 
values. I know that in twenty years more I shall acquire 
still another viewpoint and that my sense of values will 
undergo other readjustments. I will learn to put more em- 
phasis on things that seem to me now to be negligible; and 
things that now impress me as being important will be lost 
with the petty things of life. 

ut as Ilook back now I doubt that this was ever an aver- 
ag: community. Anyway, before I had been here long I had 
Ceased to think of it as either average or commonplace. I 
found myself believing that it was the most extraordinary 
place that I had any knowledge of. It had its faults, of course, 
just as men have theirs; but it also had its virtues. With 


its combination of good and bad it presently filled my life © 


completely. Are sickness and pain and misery and poverty 
commonplace? They are common but not commonplace, if 
I may make that distinction. It is a doctor’s business to be 
where these things are; most of his life is spent there. If he 
loves his work—and country doctors who remain country 
doctors do—these conditions have no terror for him. 
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FOR SIXTY YEARS AUNT ANNE HAS COOKED CORN PONE IN AN OLD 


In the past few years the boundaries of my territory have 
been somewhat drawn in. The building of good roads has 
opened up parts of it to the physicians of two or three towns, 
making these sections more easily accessible to them than 
to me. But for seventeen or eighteen years my territory, in 
which I was for most of the time the only physician, em- 
braced an area of approximately two hundred square miles. 
My work was nearly equally divided between the mountain 
people, living on the summits and slopes of the mountains 
and in the narrow valleys between, and the farmers of the 
river bottoms and lowlands reaching away from our moun- 
tains in two directions. The shrinking of my territory has 
been in the lowlands, which is as I would have it. I have 
found in that part of my work far less to interest me than 
in the other. My coming here was due to an 
offer of a contract as physician for a sawmill com- 
pany that owned the pine covering these moun- 
tains. I took the contract, not so much because I 
wanted to come here as because I needed the job. 
Once here, I was glad I had come. I like to won- 
der sometimes how utterly I would have failed in 
any other place. After I had been here a year 
Mary and I were married. She 
was the teacher of one of the 
mountain schools in my terri- 
tory, about ten miles from the 
mill camp where I lived. Mar- 
rying Mary was the best thing I 
ever did, both for myself and my 
work. If anybody approaches 
the country doctor in his oppor- 
tunity to understand the needs 
of the people of his community, 
it is the country school-teacher. 
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Before getting away from it, 
Mary’s school deserves a few 
words. - It was a typical mountain 
school, rich in romantic interest 
but in little else. The schoolhouse, 
twenty-four by thirty feet in size, 
was built of hewn oak logs. There 
was a door at one end, with a 
window at the other and two on 
either side. The windows, how- 
ever, served their purpose as such 
only when the weather was good 
enough to have them wide open. 
They were simply solid pine shut- 
ters without glass. The seats were 
rough, homemade benches without 

acks; there were no desks. The 
house was deep in a forest of pine, 
built there to be near the center 
of the district, which was eight or 
ten miles across. A hundred yards 
away was an iron spring from 
which the school took its name, 
and also its water—though it was 
not called iron. 


O MARY ’S Copperas Spring 

school between thirty and 
forty children came more or less 
regularly for the three-month 
term in summer. There was neither 
time nor money, under ordinary 
conditions, for a longer term. The 
children could not be spared from 
the fields for more than three 
months between hoeing and 
cotton-picking seasons. Some- 
times, when there was sufficient 
money, there was also a winter 
term of two or three months; but 
in this event the summer term was 
cut totwo months. Mary was the 
only teacher. Her pupils ranged from the first to the eighth 
grade and from five to twenty years in age. She taught eight 
hours a day and walked two miles back and forth from her 
boarding place. Her salary was thirty dollars a month, five 
of which she paid for board. 
I will not say how many terms 
Mary taught the Copperas Spring 
school and others like it before we 
were married; for she still looks young, 
and I have acquired a certain degree 
¢ of discretion. But she taught enough 

to obtain a vision of the needs of the 
children, not only in school 
but also in the home. With- 
out that experience and 
vision she could not have 
been the helpful and under- 
standing wife that she was 
through all the years that 
have followed. 


DUTCH OVEN 


WELVE years ago, 
when The Country 
Gentleman published one 
of the stories of my expe- 
riences, I received letters 
from people all over the 


ene United States and some 
ae ae from Canada, expressing all 

. ae sorts of views and offering 

y a wide variety of advice; 

/ and nearly all of them were 


helpful. A few thought I 
was doing pretty well; many more were 
concerned about my future and that of 
my wife and boy—especially the boy, 
who was then six years old. One 
Canadian correspondent, an editor and 
lecturer with whom I have since formed 
a fine friendship, thought that the edu- 
cation of the boy was our chief problem. 

r He feared that we could not give him 
jy adequate school advantages and at the 
same time maintain our life here in the 
mountains. I remember I replied that 
that was rather a remote problem yet; 
one that probably would be worked out 
in due time. 

But it proved not to be so remote as 
it seemed to me then. Mary, being a 
teacher, began his instruction early. 
When he was nine years old we faced the necessity of putting 
him in school. There were important things in his education 
that his mother could not give him at home. So I bought a 


(Continued on Page 58) 









































THE RENEGADE SLID INTO A LAND OF AWFUL 






| Wrenn) he finally did awaken, was quite dark. The out- 
iae| Side doorway was completely closed, and the little 
= air hole through the earth above the Renegade 
was reduced to a narrow tube through which his warm breath 
filtered up into the sunlight outside, looking very much like 
a wispy thread of smoke floating up from the drifts. For it 
had snowed, snowed long and heavily. 

The Renegade lifted his head and yawned. His jaws hurt 
him as he did so. Then he slowly got to his feet. And his legs 
hurt as he stood up. He tried to stretch the least bit in the 
cramped quarters of his den, but the fury of all the devils 
jabbed him in the jowls, on the chest and throat, down both 
front legs. 

Blinking a second, the Renegade sat down on the warm 
spot where he had slept. He had awakened to such complete 
discomfort that he had forgotten for the moment what had 
happened the night before. He must think this over a bit. 
And while he thought, perhaps his forelegs would lose some 
of their shooting, cactus-thorn hurts, and he might be able to 
yawn without having his nose twitch in sudden pain. Then 
he further changed his mind and lay out at full length again, 
the better to remember. And while Scar-face, the badger 
with whom the Renegade had fought a battle to the finish 
the night before, chased his ugly image through the Rene- 
gade’s brain, the dog’s warm, soft tongue soothed and 
smoothed the matted hair on his forelegs and paws. 

His legs were well 
toileted when the first 
fleck of sunlight slid 
intotheden. Thesnow 
in the doorway had 
melted down until the 
reflection from a drift 
on the ledge outside 
found its way through 
a hole no bigger than 
the Renegade’s head. 


GAIN the dog stood 
up and now he did 

not hesitate. Pushing 
his way confidently 
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through the melting drift, he opened the lateral passageway 
to the outside world and stood in his own dooryard, on a 
rough bench or ledge from which rose the cliff into the face 
of which the original makers had hollowed out the coyote 
den the Renegade had taken over for hisown. He stood now 
in a world so white and gleaming that he was quite blinded 
for several minutes. 

All down across Badger Creek Valley below him lay the 
snow, smothering everything but a few black gashes of the 
bluffs opposite him. Down almost directly below where he 
stood, the sleepy eye of his private water hole was all covered 
over and gray-looking, as if an ashen eyelid had closed. Over- 
head the hard, sharp sun hung far away in a sky like deep, 
deep ice. 

Nothing alive was in sight, so the Renegade gulped a few 
mouthfuls of the snow so close beneath his jaws, and plowed 
up the trail to the top of the bluff. He remembered Scar-face. 
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UNCONSCIOUSNESS TOO HORRIBLE TO BE CALLED SLEEP 


It was hard going with fifteen inches of snow everywhere, 
wet, heavy. And his forelegs were sore to the touch, would 
have hurt at even the gentle brushing of grama grass. The 
snow bit into them as the claws of Scar-face had bitten—and 
those claws had struck deep, razorlike, and often. The 
Renegade’s chest, shoulders and forelegs had been ripped to 
ribbons in the previous night’s battle, and his throat had 
escaped by nothing less than a miracle. A sheep dog, rene- 
gade or law-abiding, tackle and kill a badger single-handed? 
You must admit it was a miracle that he stood there now, 
alive and breathing, slashed and aching though he was. 


MOMENT he hesitated at the bluff’s rim. Then uner- 
ringly he went to a little drift, sniffed contemptuously, 
turned away. Beneath that heap of white lay the body of a 
big badger, his yellow fangs still bared by his frozen lips, his 
long, chisel-sharp claws still set and splayed in his stiff feet. 
But the little circle, the pit in its center where the badger 
had ‘‘dug in,” the red trail from it back down the path to 
Baldy’s den—they were covered by this peaceful blanket. 
Here in the circle the Renegade’s wounded legs and shoul- 
ders and jaws had wept blood as the dog had fought round 
and round the bar-faced demon who squatted in the shallow 
pit at the circle’s hub and ripped and tore with teeth and 
claws. Ripped and tore, that is, until the dog’s fangs final'y 
sank deep into the throat that fed them with nerve ard 
strength. Then, torn as badly as his slain enemy, the Rene- 
gade had crept down to his den, crept away from his victory; 
little heeding the first 
flakes of what his numb 
intuition would have 
warned him was to be 
a blizzard. 

Now he stood in the 
snow, his back to the 
drift covering the van- 
quished one who had 
sought to dig a den in 
the Renegade’s very 
back yard, and looked 
down Badger Creek 
Valley —his valley—as 
it shimmered and 
glared beneath the 
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early afternoon sun, with 
purple shadows running 
along the drifts like 
pools of phantom water 
mong summer hills. 
or a moment he was “arn. at 
arried back to after- : ( 
ons, long ago, months 7 
avo, beside Buck and ~. 
Junoon some hill, watch- ea, 
ing the sheep in the val- 

ley while Herder Dutch John drowsed 

in the shade of his parasol and cursed 

the flies in his sleep. Buck and Juno 
and Gamo: NO. 7s «4. 

A twitch in his stomach brought the Renegade back to 
that stark, blinding whiteness, to Badger Creek Valley, to 
his insistent hunger. And without even a glance at the mound 
he had first inspected, the Renegade turned north, skirting 
the rim of the bluff that bounded his valley on the west. 

On the level up here the snow lay to the Renegade’s belly, 
and a stiff wind from the northeast had drifted it all the pre- 
vious night as it fell, so that as he plunged along the dog was 
forced to choose a path between the drifts where he could 
wallow through. It was still loose, however, up here where 
the wind still swept it; and though the breeze bit deep into 
his aching legs and chest and drove hard, frozen pellets into 
his fevered eyes, the dog made good progress. 

But today there were no rabbits out. Though the sun 
shone brilliantly the wind was so strong and the snow so deep 
and shifting that all the smaller animals knew the cheer and 
wisdom of snug nests well down beneath the ground. 


Bamp 


He. a mile down the valley rim the Renegade pushed 
his way, until the sharp bluff gave way to a more gradual 
hillside, the dog halting every few yards to ease his aching 
legs and to grasp huge mouthfuls of breath. 

Then he came to one of his favorite trails leading to the 
valley floor and a big water hole there. It was more difficult 
going downhill, for his front legs had now begun to bleed and 
the snow cut them painfully. And down in the valley the 
tall grass held great drifts higher twice over than the dog’s 
back. So he skirted the hillside, where the wind had kept 
clear a shallow path. The wind down here now, the Rene- 
gade found, was broken into little gusts by the jutting points 
of land that poked out from the sharp hillsides. 
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Once he caught a rabbit scent from the hillside near him, 
but the wind was so gusty that he lost it almost at once and 
had to scurry around to find it. When he finally did locate 
it behind a creosote bush that the wind had left free of snow, 
the Renegade was on the wrong side, so that his scent was 
blown directly toward it. And he saw a fat old cottontail 
only as it disappeared, dropping into its burrow like a clod 
tumbling over a cliff. The Renegade leaped stiffly to the 
hole, gleaming black in the midst of so much white, and 
whined and poked his nose in to sniff eagerly. Then he made 
a few futile passes at it with his aching paws, half in a notion 
to dig for a meal. But with a final whimper he gave it up 
and turned to look out over the valley. His legs ached as he 
stood on them now, and in his chest were tuggings and shoot- 
ings of pain that made him twitch all over. 

A hundred paces up the valley, toward his den, lay a drift 
that reached nearly across from hill to hill, rolled up as 
though heaped over a wire fence backed with tumbleweeds. 
There, the dog knew, was a windrow of Russian thistles 
growing in a strip of ground that five or ten years before had 
been crudely plowed for a range boundary mark. In those 
seed-laden thistles the Renegade had often flushed quail and 
prairie chickens. He saw the long drift now, remembered 
feathered catches. 

As a rule, quail desert the valleys of the Colorado foothills 
by October, but quite commonly a covey of the birds will 
continue on, feeding in the weed thickets until the first and 
even the second snow, in the drifts of which they huddle 
together in peace and warmth and—usually—in safety. 

As the Renegade now limped toward the white ridge he 
left behind him a trail tinged with red. Each new contact of 
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his forelegs with the 
snow left a stain from 
the rapidly reopening 
wounds. 

At the near end of the 
drift the snow was close- 
packed and frozen, so 
that the dog was borne upon its surface. Like a tawny 
cat he crawled along. Slowly he worked his way toward 
the center of the white ridge, where the weeds grew 
closest and where the birds, if there at all, would 
surely be. The drift as it grew deeper grew less able 


oe to bear his weight. One foot poked through the crust. 


Instantly the Renegade dropped to his belly. Now 

he crept forward even more slowly, more cautiously. 
Then, two paces ahead—one pace! He plunged in as he 
would have gone into tall grass where he knew a litter of 
tender, tasty young rabbits was hidden. He crushed down 
through the thin top snow and bore the frail framework of 
the dead thistles to the ground, in a blow. And there be- 
neath the snow he slashed right and left, eyes almost closed, 
heeding no pain of wounds or sharp scratches on sensitive 
flesh, for with the first plunge one foot had come down on 
the feathered back of a quail. The excited clitter of the 
frightened birds seemed to surround him. 


HEN there was a thrumming whir. A cloud of white, fine 

snow floated back from the upper air, and all was cold 
and quiet. The throbbing dark bodies of the remainder of 
the quail covey shone for an instant against the white of the 
hillside. Then they disappeared around a bend in the valley. 
For a moment the Renegade stood there looking up at the 
blue sky. The sifting snow still filtered back from the beat- 
ing wings-and dropped into his eyes with a pleasant coolness. 
Then he nosed aside a big thistle, lay down beneath the edge 
of the drift, and ate. 

The dog ate two of the birds and his stomach would have 
held a third, but the pains in his chest and shoulders had 
begun to clamp on his jaws. So he picked up the other two of 
his catch, wallowed out to the edge of the valley and pushed 
back toward his den, now very stiff and very sore. So knotted 
and painful had his muscles become, in fact, that he could 
scarcely climb the path to his ledge, and once there, he 
dropped the birds at his doorway and crept inside. 

Then he slept. 

(Continued on Page 191) 





WHEN THE DOG’S MUSCLES BUNCHED ANEW FOR THE FATAL SPRING, HE MET HER EYES AND HESITATED 















































































’VE been trying to decide whether to send the 
boys to Williams or to West Point,”’ said the 
charming young matron, digging her parasol 

thoughtfully into the sand. 

We were watching her two small sons, aged 

respectively three and seven, dash gleefully in 














and out of the green jade waves. 

‘John went to Williams, 
you know. Yet West 
Pointers can go simply 
anywhere socially! And 
they simply do have the 
most darling uniforms!” 

Sky-blue uni- 
forms and the 
ability to drink 
tea with the best 
people! These 
were the assets 
this mother had 
selected as recom- 
mending a fine old 
military college 
for her sons’ higher 
education. 

“Tsn’t that just like a woman!” 
chimed in her husband, coming up sud- 
denly behind us. ‘“‘The boys are going 
to Williams! I put in an application 
for them each, the day they were born, 
and you know it, Annette!” 

Annette, unfurling her rose parasol 
above her shining marceled head, smiled 
up at him noncommittally. Let her lord thunder; she 
would manage him when the time came. 

“Why Williams?” I demanded. “Loyalty to the old Alma 
Mater ?”’ 

“Partly,” he agreed seriously, “‘but mainly because the 
contacts they make will be invaluable to them later on in 
business. That’s how I got-my start, and I know of hun- 
dreds of others who owe their’ jobs to their college friends 
and affiliations. When there’s a good job to hand out, be- 
lieve me, it doesn’t go through any agency. Ohne friend 
passes the word along to another, and it’s the man who has 
the right friend who gets the berth. You have to know your 
business, of course—but so do thousands of other chaps. 
If you want to get ahead without waiting till you’re fifty, 
you’ve got to know the right people.” 

Social and business preferment! Why should our college 
students waste their time over dull books when their parents 
state quite frankly that these are the reasons the young 
people are being sent to college? Why object when Johnny 
comes home with a two-quart bottle in the pocket of his 
ten-gallon trousers? Isn’t it being done in the set in college? 
Why shouldn’t Elise smoke and neck and drive her fast 
car? Our young people are not imbeciles. They are excep- 
tionally clear-sighted young philosophers who often know a 
great deal more about what their parents really believe are 
the good things of life than the parents do themselves. Why, 
they ask, be a grubby grind when you can get enough facts 
to “get by’’—facts all chewed and neatly labeled, ready for 
swallowing, prepared by an obliging faculty? They’re in 
with ‘‘the best crowd in college.”” What more can you ask? 





Johnny comes 
home with a two- 
quart bottle 


That Larger Group 


INSINUATE that all college students belong in the 
category colloquially known as ‘“‘saps’’ would be absurd. 
There is a significant minority of students in every college 
who are daily coming more and more to the front because of 
their inherent qualities as leaders. These are the young 
people for whom college really is the door of opportunity, and 
who incidentally are the hope of our national future. But we 
cannot ignore the large group of those who are in our colleges 
today obviously for no other reason than that their parents 
sent them there, and who stay because it is a comparatively 
unrestricted place in which to enjoy themselves. 

“The athletic letter and the jeweled fraternity pin have 
largely displaced the Phi Beta Kappa key, the symbol of 
scholarship, as ideals in the American college,”” remarked a 
student secretary recently, aman who travels about among 
the colleges eight months of the year. ‘‘In the college, which 
was originally a ‘society of scholars,’ we are witnessing the 
seeming contradiction of an institution of higher education 
where the majority of the undergraduates look with distrust 
upon the student who really enjoys studying for its own sake. 








Why the ollege Sap? 


By GRACE NIES FLETCHER 
IMustrated by L. T: Holton 


He is called a ‘greasy grind.” The attainment of high ranks 
in college is looked upon as something to be apologized for 
or explained. Even scholastic honors are often considered 
a means to an end. 

“*Get out of here, you ginks, and let me study!’ was the 
tactful dismissal I heard a college senior give several of his 
friends. ‘Don’t you know I got to make Phi Bet if I land 
that New York job?’” 

It is the genius of the American people that we know how 
to put things to practical uses. ‘‘ What good is it?’’ demands 
the business man of the new invention, meaning: ‘‘ What 
will it profit me in dollars and cents?’’ So successful has 
this method of doing business proved to be from a purely 
material point of view, that the natural thing was to go a 
step farther and apply this standard to a liberal education. 
When some inspired genius discovered that a large percent- 
age of college men rose to positions of leadership and con- 
sequently larger salaries than men who had not had college 
training, the information was widely disseminated, and peo- 
ple began to see the “ practical value”’ of a liberal education. 

The result was a rush toward the college door by a great 
number of young people whose parents would never have 
considered sending them twenty years ago, and the mass 
production of college graduates began. Since the people 
who at first could afford to send their children to college were 
naturally people of means, acquiring a degree came to be 
the socially correct thing to do also. Wealth and prosperity 
flowed into the country after the war and everyone who 
could possibly scrape together the money sent his boy, and 
often his girl, to college as the avenue to social and business 
advancement. Colleges whose graduates had a high social 
standing and good business affiliations were preferred, 





About all Rachel seems to have acquired is a cynical 
attitude toward life. 


February, 1928 


If he can be both an athlete 

and a fraternity man he 

will reach the apex of all 
that is desirable. 


regardless of whether the prospective student fitted 
in with the type of training which was offered or not. 
“On to college!’”’ was the cry. “‘Any college at all, 
so long as we get ahead!” 

“The present day emphasis on big classes and 
tremendous buildings in our colleges and universities 
is a part of our national worship of bigness and ma- 
terial success,’’ declared a prom- 
inent authority on education q 
recently. Smaller col- 
leges ape the big ones. 
They want the earmarks 
of success, which seem to 

be biglaboratories 
and huge dormi- 
tories in Gothic 
style. They fail to 
see that often big 
buildings mean 
poorly paid and 
poorly equipped 
faculties. Some 
alumni and facul- 
ties cannot seem 
to get it through 
their heads that education is not merely 
a manufacturing process. They are 
quite content to have turned out stereo- 
typed bunches of college youngsters who 
might have been molded in the Massa- 
chusetts, California or Ohio factory.” 

Newspaper reports during the past 
year have pointed with a great deal of : 
pride to the fact that there are now approximately 750,000 
students in our institutions of higher learning. This means, 
according to the Boston Transcript, that while France has 
only thirteen persons in every 10,000 of the population en- 
rolled in colleges and universities, and the British Isles have 
only fifteen out of every 10,000, the United States has the 
great and glorious record of having nearly sixty out of every 
10,000 imbibing higher education. The Transcript goes on 
to make the further significant statement that education is 
becoming centralized in a marked degree in the larger state 
and urban universities. 





In the pocket of 
his ten-gallon 
trousers. 


If—But Ask the Professors 


OUD cheers over this situation might be deferred for a 
moment until we analyze what this means. If these figures 
signify that the United States is producing five times as many 
cultured young people as France and four times as many, in 
proportion, as Great Britain, we might have reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves. But could even the most ardent demo- 
crat prove this rash statement—especially in the face of the 
repeated announcement by American college presidents and 
professors that not more than approximately 50 per cent of 
the students enrolled in our colleges today are intellectually 
or constitutionally able to benefit by a liberal education? 

The colleges themselves have become seriously alarmed 
at the large groups of students who, having either no interest 
or no capacity for the kind of training which college offers, 
are mobbing the classrooms. Dr. Clarence C. Little, presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan, is reported as advocating 
that this group of college laggers be dismissed at the end of 
the second year, with a certificate of honorable dismissal, and 
sent to schools which really meet their needs. Why not 
send them there in the first place? 

It is no disgrace that a boy is not fitted for a college educa- 
tion, and the sooner parents find this out the better. Such a 
boy is not necessarily stupid or inane. His interest and tal- 
ents may lie somewhere else than in books and theoretical 
discussions of the stuff of which life is made. There is no 
better example of fine young American manhood than 
“Lindy,” as millions affectionately call him, and yet he left 
college in his sophomore year to take up interests which lay 
nearer to his heart. Could he have flown any faster or more 
courageously through the black night which engulfed him if 
he had had a college diploma in his pocket? 

The root of much of this maladjustment in our modern 
college lies in the home. So long as we consider college the 
only reputable place for anyone ‘“‘who is anyone”’ to get an 
education, no matter what his capacities, just so long will we 
have this flood of educational misfits, known as college saps. 

“We're carrying this fetish of a college diploma a bit too 
far for my taste,” grumbled the Old Grad to his secretary 
when he got back from his son’s commencement exercises. 
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His secretary, who had graduated from the same university 
five years before, spoke up enviously, “‘I wish I could have 
gone back.” 

“You didn’t miss so much,” grunted the Old Grad. “I 
couldn’t even see Tad when he got his diploma, there was 
such a mob. Had so many graduates they couldn’t find a 
hal! big enough to graduate ’em in and we had to go out on 
the football field! That’s plenty big enough always. They 
doled out about two thousand B.A.’s and about 1300 M.A.’s; 
Doctors of Philosophy were as thick as fleas. It was about 
as inspiring as a subway rush—and about as hot.” 

“It’s a great old school though, sir,’”’ said the secretary. 
“T’ve already got my youngster registered for the class 
of 1948!”’ 

The Old Grad snorted. ‘‘How do you know he’ll want to 
go to college?’”’ He had vivid memories of a small person 
whose activities with his fists pointed to a prize fighter in- 
stead of a philosopher. ‘‘And how do you know what the 
college will be like by then? You better put your money in 
the bank and, when he gets old enough, find out whether 
he’s fitted for college or not.” 

“Why, I thought you believed in a college education!” 
retorted the secretary. 

“| do—for those who will profit by it. But college isn’t 
the only place to get an education. Believe me, if I had it to 
do over again Tad would have gone to a technical school, 
where he would have really been interested in what he was 
doing. You ought to see him take that yellow racer of his 
apart! He sure knows his stuff. I figure that I’ve wasted 
just about $6000 and four years of Tad’s time by making him 
go to the university.” 

The secretary looked unconvinced. It was all right for the 
old man to talk. His son had graduated. But the Old Grad 
wasn’t through. 

“We must start fitting the education to the kid and not 
try to cut them all out by the same pattern,” he went on 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ You take my advice and wait till that boy of 
yours shows whether he wants to build houses or play the 
fiddle before you sign him up. If he isn’t the kind who should 
go to college you’ll have tied yourself up for four years of 
hard labor to keep him going. And you'll have nothing in 
the end to show for it but—a college sap.” 


Wrong Mental Attitude 


ACK of proper preparation for college life in the high schools 
and preparatory schools is another reason why young 
people get a wrong start in college, which prevents their ever 
getting “‘the itch for knowledge.”” A student may be letter- 
perfect in his college entrance examinations and still have a 
wrong mental attitude toward college and its opportunities. 
The schools are usually so busy stuffing the college prepara- 
tory student with facts about Rome and Greece, in order 
that he may get into college, that no one takes the time to 
explain to him anything about the purpose or the working of 
this complicated educational mechanism of which he is about 
to become a part. 

“T can’t understand how I flunked out!”’ sobbed a fresh- 
man who was packing her bag to go home after midyear 
exams. The faculty had suggested that it would be wiser if 
she did not return. ‘I got such good marks in high school!” 

“T can’t see myself how they 
had the nerve to send home the 
president of the freshman class,” 
chimed in the senior who was help- 
ing her. “I call that a reflection 
on the whole college! . . . You 
are on the freshman swimming 
team, too, aren’t you?” 

The deposed class president 
nodded tearfully. 

“Yes, and I’m onthe Y. W.C. A. 
cabinet and the freshman debating 
team! I was going 
out for the paper next 
Semester. That pet- 
tified old dean said 
that if I'd gone out for 
studying more I might 
hot be going home! 
Did you ever see such 
a stony wretch? She 
hasn’t got a_ single 
spark of college spirit!” 
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“Well, cheer up!” urged the senior. “‘This isn’t the only 
college in the world, you know. You can get inte another 
easy enough.” 

Indeed she could; and did! She was really rather capable 
mentally and had enjoyed her high-school studies, but she 
had no more idea of what a collegé education might mean for 
her than would a sparrow hopping on the campus green. 
Attractive and witty, she was “‘rushed”’ not only by three or 
four sororities who vied with one another in gaining her favor, 
but by the boys in her own class, till her opinion of herself 
soared accordingly. Studies were dull things which were 
brightened up by the assistance of several adoring males. 
After her election as class president she came to expect that 
she would be considered a shining exception, above the or- 
dinary rules and regulations of college. That the college au- 
thorities did not think her so was a distinct shock. Well, she 
would leave, but it was the college’s loss, not hers! 

The average high-school student’s idea of college is a some- 
what confused jumble of football heroes whose pictures 
festoon the newspapers in fantastic poses, and of much-to- 
be-desired fraternities, whose initiates he may have seen 
pushing peanuts along the sidewalk with their scholarly 
noses. If he can get to be both an athlete and a fraternity 
man he will reach the apex of all that is desirable. If the 
student is ambitious and working his way through, he 
may think of college as the place where he can learn to step 
over the other fellow’s head into the much-coveted “‘execu- 
tive” job; or he may consider college merely as a necessary 
prelude to professional school, where his real interest lies. 
The number of students who think of a college of liberal arts 
as the place where they can become bigger and wiser men 
through associating with the great minds of the past is very 
small. This is not the high-school student’s fault, for this 
aspect of college life is rarely presented to him. He makes 
up his ideal of a liberal education from what his parents and 
the preparatory schools talk about and seem to value. 

Realizing this condition, most colleges conduct ‘‘orienta- 
tion” courses, which try to throw a gleam of coherence 
through the bewildering maze of the freshman year. Faculty 
and upper-class advisers are provided for the freshman, but 
in large colleges or universities the number of entering fresh- 
men is often so great that about all the adviser can do is to 
see that the freshman is registered in the proper courses. By 
the time the adviser gets around to seeing him again the 
freshman is generally so thoroughly confused in his values 
that it would take a great deal of time, tact and patience to 
set him straight. Is it any wonder that so many students 
continue to skim the surface of college life without ever dis- 
covering why they are there and what they should be doing 
to extract the best from their four years of opportunity? 

Why should not this confusion be avoided by explaining 
the aims of a liberal education and methods of procedure in 
college life before the student gets to college? Dean A. H. 
Wilde, of Boston University, advocates that each college- 
preparatory student should have courses in his senior year 
dealing with such subjects as ‘Choosing a Course of Study,” 
“Keeping in Touch With Home While in College,” ‘‘The 
Fraternities,’”’ ‘Keeping in Touch With Practical Life While 
in College.”” Why not add a discussion of ‘What Am I 
Going to College For?” 

“But what is the aim of a college education?” a student 
who was about to ertter a great university asked his favorite 
high-school teacher. ‘‘Of course, I know 
it isn’t the social life—or perhaps even 
getting a better job when I’m out. 
What is it then? I would like to know. 
Surely not just reading books!” 

‘‘Books are 
only the tools 
you will use— 
records of what 
great men have 
thought and 
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what great nations and civilizations have accomplished,” 
returned: his high-school teacher seriously. ‘‘There are two 
things I think these four years in college should do for you 
if you use them rightly. First, you will learn td think for 
yourself, to reason things through. The mark of a really 
educated man is that he does not accept the ideals of the 
social group in which he happens to be born without analyz- 
ing them for himself to see whether or not he can subscribe 
to them. You will make a great many mistakes, but in the 
end, if you have learned to think clearly on your own initia- 
tive,. college will have been worth while for you. 

“The second thing that you will learn,” went on the 
teacher, “is that you are not the whole cheese!’’ The in- 
structor’s eyes twinkled as he made this slangy remark, sat- 
isfied that he had startled his hearer into full attention. 
“One of the worst faults a man can have is intellectual pro- 
vincialism,’”’ he went on more academically. ‘“‘When you 
learn to look over the top of your own national front yard 
into other peoples’ lives and habits, and to see that your 
way is not necessarily the only way of doing things, you will 
be on the threshold of world citizenship. When you have 
studied the mistakes and magnificent gestures of the civili- 
zations which have preceded our own, you will be able to act 
more intelligently in present crises. You will be a better 
citizen of your own country because you understand its rela- 
tionship to other nations. In other words, having learned to 
think clearly, you will be able to see how your microscopic 
existence fits into world events. You will be ready to formu- 
late a philosophy of life for yourself.”’ 

“Whew! That sounds like a big order!’ sighed the high- 
school student. 

“Tt is big! College will be the biggest thing in your life if 
you will make it so.” 


cA Question for the College to Answer 


HE question arises: Are the colleges really helping the 
average student to “‘formulate a philosophy of life’’? 
How many college graduates really “think for themselves’’? 
The classic example of the results of the present lecture 
system which is prevalent in American colleges today is the 
story recorded in a humorous college monthly in which a 
senior was instructing a freshman in the ways of college. 

“We are little jugs into which the faculty pour a stream of 
facts,’”’ he told the respectful freshman. ‘‘At examination 
time we pour them out again and are thankful if a few drops 
stick to the bottom of the jug!” 

There is more truth than humor in this criticism of the 
way many college classes are conducted. The professor is 
only too apt to consider his duties discharged when he has 
poured a predigested discussion of his own special subject 
into his pupils’ notebooks, quite content to have his pet 
phrases come floating back on the examination papers. The 
students do not really need to understand the course to “‘get 
by.” All that is necessary is a good full notebook and short- 
range memories. It is often the boast of a certain type of 
student that ‘“‘I never cracked a book till the night before 
the exam.”’ History under such a professor is merely a trac- 
ing of the principal wars with no relation whatever to the 
conduct of modern political science. The professor who does 
make his subject so interesting that the students find their 
imaginations caught and their whole attention turned toward 
solving the problems suggested is so rare that he will stand 
out in any faculty. A course with such a teacher would be 
a liberal education, whether he taught Sanskrit or public 
health, for rubbing up with a well-balanced, mature, alert 
mind is of more value to the student than any amount of 
undigested facts.  ._ 

“T used to believe in college at any price, but I’m not at all 
sure that if I had it to do over again I’d send Rachel there,”’ 
a wotried mother confessed to her friend. The friend, who 
knew that the mother, a college graduate herself, had taken 
in sewing for years in order that her daughter might stay at 
college, was astonished. 

“‘So far—and she’s a junior now—about all 
Rachel seems to have acquired is a cynical at- 
titude toward life. They’re all such blasé chil- 
dren, the ones she brings home, so sure they 
know everything worth 
knowing! That German 
psychology professor she 
thinks so much of has 
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Why shouldn't Elise smoke and neck and drive her fast car? 
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She Search fora Nothwest Z UWSSAGE 


OHN CABOT, in the year 1498, set out 
from Bristol, England, with two ships and 
three hundred men in an attempt to find a 
short route to the Orient. Under letters patent from 


King Henry VII he sailed westward we parallel 


of 58°, reaching the east coast of Greenland early in 
June. He then proceeded northward along the coast 
in the hope of finding a passage, but as he advanced 
the cold became more severe, the icebergs thicker 


and heavier, and strange beasts peopled the sea. 
As a result, on the eleventh of June in latitude 67° 
30’ the crews mutinied and refused to go farther in 
that direction. 

Cabot had no choice. He put his ships about and 
hunted for a passage toward the south. This search 
carried him along the coast of our Nova Scotia and 
New England as far south as the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel, or nearly to the mouth of what is now known as 


Chesapeake Bay. Here Eastern civilization was lack- 
ing, the terrain unfamiliar and the depleted state of 
his stores caused him to give up hope of finding a 
northwest passage to the Orient and to set a course 
for England, which was reached late in the autumn 
of 1498. 

Mr. Simpson’s picture shows Cabot’s ships in the 
Arctic Sea, where the weird and unnatural surround- 
ings caused the crews to mutiny. 
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€ Wanted to Do it Himself 


me|OBBIE KELSEY grew up in the shadow of 
mail the Masters’ disaster, caused by his Uncle 
tq} Paul. It’s no small thing for a boy to have 

m4] to face a situation like that, year after year; 

aa to hear grown-ups say, with careless cruelty, “‘It’s 
the aaa kid. You know, old Cornelius’ grandson. Paul 
Masters is his uncle—the crook!’ 

As a matter of fact, Paul Masters was not in any sense 
of the word a crook; he was merely unfortunate in never 
having received the right training. And although admittedly 
a failure, through whom many people in the countryside 
had lost money, he did what he could to save Bobbie from 
a similar misfortune. 

Out of the fertile farmlands of Southern Michigan, old 
Cornelius Masters, Paul’s father and Bobbie’s grandfather, 
had carved himself a fortune. Intelligence and independence 
and strategy, keen knowledge of breed and feed and crops, 
enabled him to add one farm to another until his name car- 
ried weight through half a county. But his dogmatic atti- 
tude allowed his children little independence of action or 
thought. 

It is hardly too much to believe that the beginning of Paul 
Masters’ failure came when old Cornelius found him one day 
making a dam across the tiny rivulet below the spring. 

“Here,” he said, “‘that’s not a good place to put it. Make 
it between these two stones, like this.’’ 

It was the baby’s first great engineering project, and his 
lips puckered at this invasion of his plans. He was not even 
four years old. The idea of building a dam had come to him 
thrillingly, and he had set to work 
with enthusiasm. This cool appropri- 
ation of the job by his father was dis- 





By ARTHUR H. SuTHERLAND, Pu.D., 
and Myron M.STEaARNs 


The result of such an outburst never varied. Old Cornelius’ 
lips would come together tightly for a moment. Then he 
would say, “‘That’ll be about all from you, young man!” 
Some survival of Puritan inheritance made him feel instinc- 
tively that if a thing was pleasant, it was wrong, and if a 
thing was unpleasant, it was the right thing to do. He was 
ignorant of the psychological truth that congenial tasks de- 
velop ability. 

At school Paul was little better off, for in that country 
district the schoolmaster held that education consisted solely 
in the acquiring of certain information and the ability to 
perform certain routine mental tasks. Drill was the only 
method he understood. Drill, drill, drill. Do what you are 
told to do until you can do it as well as your instructor can. 
Paul was a good boy, as so many children subjected to over- 
much discipline are. The great pity was that, because of the 
repressive training to which he was subjected, he was never 
allowed to develop real ability. 

It was not until Paul had gone to the State University at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, that he got any inkling of how heavy 
a handicap life was imposing on him. There, when he was 
an upper classman, one of the professors turned on him 
suddenly. 

““Why do you ask me whether you can work it out in the 
library or not? That’s up to you! Use your own judgment! 





You're always coming to me and asking me how I want 

a thing done, and whether to use this or that, or whether 

to do this or that. How in the world do you ever expect 

to develop any ability of your own, if you depend on me 
all the while?”’ It was an amazing attack, and sent Paul’s 
mind, open-mouthed, as it were, on a long journey back 
through his childhood, to see old Cornelius taking the reins 
from him at every turn, with his ‘“ You do it because I tell 
you to! That’s reason enough.” 

Paul was thirty-one when old Cornelius died. He had be- 
come a gentleman farmer, son of a rich and powerful father. 
His sister Ruth had married Fred Kelsey and lived on with 
her husband and baby at the great house old Cornelius had 
built. Paul, at his father’s death, took over the management 
of the whole estate, except for one trust fund of fifty thou- 
sand dollars left to Bobbie Kelsey, the only grandchild. 

Paul at once started to put in a huge model dairy that 
would be the talk of the county. Placing a blanket mort- 
gage on the farms gave him abundant funds. Great con- 
crete barns went up, new herds of thoroughbred stock were 
bought, expensive machinery was installed, and even the big 
house that Cornelius had built was thoroughly remodeled. 
Inside of two years a second borrowing was necessary. Be- 
fore the whole new plant was finished and completely 
equipped, there was nearly $100,000 of outstanding indebt- 
edness in contractors’ liens and unpaid bills to machinery 
manufacturers, in addition to the amount owed the bank. 
Meanwhile, without old Cornelius’ wise management, the 
revenue from the property dropped to almost nothing. The 

interest on thenew mortgages 
amounted to thousands of dollars a 
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heartening. “‘But I was going to 
make the mill pond just below the 
stones,”’ he protested. 

“Shucks!’’ exclaimed his father. 
“It'll be better right where I tell you. 
See!’’ With one swoop of his big hand 
he built half the whole dam, magnani- 
mously leaving a gap that the child 
could fill in himself. 

“T don’t want a dam anyway!” 
Paul exploded in sudden rebellion, 
close to tears at having his satisfac- 
tion in this first small work of his own 
creation so rudely swept away. “I 
wanna go see the calf.’’ The impulse 
to build a dam was dead. 

“See here, youngster,’’ admonished 
his father sternly, nettled at the un- 








expected turn, ‘you go on and make 
that dam! Can’t have you starting 
off on any such foolishness as that be- 
fore you’re a foot high! You wanted 
to make a dam when I came along 
and showed you how, didn’t you? All 
right. Now go ahead and make it.” 


Individuality Smothered 





© LITTLE Paul went ahead and 
made the dam, with rebellion in 
his heart and indifference in his finger 
tips, all his joy turned into bitterness. 
Instead of building eagerly, with heart 
and head, he worked without inter- 
est, resentfully. There were only two 
children—Paul and, nearly ten years 
later, Ruth. Throughout their child- 
hood they were bent to their father’s 
will. 

‘Whoa there now!” he would call, 
coming into the barnyard when Paul, 
at ten, was proudly backing one of 
the farm wagons into the barn with 
the grays. ‘Now go forward a bit. 
There! Now cramp over!” Paul’s 
Pride would change to chagrin, his 
alert independence to dull obedience. 
“A little farther around—there! Now 
back! Back! Now straighten up! 
There! Now back straight in!” It 
Was quite as though he were driving 
the team himself. Paul, whenever his 
father was present, had little more 
authority than if he had been one of 
the horses. 

Sometimes he protested. ‘‘Say,’’ he 
would exclaim, ‘can’t you let me 











The Whistling Boy 


By Ross HATTON 


His cup of joy clear to the brim, 
Because he’s learned to whistle! 


Head held high and puckered lips, 
Through which lilting melody trips, 
Warn all those whom he may meet 
To step aside; he owns the street 
Since he’s learned to whistle! 


Rakish angle to his cap, 

Jauntily his footsteps tap 

Out the rhythm to his tune; 

He has won life’s greatest boon 
Now that he can whistle! 


ANDS in pockets, chest thrown out, 
He struts along as though about 
The whole wide world had filled for him 





year. Paul was utterly bewildered. 
Four years to a month after old 
Cornelius’ death the crash came. At 
a forced sale the combined farm hold- 
ings brought only enough, after the 
mortgages were taken care of, to pay 
about fifteen cents on each dollar of 
outstanding indebtedness. 


For Bobbie’s Sake 


AULand Ruth werestunned. Mrs. 

Masters, broken and dependent, 
died within a fortnight of the sale. 
Ruth and her husband moved into a 
little house on the outskirts of town, 
and Fred took over his father’s small 
hardware store on the main street. 
Paul Masters, a broken man, for atime 
made his home with them. Of all old 
Cornelius’ fortune, nothing remained 
but unpaid bills and the one trust fund 
of $50,000 that would come to Bobbie 
Kelsey when he was twenty-one. 

It was Paul Masters who first 
pointed out to Ruth that she might 
avoid, with little Bobbie, the mis- 
takes their father had made with them. 

“Bobbie!”’ Ruth had just ordered. 
“You do what I tell you! Go out and 
pick up those sticks, and put them in 
the back yard again!” 

“Ruthie,” said Paul, ‘‘do you re- 
alize that’s almost exactly the way 
father used to speak to me? I was al- 
ways doing things because he told 
me to, instead of wanting to do them 
myself. Ever since I’ve begun to 
realize what a mess I’ve made of 
things, I’ve been trying to figure it all 
out.”” He went on to give her his 
explanation of why his own develop- 
ment had proved so disappointing. 

“Tf a boy’s going to develop into a 
really capable man,” he ended, a little 
sadly, “I believe he’s got to get into 
it while he’s still small. He’s got to 
do things himself, in his own way. 
He’s got to want to do them. He’s 
got to get the feel of being his own 
boss. Then he can develop ability of 
hisown. Listen, let me look the thing 
up and see if I’m not right. Bobbie is 
a Masters all over. So was I, for that 
matter. If you can make his training 
go right, instead of going wrong the 
way mine did, it—it’l] be worth a lot.” 














drive ’em myself for a change?” 


(Continued on Page 208) 





== HERE was youth in 
#1 his step, defiance in 
) the forward thrust of 
Jay! ued his shoulders, and a 
asses) far-flung pride in his 
eyes. He would fool them! Even 
while they sat in judgment 
against him he would fool them! Jim Braden, in answer to 
a summons from the Men’s Conference, walked up the 
crunchy cinder path toward Taylor Hall. He relished the 
thought of answering that summons. He would walk into 
the conference room, stare at each of the members and say, 
“Well, what about it!’’—lead the fight right to them. 
There wasn’t a man among them that really counted. Not 
one had played football, or joined the WWW, or even helped 
put the flivver on the roof of the Girls’ Dorm. A pretty 
greasy-grind bunch when you looked at them one by one. 
All honor students, good in Greek and calculus and every- 
thing. Still, old Doc Weston in his philosophy class 
had said, ‘‘Don’t confuse your logic for the sake of your 
emotions.”’ There might be something to that. Maybe the 
reason he disliked the Men’s Conference was because they 
were against him. Doc Weston was a pretty learned old 
guy. He had white hair, and his eyes made you wonder 
about things. 





ay 


E PAUSED on the cinder path, looking out over the 

campus, and from his eyes the challenge began to fade; 
for yonder was the river, dark and cool and still; and the 
sycamores, calm and watchful along its banks. Among them 
was a small tree buried beneath its own white blossoms. And 
thesky! And theclouds 
like misty mountain 
peaks. Why, 
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By EDMUND WARE 


Illustrated by Frank Hoffman 


‘Braden, you’re charged with breaking one of the laws of 
the campus. You’re charged with drunkenness and: disor- 
derly conduct. Are you guilty or not guilty?” 

He knew he could lie out of it. He knew they couldn’t 
prove anything. Besides, he wanted to graduate and spend 
three long days rejoicing with the bunch. The members were 


looking at him, waiting for their answer. They looked as if 


they knew he would get the best of them, just because he had 
nerve. Jim started to speak, paused for a moment, sat 
slowly down in the chair placed for him. 

““Well—I guess I’m guilty.” 

The members of the conference stirred, rustling their 
papers. Jim Braden pleading guilty! Jim Braden pleading 
guilty to anything! When they caught one another’s eyes 
they nodded faintly, seriously. 

Gradually the astonishment faded from Eben Stewart’s 
face. ‘‘Haven’t you got anything to say, Braden?”’ 

“Yes!” Jim leaned toward them, gesturing with his brown 
hands. “Listen! I can understand all you guys. You want 
to make this look and feel and smell like a reg’lar criminal 
trial. You needn’t try to look so much like executioners. 
You're surprised, that’s all, ’cause I didn’t lie to you ——’”’ 
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~ “You better cut that short, 

Braden. Is there anything you 
want to plead? Extenuating cir- 
cumstances?”’ 

“Rats! There’s no such thing 
when a guy gets tight. But there’s 
one thing I want to say: Don’t 
give Johnnie Mason the pink slip. You all know he was with 
me. You’ll summon him in here and scare him to death, 
make him confess. But don’t you fire Johnnie. It would be 
kind of tough on him, might kind of wreck him if you kicked 
him out, see? Give him campus probation for a term, 
but ——” 

““We'll see what we can do about his case, Braden.” 

“Thanks. That all?” 

“IT guess that’s all.”” The members nodded, shifted in their 
chairs. ‘‘ You know this means you'll have to leave college?” 

“Certainly!” 


OMING out into the sunlight, Jim walked straight and 

proud down the cinder path. Made you feel pretty good 
to defy them that way. Gave you quite a kick to say right 
out of a clear sky, “Guilty!” 

But college was over and done. No more all night ses- 
sions with Bob in the old room with the Remington pictures, 
No more reciting the legends of Dan McGrew and Sam 
McGee. No more songs in Moxie’s lunch room or laughter 
with black Jazz Johnson, the cobbler. 

But they couldn’t steal your sunlight, or your spring and 
summer, or your Life—say! Life was wonderful; nothing 
you couldn’t conquer. It was great to hold your head up and 

dare it to come get 
you! 





it made you forget all 


Then came a thought 
so startling, so sudden 





the things you wanted 
to say. It made you 
want to close your eyes 
and dream, or even write 
apoem. But those were 
things to guard against. 
Thoughts like that were 
soft. You ought to hide 
them, never let a single 
person know they’d 
crossed your mind. 
Smother them, beat 
them down until they 
came no more. Beauty! 
Poetry! Not for him, 
nor sentiment nor ten- 
derness. They belonged 
to women and artists 
and people with soft 
hands and thin shoul- 
ders. Bury those 
thoughts! Kill those 
feelings! Choke the 
voice that said, ‘‘These 
things are part of you.” 
Jim straightened. 
“Now!’’ he grinned. 
“To the guillotine!’’ 
Then he swung boldly 
up the stone steps of 
Taylor Hall and entered 
the conference room. 


HE members sat on 

three sides of a long 
scarred table. Some had 
pencils and paper before 
them with which they 
fumbled; some gazed 
out the open window 
and some tried to look 
like worthy judges. 

Eben Stewart, chair- 
man, motioned toward 
a seat. ‘“‘Sit down, 
Braden.”’ 

Jim stared boldly, and 
with a little wave of his 
hand said: ‘‘Thanks 
Eben, I’ll stand. What 
have you guys got 








that it seemed to be 
written in fire. He 
stared blankly, sight- 
lessly ahead. ‘‘ Joan! 
What will she think? 
Why did I tell them, 
‘Guilty’?” 

He didn’t realize that 
he had stopped, or that 
an old man was near him 
on the pathway, until he 
heard in a voice which 
was very calm: “ Well, 
Braden. What’s the 
trouble?” 

Jim looked up quickly, 
laughed, shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Hullo, Doctor Wes- 
ton. No trouble at all — 
just got kicked out of 
college, that’s all.” 


Hef 4 


HERE had been a 

remote smile in the 
old man’s eyes, but they 
grew suddenly serious. 
“T’m sorry. I’m sorry 
to hear that. You have 
a great deal of spirit. I 
liked some of the qu: 
tions you asked in class, 
and some of the things 
you wrote. Why? I 
don’t understand why 
you did it.” 

“Don’t know, Doc. 
Honest. Fellow gets 
that way sometimes. 
Guess I'll miss you, sort 
of. Say, Doc, I kind of 
liked old Descartes and 
his cogito, ergo sum. 
Those old thinkers were 
pretty keen in the head.” 

“Yes, some of them 
were.”” A small wrink!e 
grew between his gray 
brows. ‘‘Braden, why 
are you such an actor?” 

“Actor?” 
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against me?” Outside 
in an elm tree an oriole 
began to sing quite hap- 








‘‘*THERE’S THREE OF US NOW—ONLY TWO A WHILE AGO. SOMETHING I DON’T QUITE UNDERSTAND” 


“You’ve got a hard- 
ness on the outside that 
doesn’t mean anything 
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at all. It isn’t sincere.” 
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‘*JIM, I DON’T KNOW WHY I LOVE YOU, BUT I DO—DESPERATELY”’ 






























“Not sincere? Say! I just told the whole Men’s Confer- 
ence I was guilty of getting drunk. Told them what I 
thought of them, to boot. Wasn’t that sincere enough?” 

Doctor Weston gazed at some white clovers sticking up 
through the grass. ‘‘ You’re not a ‘hard guy,’ Jim. You’re 
really not, and I hope you find it out inside of—well, two 
years. I hope you find it out.” 

Jim was silent for a moment, then he reached out his 
hand. ‘‘ Well—so long, Doc.” 

“Good-by, Jim.” 

That night in room 319 he packed his suitcase. There were 
friends in the room watching him, so he whistled. Bob and 
Chris and Speed Neiss gave him a party. They had sand- 
wiches and orange pop and pie, and told all the best stories 
twice. At midnight they went down the long boardwalk to 
ihe lunch room, singing, She Was Poor But She Was 

onest. 

Returning, Jim noticed the moonlight on the trees, on 
the pale obelisk of Horace Mann’s monument and on the 
spires of the Main Building. There was an emptiness in his 
heart and a dryness in his throat. It sort of got you to have 
to leave everything like this. 

Well, Jim, old-timer. Going to miss college?” 

‘Hell, no! Sick of classes and bells ringing. I want to get 
out, into action. I’ll get a job reporting on some big news- 
Paper, where you’re right in the thick of it. T’lI—I’ll ——” 


N THE train he lay in his berth watching the stream of 

’ lights run by the gray patch under the window curtain, 
thi iking, listening to the wheels pounding over the rail 
Jjots. What would happen now? What would Joan think 
of lim? How would he tell her about it? His mind began 
to search the past: Joan’s laughter, blending somehow 
with the silver night. Joan’s music, played because she said 
she wanted to speak to him without using words. She had 
read him poetry too. That meant more than everything 
because of the line from Sonnets from the Portuguese. 
She said the line was written just for her to say to him. It 








seemed to express the futility of trying to say what was in 
her mind. ‘“Jim—‘How do I love thee? Let me count the 
ways!’”’ He did not know whether it was the poem or the 
sound of Joan’s voice that had given him a surge of feeling, 
made him utterly forget—just for a moment—his thought 
that tenderness was weakness. But he had laughed when 
more than anything he wanted to keep silent. He had said, 
‘‘Shucks, what’s the good of getting poetic about it?” Per- 
haps he shouldn’t have spoken that way. It might not have 
been fair to Joan. 

There was a long dark place where the train hurried be- 
tween two distant towns. He closed his eyes, and it was 
almost as if he could feel Joan’s fingers drifting over his 
face. Once he thought her lips were really pressing down on 
his, and her voice said plainly, “ Jim—‘How do I love thee? 
Let me count the ways!’”’ Would she ever say that again? 
What would be the expression in her eyes when he told 
her? Why had he told them he was guilty? It wasn’t fair. 

Morning. Coal smoke, dust, the shock of sound—iron 
against iron. Nothing to do but wait and think and watch 
the trees and fields change into trees and fields. After- 
noon. . New England twilight. 

His was the next station. Passengers began their hunt for 
baggage, asking to be brushed, giving the porter money 
without looking at him. Heads bobbed confusedly over the 
backs of seats. 

Jim stood up, pulled down his vest and steadied himself 
with a hand on the seat as the train jolted to a stop. He 
swung to the platform. Say, the air was good. The old 
town looked just the same. Kind of nice to be back, ex- 
cept —— 


Walking up the dark driveway he wondered if the Suttons 
were at home, half hoping that they weren’t. But they 
were. The lights were on. . . Joan’s father! He would 
be in the big living room reading a book with a long title. 
He owned factories and gave speeches. He was rich and 
bald-headed and powerful. What would he say? And 





Joan’s mother? Born in Plymouth, messed around with 
parent-teachers’ associations and went to church. It was 
going to be kind of tough trying to tell them. Still, it wasn’t 
any of their business. They needn’t try to say anything. 
But it didn’t make any difference if they did. He didn’t 
have to answer to them, or to anybody! 

Jim knocked firmly at the great oak door. Footsteps 
sounded in the hall and a light flashed on directly over his 
head. He told the maid that he would like to speak with 
Joan, that he would wait outside. 

It seemed an zon before the door opened again. Then sud- 
denly she stood before him, looking more lovely than he had 
ever dreamed because he felt she was lost to him. 

“Jim!” She reached toward him. 

‘Joan! Come out here a minute.’”’ He watched her face 
change—happiness, wonder, fear. Her lips parted and her 
eyes grew dark and troubled. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Jim?” 


E DIDN’T answer, and she closed the door softly and 

came out to him, turned her face up to his. Impulsively, 
almost roughly, he held her close and kissed her mouth. 
“‘Joan, maybe that’s the last time I’ll ever kiss you. They 
kicked me out of college for getting drunk.”’ He waited for 
her to shrink away, loosening his arms so that she could 
leave them. “Joan, you won’t cry, will you?” 

She said in a low voice: “‘ Did they really send you away?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

She was still. He waited, watching her face in the shad- 
ows, listening to a soft wind mingling with the trees. “Jim, 
it’s you I care about, not what you’ve done. It sort of 
hurts a little, but ——” 

“You mean you don’t hate me or anything?” 

“‘Of course not.” 

“Well, say!” 

“But I don’t know about dad and mother.” 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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Our New Artistic Nearnings 


wui|N A PREVIOUS article I told how Charles Eliot 
| Norton, half a century ago, began making gentle- 
m| men out of Harvard sophomores by lecturing to 
them about truth and beauty; how Allan Mar- 
quand did a similar thing in a different way at 
Princeton; and how between them they set a new fashion 
of teaching fine arts in American colleges and universities. 
They taught young people to understand art, if not to pro- 
duce it. I tried to show that the subject is important to all 
of us, whether we go to college or not. Art, as America is 
coming to see, is no longer for the genteel few. It is a game 
by which the many may get more fun out of life. 

Norton and Marquand turned out highly civilized young 
gentlemen who were supposed to hand their good taste on to 
persons who hadn’t had the advantage of a Harvard or 
Princeton education. But while they were doing this job 
_ very well indeed, and stopping every now and then to sigh 
because America was so materialistic and money-grubbing, 
an entirely different variety of teachers was making an en- 
tirely different approach to the arts. Trade schools, designed 
to educate blacksmiths, carpenters and housewives, were 
becoming schools of handicraft. Schools of handicraft were 
becoming academies of the arts. Such institutions had ap- 
peared in Belgium and in England. The first one of the 
species in this country seems to have been the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School—or, as it is now called, the Massachu- 
setts Art School. This grew out of an act of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature of 1870, requiring that “‘in future every 
child in schools supported by public taxes shall be taught 
to draw.”’ The children could not be taught drawing unless 
the teachers knew how to draw. So this school, the first 
and only state art school in this country, was started to 
teach the teachers. 

The first principal, an Englishman named Walter Smith, 
believed that it was as easy and as desirable to teach a public- 
school pupil how to draw a cow or a house correctly as it was 
to teach him how to write an accurate description of it. 
This idea was too radical for Massachusetts in 1873. It is 
a little radical even today. However, an excellent teacher- 
training school, and eventually an excellent art school as 
well, developed out of Walter Smith’s originality. After a 
while it became evident that the school could turn out more 
teachers each year than could find places in the Massachu- 
setts educational system. So the institution began to give 
more and more of its time to fitting young people for prac- 
tical work in commercial and industrial 
design. This was its evolution over a 
period of years. 

In our own decade it became apparent 
that this was not enough. The school’s 
task was only half done when it had 
trained its designers, illustrators, and so 
on. It was necessary to educate mer- 
chants and manufacturers to see the ad- 
vantage and the profit of making their 
goods artistically more attractive. It 
was necessary to educate the public to 
prefer beauty to tawdriness. Royal 
Bailey Farnum, who became principal 
in 1921, has made almost as much of a crusade out of this 
effort as Norton did of the struggle to turn his raw Harvard 
cubs into cultured men of the world. 





Artistically Worth While 


UT Farnum, unlike Norton and Marquand, has deliber- 
ately paddled with the main currents of his day instead 
of against them. He frankly concedes that America will con- 
tinue for some time to be interested in money-making. So, 
for that matter, was Greece during the age of Pericles, and 
Florence during the age of the Medici. But since money- 
making consists mainly in selling people what they want, it 
is in effect no better and no worse than the public taste. 
Farnum does not try to find an artistic antidote for business. 
On the contrary, he proposes to make business, artistically 
speaking, worth while. He would introduce better ideas of 
art into the design of machine-made goods, into advertising 
layouts, into window dressing, into retail salesmanship. 
Here is an illustration: A certain Boston department store 
established what it called a clothing-information bureau, 
through which it conveyed to its women customers some ele- 
mentary principles of costume design. Presently it was 
found that many of the customers knew more about styles 
and fabrics than the clerks themselves. In self-defense the 
clerks asked for instruction. Farnum, quick to seize such an 
opportunity, offered a series of lectures, for which eighty- 
four saleswomen, buyers, advertising men and department 
executives promptly signed up. The experiment was so suc- 
cessful that it has now grown into a year’s course of intensive 
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study, open to senior women in the art school. Part of the 
course is given in the stores which cooperate in the plan, 
part in the school itself. Candidates must “have initiative, 
tact, patience and a practical point of view toward the 
machine, mass production and merchandising. But above 
all they must have a ‘style sense’ and the ability to trans- 
late the fundamental principles of color, line and design 
into concrete workable terms.”’ Is this Art? I don’t know. 
But perhaps as much art comes out of the course as would 
come if the same young women spent the same amount of 
time learning to make oil paintings. 

The plan is like Farnum’s other attempts to link his school 
with the commercial and industrial life of the state. One 
very practical reason for this is that, though the students 
take up art because they like it, most of them must be able, 
after they graduate, to earn their living by it. Of course 
this is one more difference between the Farnum product and 
the Norton or Marquand product. Art was rarely a means 
of livelihood in their day. Perhaps they would have been 
slow to admit that an occupation which enabled one to earn 
a good living in the business world could also be an art. The 
business men of that generation might have agreed with them. 

But there has been a change in this respect, even since the 
end of the World War. Ten or fifteen years ago, as Mr. 
Farnum will tell you, it wasn’t of much use to talk to busi- 
ness men’s organizations about art. They wouldn’t listen. 
Now they are eager to learn more about 
the subject. This may be partly because 
theincreased amount of foreign travel has 
made European galleries more familiar. 
Of more practical importance is the fact 
that American business is beginning to 
depend on home talent for its designs. A 


understand value. This is applied art. 
Again, it may be asked, is it fine art? I 
mentioned this difficulty to one of the 
instructors in Mr. Farnum’s school. 
“Fine art,’ he instantly replied “‘is use- 
less art.” Ioffer the comment for what 
it is worth. To a degree it typifies the spirit of industrial 
artists. They think, not in terms of decorating purely 
ornamental things, but of dignifying useful things. 

Tradition does not play a large part where the object is 
to obtain practical results with as little waste motion as 
possible. Farnum is more interested in developing the abili- 
ties of the individual student than he is in imparting a given 
quantity of cut-and-dried subject matter. He has, as he says, 
packed a good deal of the “‘still life’ away in the attic. But 
he uses motion pictures to aid what he calls ‘‘ visual memory.” 
An episode is run rapidly, then slowly. The student draws 
what he remembers, then compares it with what was actually 
shown on the screen. After a while he learns to see more 
accurately, which is the first step toward drawing and paint- 
ing more accurately. 

“In some art schools,’”’ says Mr. Farnum, “‘the student is 
so handicapped by the technic that is drilled into him that 
he can’t express his ideas. Or perhaps 
he can no longer find ideas to express. 
We go at it the other way around. 
If a freshman can express himself we 
let him—we’ve got four years to teach 
him technic. The idea—having some- 
thing to say as well as knowing how to 
say it—is the important thing.” 

A course of study at such a school 
is not a four-year joy ride. No tem- 
peramental esthete, shrinking from 
discipline and regularity, could stand 
it. Some do not stand it. Out of pos- 
sibly one hundred and fifteen boys and 


good design has value, as business men, 





girls who enter in a given year more than a fourth will have 
dropped out within twelve months. Some will have found 
that they are not called to the arts. Others will be looking 
for an easier approach. 

But those who stay, no matter what their specialty, often 
possess an enthusiasm surprising to persons familiar with 
the usual college atmosphere. They are working hard, but 
they are making something. A drawing, a painting, a de- 
sign, an illustration, a piece of jewelry grows under their 
hands. , And that, sometimes, really is pure joy. 


The Puritan had at least one art—that of whittling. On 
the sunny sides of Maine wharves and around the winter 
stoves in Vermont general stores the whittler may stil! be 
found. His father and grandfather whittled before him— 
whittled paper-knives, with round balls mysteriously inside 
the handle, or, to beguile their leisure on long whaling voy- 
ages, carved spoons and pie markers out of the leviathan’s 
bones. And so I think there is something pertinent in the 
fact that the Pratt Institute, of Brooklyn, which comes next 
to the Massachusetts Art School in any consideration of 
schools of industrial art, was established by a man whose 
love of whittling is still remembered. 

Without some artistic streak in its founder, however well 
hidden, Pratt might have remained what it seemed in 1887— 
a good trade school. From such a school might have come 
the existing School of Science and Technology, but hardly 
its companion School of Fine and Applied Arts. 


cA Simple Pedagogic (reed 


HARLES PRATT did not have an artistic background. 

He was one of the ten children of a—perhaps natu- 
rally—poverty-stricken Massachusetts farmer. He drifted 
into the paint and oil business after a laborious childhood; 
then, through a favorable alliance with the Rockefeller 
interests, he became one of America’s wealthiest men. He 
had learned the value of education by being obliged to go 
without it. He was one of the first rich men of his gener- 
ation to recognize the need for manual-training high schools, 
for business colleges, for kindergarten training institutes, 
and for free public libraries. 

He established the Pratt Institute in 1887 to give poor 
boys—and, very soon, girls, too—a chance to learn useful 
trades by which they could support themselves. There were 
courses in blacksmithing, in woodworking, in cooking; all 
tending, as a magazine writer said after visiting the estab- 
lishment in 1888, ‘“‘to elevate the dignity of labor, raise the 
tone of society, improve the quality of work, and contribute 
to the happiness and comfort of wage earners.” 

Pratt saw farther. ‘“‘He developed a very simple peda- 
gogic creed,”’ says Walter Scott Perry, who from the first had 
charge of the arts classes, “‘ which, briefly stated, is this: Show 
men how to do something and insist that they do it as well, 
as honestly, as economically and as beautifully as it can be 
done.”’ On another occasion he added: ‘‘One thing is clear 
to me, and that is that drawing must be a foundation study, 
and must enter into almost every course of study that may . 
be pursued at Pratt Institute. Therefore I think I shall be 
entirely safe and make a right beginning if we start with 
drawing classes. Then I will feel my way to the next sub- 
ject.” 

Just as the blacksmithing and bricklaying classes at Pratt 
blossomed into a school of engineering, so the Drawing De- 
partment, as it was modestly called at first, became a School 
of Fine and Applied Arts. But something of the directness 
and practicality of the trade school survived. Art, at Pratt, 
has never been an escape from realities or a means of solace 
for idle hours. It has been regarded as something to be 
fitted into the existing industrial scheme. It has been taken 
for granted that the way to learn is todo. If this is culture 
so much the better. But culture, as Matthew Arnold or 
Professor Norton would have defined it, has never been the 
main object at Pratt. If achieved—and there is no reason 
to suppose it is not—it is a by-product. 

Because training for a specific job 
comes first and because tuition fees 
and other expenses have been kept low, 
Pratt has always drawn a majority of 
its students from among those who 
have little time or money to waste. 
About half of them earn all or a part 
of their income, and standards of liv- 
ing are simple indeed. Candidates are 
sorted over so carefully before admis- 
sion that only about thirty of the five 
hundred and thirty-four who registered 
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MILDRED, GLORIA AND HAROLD LLOYD 





When They Gave Me the Air 


“| to an old friend. He was complaining about the 
eG! difficulties of the particular job that he had in 
a It was to select a motion-picture company 





wmf) to do a certain story in a foreign country. The 
star and the leading man had long been selected, but the 
rest of the cast was to be chosen by him. 

The American types that were wanted could not be picked 
up at random abroad and, of course, there would not be time 
to send back to New York for other actors; therefore he 
had to be right the first time. 

As he looked at the exasperating rows of photographs 
that covered not only his desk but a large table as well, 
he said, ‘‘ You see what I am up against, Harold—they want 
types. And how can one tell what types are going to be 
like in advance? You know no one would ever have picked 
you for a comedian and no one would now, to see you.” 

That I was not what is known in theatrical and film cir- 
cles as a ‘‘type”’ was one of the greatest obstacles that I 
had to overcome in my early days in the studios. In 
answer to earnest ambitions and sometimes desperate 
pleas for work, some assistant director was sure to tell me 
as he began to walk away: ‘‘ You’re not the type. We can 
find a million who look like you do.” Someone else always 
got the opportunity. Early in what looked as though it 
would be a career of mere gate crashing, I went to the old 
Biograph Studio, which was somewhere downtown in Los 
Angeles, and talked to the casting director. He seemed 
sympathetic and I told him of my work on the stage and 
of some of my ambitions. He advised me to go back to 
the stage: ‘“‘You are not the type wanted for pictures.” 


cA Type That (ould Not Respond 


Vi HEN at the old Universal lot I wandered about fol- 
lowing an assistant director as though he were some 
great leader, I saw chance after chance to do something 
which I knew I could do perfectly well go to someone else. 
I remember one day in particular. A number of us were 
watching the making of a scene. From out of our midst 
another young fellow, who would always be considered in 
movie and theatrical circles a decided type, was selected 
to do a little bit. There was nothing intricate about it, 
but again and again the director explained the simple ac- 
tion to him. Though quite intelligent in some ways, he 
could not take direction and he did not betray the slight- 
est consciousness that he knew what a young man would 
do in similar circumstances in actual life. My heart ached 


By HaRoLD LLoyD 


as I watched him. I darted round the corner of a convenient 
building and went through the required pantomime myself. 
It gave me a little courage to know that I could do what 
the director wanted, but this knowledge did not make my 
disappointment any less keen. To this same young man ten 
or twelve assignments were given before it was discovered 
that though he was a decided “‘type”’ with a cleft chin, he 
was also dumb. 

’ Again, later, after some years of small parts and many dis- 
appointments, I was working on a picture in which Ford 
Sterling was featured. He was then on the top of the pile 
in the world of film comedy. It was in the era of slapstick. 
A custard pie or a brickbat never failed in those days to 
reach the intended victim and never did the impact fail to 

































































HIS 


FAMOUS SMILE 





produce a resultant squeal on the part of the audiences. 
Comedy seemed the field to get into and at last it seemed 
that I was to have some luck. Hal Roach, who had been an 
extra with me at the little old Universal Studio before Uni- 
versal City, with all its animals and its picturesqueness, had 
ever been thought of, had offered me fifty dollars a week to 
work regularly in comedies. 

I told Sterling about my good fortune and he advised me 
against taking the job. 

“There isn’t much,” he warned me, ‘‘in comedy unless 
you get to the head of your own company. You have had 
stage experience, and the best thing for you to do would be 
to go over to D. W. Griffith’s studio and try to get into 
dramatic pictures. You might become another Bobby Har- 
ron. I don’t see much for you in comedy. Try drama.” In 
those days pictures were either dramatic or comic; and 
anything that wasn’t slapstick was drama. 

Sometimes I wonder where I should be today had I fol- 
lowed the advice that was so cheerfully and freely given 
me by persons who, at the time, were seemingly best quali- 
fied to help me. In any event, I never could and I never 
should discourage anyone who is really sincere about 
wanting to go on the stage or to appear on the screen. 
And never shall I say to anyone: ‘‘ You are not the type.” 
Producers make mistakes sometimes in engaging players. 
I have sometimes found that a man engaged for a part in 
a comedy does not fit. He may appear to be all that is 
required, but the particular job to be done is something 
that he simply cannot do. We may be able to use him for 
another part in which he will be good, but he is wrong, 
merely because we were wrong in selecting him. No one 
can determine autocratically that a man or woman is no 
good for the movies and never will be. Why discourage 
people who are earnest? 


cAgainst Heavy Odds 


T IS true that Hollywood today is filled with ambitious 

youngsters who are never going to have a chance on 
the screen. Some of them have done a little work and 
have displayed no particular aptitude for the medium. 
They might be all right, but the chances are against them. 
The percentage of failure in the movies is even greater 
than on the stage. The screen attracts more people. It 
has had so much more advertising concentrated upon it 
in a very few years. The whole industry, perhaps because 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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““WONDERFUL,’ 


7 SAID PAT. ‘‘HOW COULD YOU BE ANYTHING BUT 


WONDERFUL?’”’ 




















ea | ON NIE drew his five foot six of 

4] masculinity to its greatest height. 

He stiffened his narrow shoulders 

and clenched the long, slender 

fingers of his small hands. Laugh- 

#] ing lines rippled about the cor- 

i} ners of his mouth; tiny lines 

darted from the corners of his pale 

blue eyes. He might have been forty; he might 

have been twenty. He was twenty-nine. Grinning at those 
tired eyes that looked back at him from the streaked yellow 
mirror, he shook his head. 

“T can see you, all right,” he grunted. ‘‘You’re pretty 
dim, and not a thing of beauty. But I can see you.” 

Groping, he wandered his way around the eight-foot 
square of hall-bedroom studio. He stopped at the chipped 
sink, and turned the hot-water faucet. Air grumbled in the 
pipes and a rumbling arose from the cellar, three stories 
below. He stared at the hole in the wall where, in other 
days, a shaving mirror had hung. He flicked a bit of crum- 
bled plaster from the hole, and shook his head. 

“We'll have to be careful,’’ he muttered. ‘‘Mustn’t let 
Pat know. It would be tough if she was sorry for us.” 

He cupped his hands under the faucet and splashed the 
hot water into his eyes. The heat was good—it drove away 
the sting that was there, and the invisible iron band around 
his forehead did not seem so tight. But his head throbbed. 
If only it would stop its endless throbbing! He folded a 
towel and soaked it in water too hot for his hands to endure. 
He wrung it out and pressed it to his eyes; then, feeling his 
way, stumbled to the untidy bed, and stretched cut upon it. 











HERE was relief in the darkness. He pressed the towel 
closer to his lids, and lay and plucked at the fuzz of the 
pink-and-blue comforter. 

“It’s a funny world,” he laughed weakly. 
funny world.” 

It was a funny world! Time was when everything had 
been amusing. He had been hungry and laughed. Success 
had come, and he had laughed the more. Not so long ago, 
not more than two years ago, he had been drawing fashion 
plates. A dollar a plate, irrespective of size or design! Three 
plates a day meant three very square meals a day, with a 
hall-bedroom studio and a free view of Russian Hill thrown 
in. Some days there were only two plates, and on very bad 


“A funny, 


The (omic Strip 


By S.B. Dickson 
IMustrated by F: Sands Brunner 


days no plates. Then he would satisfy his stomach with 
promise of food on the morrow. Once he had to fool his 
stomach for three days. But he had laughed. Then success 
came. Success came through the agency of Pat. She lived 
in the next room. She also drew fashion plates. 

“They’re awful,’ Lonnie told her. “I can’t stand pink 
sweaters for stout women. And as for peacock-blue chiffon 
things for Follies girls ——”’ 

Pat closed an eye and grinned at him, and mixed her 
pinks and blues. 

Some days Lonnie had had four plates to do, and she 
none. Then he would pay for the dinner. But when business 
was good with her, and bad with him, his stubborn some- 
thing had refused to let him be her guest. She had been put 
to the expedience of making waffles in her room, and drop- 
ping in to ask if he wouldn’t help her eat them. She made 
good waffles. Sometimes there was a slice of ham on the 
side; frequently there were dill pickles. Lonnie loved dill 
pickles. 

“Don’t argue with me, Pat,’ he gloated. “It’s well and 
good to say that we ‘love’ humans, and just ‘like’ food. I 
love most humans, and like most foods. But pickles! Large, 
succulent dill pickles! I tell you I love them.” 

They were happy days, the days of waffles and dill 
pickles and ham. And now and then a spree at confetti- 
decorated Vannucci’s, on Stockton Street, where a seven- 
course dinner with ravioli and red wine might be had for 
seventy-five cents. 

It was at Vannucci’s that Pat introduced Lonnie to suc- 
cess. She, Pat, watched him as he sketched a hungry-eyed, 
thin-faced creature who was hunting a job in a steel plant. 
A hard-hearted superintendent leered at him and growled, 
“Nothing doing. We ain’t got no jobs for men. We use 
women on this job. They works for less.” And Lonnie 


drew a bright-eyed flapper in lace-trimmed overalls who 
was perched on a girder, riveting. She had Pat’s face. 


“You see, Pat,’’ he chuckled, “we men don’t 
stand a chance. Why, before long, we’ll have to 
hire out as nursemaids and let the women run the 
merry world.” 

He waited for her to say that it might be a good 
thing for the merry world, but she disappointed 
him. She sat staring at the sketch, her soft round 
chin cupped between her thumbs and forefingers. 
A stray curl dropped over her forehead and dangled 

before her brown-black eyes. Lonnie reached over to flick 
it aside with his finger. Pat said ‘‘Don’t.’’ She did not 
like to be touched. She looked down her nose, stuck out 
her lower lip, and blew. The wandering curl slipped back 
into place. 

“é Lon,” 

“All right; I will,’ agreed Lonnie. 


she asked, ‘‘why don’t you do it?”’ 
“ What? ” 


URN them into comic strips. Make a strip every day. 

Fellow trying to get a man’s job. Girl always one step 
ahead of him. Make him talkative, sort of. You know, 
philosophize about the weakness of women, and everything. 
Why don’t you, Lon?” 

Lon laughed. And did! 

In seven days and seven nights he created the comic strip 
of Malcolm and Beatrice. In another week he sold it to the 
Callyop Newspaper Syndicate, Inc. In another month he 
bought a tailor-made suit, and a dozen French linen hand- 
kerchiefs. In three months he bought a sport roadster. 
Then he suggested to Pat that they move to better quarters. 

“But.” argued Pat, “I cannot afford it.” 

‘‘___. and,’ ’ decided Lonnie, “whither you stayest, there 
too shall I stay.” 

Of course, the thing for them to have done would have 
been to get married, but Pat didn’t love Lonnie; he knew 
she didn’t. He knew that she just felt—well, not exactly 
sisterly, but not wifely either. And as for Lonnie, he had 
been in love so often, and fallen out so often, that he dared 
not take a chance of making Pat unhappy. He loved her 
more than he had ever loved any of God’s creatures. He 
had implicit confidence in her. But he did not trust himself. 

They stayed in the brown-front studio that hung on the 
side of Telegraph Hill, and he made money in his eight-foot 
square, wall-chipped room, and she made pink-and-blue pat- 
terns for fat dowagers and thin Follies in her seven and a half 
by eight room with the angels on the wall. 
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Then Lonnie became ambitious. “Pat,” he said, “‘I’m an 


artist, not a clown. I’m through with comic strips. I’m 
going to be an etcher. Don’t you think I’d be a wonderful 
etcher, Pat?” 

‘“ Wonderful,’”’ said Pat. ‘‘How could you be anything but 
wonderful?’’ And she ducked when he threw the nearest 
cusiiion at her. 

Lie became an etcher. Never would he forget the thrill of 
the first artist’s proof. He gave it to Pat, and destroyed the 
plate. He made twenty plates. They were good, very good. 
He brought to them a warmth of spirit, a depth of feeling 
tha: could never find place in a comic strip. Late into the 
sm::!1 hours he worked. 

li, the early evening Pat would sit with her drawing board 
on ier knee and watch him. When her eyes would no longer 
sta: open she would creep away to her room, and Lonnie 
would work on. 


EADACHES came, and at times it was as though a 

thousand devils were sticking pins in his eyes. Pins 
sticking his eyes; hammers pounding his head! And then, 
one night, his eyes were too tired to see the lines on the cop- 
per. He shoved his pen aside and sat back. Everything was 
blurred. Queer little jumping figures bobbed about. They 
must have been the pin devils. He looked at his face in the 
yellow stained mirror, and grumbled: 

“T can see you, all right. You’re pretty dim, and not a 
thing of beauty, but I can see you.”’ 

He lay on his bed. A hot towel was pressed to his lids. 
“It’s a funny, funny world,” he laughed weakly; and, 
chuckling at the queerness of the world, he plucked at the 
fuzz of the pink-and-blue 
comforter. 
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afraid to find out when I was alone. But it’s all right when 
you're here.”’ 

He sat up on the bed and held to her shoulders, his fingers 
biting into her flesh. 

“Pat,” he said, “‘I’m blind.’”’ Then he buried his face in 
her breast and sobbed. 

She sat rocking him in her arms like a baby. She crooned 
to him, and whispered “‘Sh-h-h!”’ and “There, now’’; and 
he became quiet. His breathing became deep and steady. 
Then, when she thought he had fallen asleep, he held her 
away from him and got up from the bed. She drew her 
kimono tight and watched him breathlessly. Groping his 
way across the room to the sink, he splashed his face and 
head with cold water, and drew a comb through his hair. 

“‘Pat,’’ he admonished, “‘don’t take it so seriously. I can 
just picture your face, all screwed up in a knot—no; don’t 
help me’’—as she started to lead him to a chair. ‘‘These 
things have happened before. It may be a matter of weeks, 
or days, or hours. But I don’t believe for a minute that I’m 
going to stay blind.” 

Pat flinched at the word and, biting her lower lip, closed 
her eyes. 

““As a matter of fact,” he rambled on, and she read the 
hopelessness in his voice, “‘I’ll probably be all right in the 
morning. If I’m not, you might have an oculist come in. 
I’d rather not have to go downtown this way. Will you do 
it, race 

She nodded; then, remembering, said ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

““And now,” he laughed, ‘“‘be decent and go back to your 
room. Do you want to scandalize the whole house? I’m 
going to bed.” 
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“Can I help?” He shook his head. She straightened the 
covers on his bed, watching him as he measured off the paces 
of the room. “I wish you’d let me stay,” she pleaded. 

He shook his head again. ‘I want to be alone. 
sleep now. Please go, Pat.” 

She went. She lay awake hour after hour, shivering, star- 
ing into the darkness of her room, trying to imagine ever- 
lasting darkness. She heard the chimes of the California 
Street church calling to midnight mass. Then Lonnie called 
““Pat!’’ In a second she was into her kimono and mules, 
and at his door. He was wandering around the room, clutch- 
ing the lapels of his dressing gown to his throat. 

“T can’t stand it,” he groaned. “I can’t stand it.” 


I can 


HE took his hand and walked around the room with him. 

Then, drawing chairs to the window, she placed blankets 
from his bed in them; and there they sat, his hand in hers. 
They talked about a thousand irrelevant things, and then 
were silent. They heard a street car clanging far below them. 
A milk truck rolled up to the curb, and went on its way down 
the street. Pat could see the red tail light fading into the 
fog that floated in from the bay. The lids were drawn over 
Lonnie’s wounded eyes and at times she thought he was 
asleep, but when she would have drawn her hand from his, 
his fingers closed tighter, and she stayed. 

“It’s a funny, funny world,” he muttered time and time 
again. “It’s a crazy world, but it’ll be all right in the 
morning.” 

“Tt’ll be all right in the morning,” echoed Patricia, and 
her heart was cold with fear, and warm with hope. But 
morning came and Lonnie’s world was dark. While Pat 
went to her room and 
bathed and dressed, he 








Hours later Pat, return- 


struggled into his clothes. 
She returned to find him 





ing from an exhibit at the 
Beaux-Arts, heard him 
groan. She leaned her ear 
to the wall and listened. 

Pat tiptoed around her 
room in her stocking feet, 
folding fresh laundry in 
the drawer of the ugly 
oak dresser. Then, as she 
drew back the covers of 
the bed, she heard Lonnie 
groan again. It fright- 
ened her. She pressed her 
lips to the wall and whis- 
pered ‘‘Lon!’’ He did not 
answer, and she spoke his 
name louder. 

“Go away, Pat,” he 
growled. Then, as she did 
not answer, he whispered, 
“Pat—can you come in?”’ 

She hesitated but a 
moment, and then, slip- 
ping on her black silk 
kimono, went into the 
dark hall. ‘‘It’s me, Lon,” 
she whispered at his door. 
“I’m coming in.” 

His room was dark. 
“Shall I light the light?’’ 
she asked. 

“Yes, light it.” 








HE pressed the button. 
Lonnie was lying, fully 
dressed, across his bed. 
His hair was rumpled, his 
face drawn. 

‘Light it,”” he repeated. 

“What, Lonnie?” 

“The light.” 

She hurried to him. He 
gaved past her, gazed at 
the ceiling. She pressed 
her fingers to her lips so 
that she would not cry 
out. She held out her 
hand, held it before his 
face, and he did not take it. 

‘Light it,’’ he said. 
“Why don’t you light 
th: light?’’ He reached 
out his hand, and his fin- 
gers touched her cheek. 
“Tat,” he gasped, “ you’re 
crying. Don’t cry! Did 
youlightit?’’ His fingers 
felt her head nod. He 
moaned, ‘“‘I knew it, I 








shaving. 

“Not a single cut,” he 
boasted. ‘‘But Pat, I’m 
worried. What’ll I do for 
food? I’ll be darned if I'll 
go into a restaurant and 
have people pity me while 
I spill tomato soup all 
over my tie.” 

Her laugh was almost 
gay as she told him he’d 
probably end his days eat- 
ing her waffles. 

“And pickles, Pat?” 

“And pickles.” 








AT took charge. Their 

life had been selfishly 
lonely. They had few 
acquaintances and no 
friends. The acquaint- 
ances met Pat and shook 
their heads sadly—and 
went about their business. 
The oculist came, and 
shook his head dubiously, 
and gave instructions. 
The landlord came in once 
or twice, asking if there 
was something he could 
bring Lonnie—a book or 
something. The secretary 
of the Callyop Newspaper 
Syndicate, Inc., sent flow- 
ers and a message of sym- 
pathy. And then affairs 
settled into a groove. 
Lonnie spent the days in 
an armchair close to Pat’s 
drawing board, keeping up 
an endless chain of chatter 
as she worked. They found 
a French restaurant close 
to the studio—the Philos- 
opher’s Inn, it was 
called—where they could 
eat ina booth, and Lonnie 
could spill his onion soup 
unembarrassed. But he 
quickly learned to manage 
his hands. He had the 
sure, sensitive touch of an 
artist. 

One day they went to 
the bank, and Pat was 
given authority to sign 
checks against his account. 
They bought a typewriter 
with a special keyboard, 














knewit; I’ve known it for 
hours. I was afraid to get 
up and light the light to 





SHE KNEW THAT HE DARED NOT LET 


HIMSELF CARE 


and Lonnie wrote jingles 
and limericks for practice. 

















prove it to myself. I was 
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mavteend NOTHER girl. What a pity!” That 
eeu! is what more than one friend of Mr. 
mai and Mrs. Robert Smith Todd, of Lex- 
4; ington, Kentucky, must have said to 
=| himself one December morning in 
1818—adding, if he were moved by signs, ‘“‘She’ll 
be unlucky, born on the thirteenth.” 

No doubt the Todds would have preferred a 
boy. They had but one, and there were two 
girls already ahead of the little newcomer. Boys 
are always at a special premium in a new country, 
and Kentucky was siill new in 1818. Then, too, 
there was the carrying on of the Todd name. It 
was distinguished in the country. Nobody, of 
course, imagined—not even the soothsayers, if 
there were such about—that the new baby girl 
was to do more to interest the world in general 
in the Todds than all the men of the 
name who had gone before her or who 
have come after; that it was she who 
was to give them a particular place in 
the history of the United States. 

The child—Mary, they called her — 
came into a pleasant and prosperous 
home. Robert Todd himself was a 
charming gentleman of his day—well 
educated, energetic, interested in the 
town and the state. At the moment that Mary arrived 
he was the junior partner in the leading grocery of Lex- 
ington. The partnership was not long-lived, the business 
passing into Robert Todd’s hands. There it flourished 
bravely, gradually leading its owner into the manufactur- 
ing of cotton yarns. But cotton manufacturing was not 
the end of Robert Todd’s activi- 
ties. Before the last little girl of 
his was eighteen, his standing in 
Lexington business circles was such 
as to lead to his appointment as 
president of a new bank. He was 
also serving by this time as a mem- 
ber of the Kentucky Assembly. 
A first-rate citizen, the father of 
Mary Todd. 

His wife, Eliza Parker, was in 
every way worthy of him. Her 
family was as good as his 
own; her traditions, reli- 
gious and social, very like 
his. She was a lady of the 
type of her day—a lady 
who was ready to do her 
part as the wife of an am- 
bitious young citizen in a 
pioneer state which, above 
all, needed people and still 
more people. She was but 
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twenty-three years old Lethe 

when Mary, who was her <n 

fourth child, was born. With an armful of shingles 
Rearing a girl in those she sallied forth. 


days was no uncharted 

task. Mr. and Mrs. Todd were well equipped with patterns 
for training Mary and her sisters—patterns approved by 
the “‘best society,’’ and solemnly laid down in elegant Eng- 
lish in a variety of handsomely bound and beautifully printed 
manuals for the rearing of the young. The patterns left little 
choice to the parent and none at all to the child. 


cA Natural Rebel 


OU must mind your manners: Learn to sit straight, never 

cross your legs, keep silent in the presence of your elders— 
arule backed by solemn precepts, forever quoted. “Silence is 
golden,”’ or ‘Children should be seen, not heard.’’ You must 
not cry if hurt, must never show anger. As you grew, the 
do’s and don’ts grew, forming an elaborate code guaranteed 
to produce the perfect lady. 

With the manners went accomplishments—dancing, 
music, riding. Lexington was only forty-three years old 
when Mary joined it, but it boasted dancing, singing, piano 
and drawing masters of fine qualifications, and every girl of 
the gentry was sent to one or another of them. How this 
severe round from morning until night must have often tor- 
mented her! She was a natural rebel. Revolt with her did 
not take the unpleasant form of sulks, but the more pic- 
turesque one of loud and violent wailing—tantrums, they 
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Mary Todd Lincolir 


The Wife of Abraham Lincoln 
By IpA M. TaRBELL 


ait called them. What shedid not like, 
what she did not understand, she 
resisted with tears and fists. Her 
sudden tempests of rage, fear, re- 
volt were quickly over; andif harm 
% gw was done—harm she could under- 
/ stand—she was all penitence, for 
the child was as warmly affection- 
CD ate, as naturally gay, as she was by 
moments violent and rebellious. 
As she grew up no one had more 
=~ friends, for who was so clever as 
al Mary, so daring, such good com- 
pany, in spite of a certain fear one 
always had of an outbreak? But 
then it was so quickly over! 

The most dreadful blow that can 
be dealt in childhood to one of 
Mary Todd’s loving and rebellious 
nature is the death of an adored 


: =a 2 mother, and this blow she suffered 


when she was but seven years old. 
Mrs. Todd had added a boy anda 
girl to her flock since Mary came, and in 1825, when she was 
but thirty years old, she bore a seventh child. He could 
have lived but a short time, for the family records make no 
mention of him; yet his name, Robert 
P., is on the bottom of the same head- 
stone that marks his mother’s grave in 
Lexington’s beautiful cemetery. I found 
it there one October day last year, by 
scraping away 
the leaves and 
dirt, packed so 
high on the 
stone that even 
members of the 
family have ap- 
parently let it go 
unnoticed. It is 
a pathetic story 
one reads in the 
simple inscrip- 
tion: 

ELIza P. 

WIFE OF 

R. S. Topp 

DIED JULY5, 1825 

IN HER 

30TH YEAR 


ROBERT P. 
SON OF 
R.S.&E.P. Topp 
















There was much “ flourishing about in carriages” 
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Pen Drawings by 
F. Sands Brunner 


What a terrifying and inexplicable experience 
it must have been for little Mary Todd; how 
abandoned she must have felt! It would be quite 
useless, I imagine, to tell her God had taken her 
mother. Why had He taken her? She was to ask 
that question again and again in future life, when 
deaths more blackly tragic than even this, the 
earliest she knew, tore her heart and shattered 
her hopes. 

Life could never be quite the same again for 
the little girl. She must find a new center of in- 
terest. She seems to have found it in school, 
t Fortunately for Robert Todd, Lexington offered 
: him excellent schools fitted for the needs of each 
of his little flock of daughters. Mary he sent to 
an excellent and famed private day school kept 
by a picturesque and scholarly clergyman. the 

Reverend John Ward. No idlers or chat- 
terers were tolerated by Schoolmaster 
Ward. His discipline was notoriously 
severe—one remarkable rule compelling 
his pupils to appear at 5 A.M. to recite 
their history lesson. But everybody loved 
and honored him, and the girls who 
weathered his harsh rule were held high 
in Lexington. “John Ward’s Young 
Ladies,” they were called. 

Mary Todd seems to have been a diligent student, 
eager, interested, ambitious; one who used what she 
learned, too. She early caught the idea that one of the 
most desirable accomplishments for a lady was to talk 
well. She had a natural wit, a liveliness of mind, a sharp- 
ness of tongue that made her the best of talkers; but she 
saw what many a girl never senses, the relation of knowl- 

edge to effective conversation, and she set herself to her stud- 
ies. She is never more attractive than in the réle of student. 

When Mary Todd was fourteen or possibly a little older 
she was transferred to the boarding school of Madame Men- 
telle, a cultivated Frenchwoman, much admired in Lexing- 
ton. Here she remained four years. As no language but 
French was used at Madame Mentelle’s she came to speak 
and write the language with ease. 


Social Life in Lexington 


ARY TODD’S school days were over by the time she 

was eighteen, and she was free now to join the merry- 
making of what was the gayest as well as the most elegant 
town west of the Alleghanies. Social life in Lexington had 
always been a brilliant affair. It had been founded by people 
brought up, for the most part, with the fine social traditions 
of Virginia. Every visitor to Lexington in the early days 
writes of the elegance and taste of the best people. For many 
years the town was the central market of the West, and that 
meant wealth. It was from early days the greatest horse- 
breeding and horse-racing center in the country. 

The situation of the town was delightful. The country 
about was amazingly fertile, the homes were fine, there was a 
university which brought many young men, and there was 
the capital, only about twenty-five miles 
away, at Frankfort, calling together peri- 
odically the best men of the state. Youth 
danced and sang and rode. Fine country 
homes opened to jolly cavalcades for cin- 
nersand parties. You journeyed to Louis- 
ville and Shelbyville and Harrodsburg for 
balls and banquets. Kentucky might be 
new, but she was high-spirited and light- 
hearted and felt that the best the world 
had to offer was her birthright. It was 
a spirit to which 
Mary Todd nat- 
urally and «a- 
gerly answerd, 
but gay as Lex- 
ington might be 
all P she was looking 

<i abroad. The 
ambition to 
travel was nat- 
ural in one of !uer 
spirit, and her 
education had 


(Continued on 
Page 48) 
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Nancy Hanks Lllaby: By Qune Higginson Spicer 
Mbastratedby Fructt Crter 


LEEP, little Abram, your eyelids are droopin’. 
Thar at the threshold a chipmunk comes snoopin’. 
Whippoorwill’s tellin’ thet winter is over. 
Sleep, little baby, for Mammy’s your lover. 


Sleep, little Abram. Thar’s childer I know 
Wrapped in soft flannels and pillered like snow. 
Your bed be corn husks, with b’arskin for cover; 
But God keeps ye snug, and Mammy’s your lover. 


Jes one more ‘young-un here beneath our thatch, 

Jes one more mouth—and the wild wolf at the latch! 
God make me stronger to care for my Abe; 

The pioneer’s milestone’s the grave of a babe. 


Up, heart 0’ Nancy! Despairin’ is sinnin’. 

Strength, hands o° mine, fer your weavin’ and spinnin’. . . 
And oh, how I hone fer a white shift to bring him, 

And oh, fer more time jes to nuzzle and sing him! 


Sleep, little Abram. The night owl is hootin’; 

Out on the mounting your daddy is shootin’. 

All the green hillside hez lost its snow cover— 
Spring’s come, my blessed, and Mammy’s your lover. 












A SHADOW FELL ACROSS HIS BODY AND A POCK-MARKED FACE WAS 
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THRUST INTO HIS 


Lhe Ftorns of Ramadan 
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=2)RS. SHAFTER sat sewing in her rocker on 
Bi} the back porch. During the months that 
@| Robert had been away his mother had 
{| aged perceptibly. Her hair was no grayer, 
i $i; and she was, if anything, more erect than 
i} before, but her eyes had a look hitherto 
unknown and there were new lines upon 
===) her face, which gave her less an appearance 
of added years than of self-knowledge and determination. 
Mrs. Shafter had, up to the moment of the departure of her 
son, regarded it as her Christian duty not only to obey her 
husband, as she had promised at the altar to do, but to 
honor his opinions to the entire effacement of her own. 

Since she was a woman of intelligence this self- 
abnegatory process of swallowing the arbitrary dictates 
of another’s mind had resulted in giving her a chronic 
mental indigestion, whose objective symptoms were a 
primary vacillation followed by depression. 

She, poor woman, had long since decided that Robert 
must be dead; and blamed herself for it. Yet she never 
ceased to set his place at table or to have something 
ready and waiting for him in case he should unexpectedly 
appear, and when she sat on the back porch ostensibly to 
watch the side door it was less to guard the house against 
the approach of tramps than to be in advantageous 
position to glimpse anyone who might be coming down 
Bellevue Avenue. 

Someone was coming—only it was not Robert. “I do 
believe it’s Clare Vernon!” she said to herself. ‘‘How 
d’y’ do, Clare!”’ she exclaimed cheerfully as the latter 
came up the steps, kissing her. ‘‘How pretty you look! 
What a lovely dress.” 











HE girl, too, looked older and her face had lost the 
confident, almost impertinent look it had worn on 
her return from New York. ‘I’m so glad to see you!” 
Clare gave back the kiss. She gave Robert’s mother a 
look of pathetic inquiry. “‘Have you heard anything?” 
Mrs. Shafter pulled up a chair for her visitor. ‘Sit 
down, dear. No, not a single word! But I’m sure we 
shall. Robert always hated to write letters, even when 
he was a little boy. Anyhow, I comfort myself by 


By ARTHUR [RAIN 
Illustrated by L. F. Wilford 


saying that no news is good news.” Her lips trembled and 
the tears came into her eyes. “‘Oh, Clare! I won’t believe 
he’s dead! I won’t. You don’t think he is, do you?” 

“Of course not! Something happened that made him go 
away and the same thing keeps him from writing.” 





‘“ALLAH! ALLAH!”’ SF ME | 
YELLED THE La" 
NEGRO ~ . 





Mrs. Shafter suddenly burst into tears. ‘“‘It was all our 
own fault that he went away!”’ she sobbed. “If we had only 
been a little less harsh about his failure to pass his college 
examinations! His father took him to task very severely. 
They had words about it—I don’t know just what, but he 
was terribly hurt. If I’d only had more of a mind of my 
own, I could have prevented it.” 

“You’re not to blame!” whispered Clare. ‘‘Or, if you are, 
only the least little bit. I’ve never told you before, Mrs. 
Shafter, but Robert and I were practically engaged. Not 
actually, but we’d talked about it in a general way and even 

gone so far as to discussa house on Hillside Avenue. 
When I came back from school last spring I was rather 
horrid to Robert. I even pretended that he thought 
things had gone further than they had. Finally he got 
angry and insisted on my saying right then and there 
whether we were engaged—‘yesorno’! And, naturally, 
I said ‘no.’” 

Mrs. Shafter wiped her eyes. ‘Of course I suspected 
there was something between you,”’ she said, “with him 
over at your house every minute of the day and going off 
on motor trips and all that! And, I must say, I’d have 
welcomed you as a daughter-in-law, Clare!” She drew 
the girl to her and kissed her again. “‘There! It makes 
me feel better to think that we’re all a little to blame!” 


Te consolation party was still going on when Mr. 
Shafter appeared. Robert’s disappearance had had 
no visible effect upon either his appearance or mann:r 
save possibly to make him, if anything, slightly more 
autocratic. It was, so to speak, his way of whistling to 
keep his courage up. 

“Hello, Clare!’ he remarked curtly. ‘‘How’s your 
mother ?”’ 

“‘She’s talking of taking a trip around the world,”’ re- 
plied Clare. 

“A trip around the world!” snorted Mr. Shafter. 
““What does she want to go gallivanting all over the lot 
for? Why can’t she settle down and enjoy herself at 
home?” 

“Perhaps if she’d had a chance to go when she was 
younger she wouldn’t want to now,”’ said his wife. ‘It 
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seems to me if Carrie Vernon takes a fancy to go to Europe 
she’s a perfect right to indulge it. There’s nothing to keep 
her at home.”’ 

From his ordinarily meek spouse this was a revolutionary 
remark. Mr. Shafter looked at her in surprised disapproval. 
“H’m!” he said. ‘‘Perhaps you’ll be wanting to go next! 
I always thought you held woman’s place to be the home.” 

‘And so I do!” she retorted. ‘‘But sometimes the sooner 
folks have a chance to try things the sooner they get over 
wanting to do them!”’ 

Clare, feeling that her presence might prove embarrassing, 
remarked that she must be going along—she had to help 
her mother pack. Mr. Shafter escorted her to 
the gate. 

“Look here, Mattie!” he said as he rejoined 
his wife on the back porch. ‘‘What did you 
mean talking that way about going to Europe? 
At your age!” 

“I didn’t know as I mentioned anything L 
about going to Europe,” she replied calmly, 
continuing to sew. ‘“‘I merely said I didn’t know 
any reason why Carrie Vernon shouldn’t go if she wanted to.” 

There was something about her attitude that annoyed and 
baffled him. “‘That wasn’t all of it. What did you mean by 
saying what you did about it being good for folks to goaway?”’ 

“Simply that I believe in foreign travel,” she answered 
placidly. “It tends to broaden people, just as living in a 
small place may make ’em narrow. I guess in the long run 
traveling makes ’em more contented with their own lot.” 

Mr. Shafter was beginning to be annoyed. “Are you 
hinting anything about Robert?”’ he demanded. 

Mrs. Shafter laid down her sewing. “I’m not hinting 
anything!”’ she answered firmly. ‘‘But now that you’ve 
introduced the subject I do think that if we’d been a little 
more sympathetic about his wanting to go out West and see 
something of the world, it would have been a good thing.” 

“You think I was too hard on him about those examina- 
tions.” 

“I think you might have given him another chance!” 


HE fact that the Honorable Hiram now held precisely the 
same opinion only served to increase his exasperation. 
“You're all wrong!’’ he exploded. ‘‘Let me tell you some- 
thing! If I had the whole thing to do over again I’d do it 
just the same way. What the American people need to learn 


LAN 


AISHA SPRANG UPON HIM. 


THE DISTANCE BETWEEN THEM, 
HOWEVER, GAVE HIM TIME TO DRAW HIS YATAGHAN 
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is that there ain’t anything anywhere else better’n what they 
can get right here in their own home towns! Let Carrie 
Vernon go hiking all over the globe if she wants to! And 
lug her daughter along with her! She won’t find any finer 
scenery than there is in Union County, nor better victuals 
nor nicer people than there are here. There ain’t any form 
of government anywhere near as good as the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

“Then,” said his wife, ‘it might be a good thing to have 
her go and find it out for herself!” 

Bloody but unbowed, the Honorable Hiram grumbled off 
to his library. He couldn’t make out what had come over 
Mattie—she used to be so docile and sweet tempered. 

“‘Damn!” he shouted at the plaster cast of Daniel Web- 
ster. He would have liked to smash the glass dome over the 
stuffed woodpecker and hurl the Memorial History of Co- 
lumbus through the window. Yet there were tears in his 
eyes. The surface anger of this pompous little provincial 
burgher was but the tide rip over a current of emotion that 
threatened to sweep his life away. The loss of Robert had, in 
fact, nearly killed him. No longer did he greatly value his 
bank, his lumber mill, or even the local chairmanship of his 
political party. He wanted his only son! He could hardly 
bear to look around the library, so vividly did it remind him 














BEFORE DAWN THEY LEFT THE MOUNTAINS 
BEHIND THEM AND ENTERED A BROAD VALLEY 


25 


of that last evening when he had told Robert what was the 
matter with him. 

“Wish I hadn’t lambasted him quite so hard!”’ he mut- 
tered. “I didn’t really mean half of it.” 


VI 


HAT he was still of this world was brought to Robert’s 
attention by an excruciating pain in his back, due to the 
jagged stone half perforating it, as he lay among the bowl- 
ders of the ravine. At first 
he was conscious only of the 
= . torture which, at each at- 
ant tempted breath, dwarfed all 
-—- minor agonies. Gradually 
he became conscious of a 
; stiffened, bruised and aching 
“. physical area only slightly 
less painful, which appeared 
to have once been his body, but which, as 
yet, was incapable of exterior sensation. 
A fierce and relentless sun beat blister- 
ingly upon his head, now seemingly of enormous size, and 
which buzzed and throbbed unintermittently. 

He raised a lacerated hand to his face to relieve his eyes 
from the blinding light and was vaguely surprised to find it 
encrusted with blood. Slowly the realization that he was 
alive came to him; his presence at the bottom of the ravine 
began to connect itself with the still vivid memory of his 
struggle with the sheik on the white mule. The picture be- 
came complete—the hot, tainted breath of the old man in his 
face, the creeping approach of the girl behind him, the sud- 
den flash, which for an instant had illuminated the barbaric 
scene, before the impact which had hurled him over the 
abyss. With returning consciousness his agony became the 
more intense. He was being broiled alive in that terrible 
sun. He made a superhuman effort to lift his head and open 
his eyes. 

Above him rose the steep, stony slope leading to the pla- 
teau, dotted with the white figures of dead Arabs. One lay 
just beside him, the burnoose burned and bloody, the body 
itself twisted into a grotesque attitude of prayer. Farther 
down the ravine the white mule sprawled upon its back with 
its legs in the air, while across the stream a half-naked 


(Continued on Page 197) 
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(oheerful Schemes for Your Bedrooms 


pyu\F ANY bedroom in your house is in need of fur- 

#| nishing, or of doing over, do present it with a 
| really charming scheme. For it is just as easy, 
and need be no more costly, to plan a bedroom 

=@8) that is gay and cheerful and satisfying as it is 
to peg one that is ugly and dreary and dull. Planned with 
care, it will wear as well for being gay, besides affording ever 
so much more pleasure. 

If it is your own bedroom that is to be refurnished, decide 
you won’t be afraid of gayety and color. For it’s nice to 
wake up in a room that is cheerful enough to start you on 
your day with a smile. If your guest room needs refurnish- 
ing, remember that a gay guest room makes a happy guest, 
and perhaps you'll decide on some such gayety as 
furniture done in parchment yellow, crisp counter- 





By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


Interior Decoration Editor 


small and dark it is, will respond at once to some happy 
scheme of furnishing, if you’ll just determine to cheer it up 
with color, with small-sized furniture painted an engaging 
hue, and with mirrors, gay rufflings, and demure slipper chairs. 

Believing that ingenuity and the decorative instinct can 
evolve a delightfully cheerful bedroom scheme in the face of 
all manner of discouragements, I have furnished a bedroom 
for you this month which is designed to achieve charm in 
spite of various serious handicaps. But before we try the 
prescription on such knotty problems as rooms too dark, too 


small or too commonplace, for a moment let us admire this 
cheery bedroom merely as a gay and attractive scheme which 
will be worth duplicating in just any room at all. 

The unusual furniture of antiqued jade green shows deco- 
rative panels of old ivory on the headboards of the beds and 
on the front of the high chest of drawers, further enhanced 
by accenting decorations of rose and gold, schemed richly 
in the Venetian manner. The beds are uncommon in design, 
and have no footboards; the dressing table has a black 
marbleized top, a rose-hued flounce, and a tall green-framed 
mirror hung above it on the wall. The chest of drawers is 
roomy; the green table small, folding type; the three seat- 
ing pieces include a dressing-table bench of green with a se:it 
of cane, an armchair covered in figured cretonne, and 
a slipper chair done in plain deep-rose chintz. 





panes of turquoise, and turquoise-patterned curtains 
of sunny gold. If your daughter has just reached 
the age of appreciation, start the refurnishing of her 
room with something really pretty—a dressing table 
flounced in chintz, or a posted bed with perky rufflings 
on its canopy—and then live up to these beautiful 
new inspirations in the balance of the scheme. 

Or should your son deserve a newly furnished room 
befitting his growing-up importance, plan a scheme 
that will be cheerful from the beauty standpoint as 
well as sturdy from the point of wear. For any boy 
will delight in a room that is masculinely durable, but 
rich in color too. Start the furnishing of such a room 
with a daybed having a low head and foot board, ora 
sturdy Windsor bed, a simple chest of drawers, a 
table desk, and two Windsor chairs. Paint these 
pieces in black or some rich hue such as deep peacock 
blue or dull Chinese red; then add curtains of black- 
grounded cretonne, rich also in brilliant colors, with 
this same fabric used as a counterpane on the bed. 

Not only will your very finest bedroom be twice as 
charming for being gay and cheerful-looking but the 
most dubious bedroom in your house, no matter how 




















Because of the rather noticeable floral panels and 
other decorations on this jade-green furniture, there 
have been chosen for this room plain walls, unfigured 
window hangings, and a plain floor treatment. The 
walls are done in cream color. The window curtai 
are of brilliant deep-rose glazed chintz, with valan 
and tie-backs accented with ruffles of cool green; t 
glass curtains are of plain-hemmed creamy net. Ti: 
dressing-table flounce, and just one chair, repeat t! ¢ 
use of the brilliant rose-hued chintz. The beds ha? 
creamy candlewick counterpanes, and the floor is ca 
peted in rose-taupe. In all, this room scheme is n« 
only gay and cheerful but possesses a large measu' 
of beauty and dignity as well, making it eligible fcr 
duplication in many average types of rooms. 

But aside from such pleasant and normal uses for ° 
scheme like this, what handicaps may such furnish- 
ings help to conquer? Suppose your worst probler 
is the bedroom that is too dark. Even if such a room 
has only one window and a bleak exposure, you wi! 
find that such gay furniture of green, ivory, rose and 
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(Continued on Page 116) 
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Gsyn|N DESIGNING the flower garden on 
‘Pere! the small place we are at once con- 
if B| fronted with adifficult but by no means 





F@a| unsolvable problem. We have a very 
a8) limited area to work with, and so must 

be particularly careful to see that everything we 

do is essential and just right. We cannot think 
loosely, for if we do our garden will show ill effects 

from our inattention. But by accurate planning 

we can create effects, even in very small spaces, 
which are charming and really interesting. 

Now there are two general types of garden plan, 
known to the landscape profession as formal and 
informal, or better, architectural and naturalistic. 

We must choose between the two, and, in view of 

the controlling factors of the site, we will usually 

find that the architectural type is the better for 

our present purpose. It conforms more easily to the 
restrictions of shape and size imposed by the lot. Be- 
cause of its predominating straight lines it is more 
happy in close juxtaposition with the architectural lines 
of the house, and, furthermore, it takes less room to 
create a good formal effect than it does an interesting 
naturalistic, or informal, one. The latter, by the way, 
never appears at its best when closely related to formal 
structures, for it is a thing of Nature; the contrast be- 
tween the two is too great. 

On the small place we generally have to confine our 
garden endeavors to the back yard, for that is about 
the only space left at our disposal, unless, of course, 
we are so fortunate as to have an extremely large lot, 
or own the one next door. And being more or less com- 
pelled to consider the formal type of plan, we are in- 
terested in the various ways in which that type of 
garden can be handled. It can be square, oblong, oval 
or circular, or a combination of two of these shapes, 
according to the site upon which the garden is to be de- 
veloped. The first and second types are by far the more 
usual. The others are rather difficult to carry out unless 
the area in question clearly suggests that the garden will be 
most fitting if developed upon a curvilinear motive. 


HEREVER the garden is located, whether at the rear 

along with the garage, service court and vegetable gar- 
den, or at the side, we are first of all concerned with its rela- 
tionship to the house. A small garden on a small lot must 
have this relationship by the very nature of things. Such 
a garden is always an intimate one and is constantly viewed 
both from within doors and out. Accessibility is a cardinal vir- 
tue. I have no patience with those gardens that are reached 
only by a trip around the house, nor with those which can 
be viewed only from the windows of the service wing. The 
trouble with such gardens is that they have been developed 
with no regard to a proper relationship. The easiest way of 





1m elias 


The idea of planting for sky line need not be restricted to our shrub groups, but can be carried out to 
advantage in perennial groupings. For contrast and emphasis towering masses of delphinium, holly- 
hocks or verbascum make the garden picturesque. 
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Formal effects are best for the very small lot. 


The Small 
Formal Garden 


By H. STUART ORTLOFF 
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Each garden must have a major axis developed 
through the center. 


27 


securing a proper connection between the garden 
and the house is to develop the garden axis on 
the center line of some door or window, terrace 
or porch. 

Now landscape design is as much a matter of 
rules and theories as any other art. These rules 
are perhaps somewhat dogmatic, but their ob- 
servance is, nevertheless, necessary to successful 
garden achievement. To fail to carry them out 
ruins at once the effectiveness of our work, and no 
amount of clever planting will ever quite obliter- 
ate our thoughtlessness in overlooking cardinal 
principles. The first rule is concerned with the 
axial relation of the garden. An axis is the central 
line of any symmetrical figure around which the 
rest of the design is built. Each garden must 
have a major axis, which generally will be de- 

veloped through the center of the garden along the 
longitudinal dimension. It is this axial line which en- 
ables us to have a close relationship between the garden 
and the house. 


SECOND rule is that the secondary axis in a rec- 
tangular garden scheme must be at right angles to 
the major axis, and subordinate to it. In most small 
gardens this secondary axis takes the form of paths, but 
it can be developed as a small bit of greensward against 
which the beds will show to a better advantage. 
A third rule is that all axes must be terminated. 
They begin at a definite place and must end no less 
definitely. Aimless paths in a garden, wandering here 
and there and never appearing to arrive, are an abomi- 
nation, especially in a formal garden where the plan is 
regular. These terminations can be of a variety of 
things, such as seats, sundials, pools or bird baths— 
something which will appear to be the reason for a path 
leading in that direction and which will turn the attention 
back to the garden itself when that point is reached. Of 
course the major axis will have the most important termina- 
tion, the keynote of the garden. Here we can use a small 
garden house, fountain, pool, or a good piece of statuary. It 
is quite possible, however, in the simple garden to use suc- 
cessfully a conspicuous plant as a termination; for example, 
a tall cedar set in a group of white pines or a group of white 
birches against a dark background of evergreens. A broad 
outlook into the surrounding vista is seldom a fitting termi- 
nation for any axis. 

Then we must observe those old yet all-important factors 
of good design—unity, balance and emphasis. A formal 
treatment depends largely on balance, whereas unity gen- 
erally follows if we do not spoil our effect by too exotic 
planting. Since the major axis divides our garden into two 


(Continued on Page 64) 





In planning an interesting sky line it is almost imperative that we use a few small trees such as the 
dogwood, the Fudas tree, hawthorns, or any of the many flowering fruits, together with tall 
columnar cedars, cryptomeria or arborvite. 









“Wy IGH indignance, the result of hitherto un- 
= expected discrepancy in current proceed- 
ings, prevailed in the First Form classroom 
of the Crane City Country Day School 
for Small Boys. Miss Byron’s startling 
announcement had swept the rows of close- 
cropped heads—for it was early June— 
with the gentleness of an embryonic 
typhoon. 

After the first wavelike shock of total 
bewilderment there followed a rippling 
a os : succession of shuffling by disgusted, sub- 

pe stantially soled feet. Desk tops were raised 

and lowered in outraged, staccato reports. 

An ink-besmirched copy of Common Words Commonly Mis- 

spelled dropped to the floor with uncommon rapidity and 

violence. Arose a great murmur of rebellious whispering 

which swelled into rather more audible comment at the back 
of the room. 

“Aw, gosh! Lookat that! She’s spoilin’ the whole thing!” 

““What’s the idea anyhow? Does she think pirates’re a 
buncha sissies?”’ 

“Gee whiz!’”” Uttered with emphatic hopelessness. 

“Let’s not be in her ole play!” 

“Aw, she’s crazy anyways—ole Goggle-eyes!”’ 

Of course Miss Amelia Byron could scarcely be termed in- 
sane. Any examining alienist would have attested to that. 
Besides, and quite naturally, mentally deficient teachers 
were not employed in the Crane City Country Day School 
for Small Boys, although it must be admitted the oppor- 
tunity for utter derangement was theirs, especially as teacher 
of the First Form—ages ten to twelve. 

No, Miss Byron was far from insanity. Merely, at the 
close of her initial year in attempting to impart erudition to 
the sub-youth, she was still innocently unaware that, under 
strained conditions, the First Form became more ostensibly 
endowed with all those ingredients which go to make boydom 
an unlighted bomb. As yet, strangely enough, Miss Byron 
had never encountered actually undisguised “strained con- 
ditions”’ in her career, which is probably the reason she had 
never read that unprinted sign: BoyS—IGNITIBLE—HAN- 
DLE WITH CARE!” 








ERETOFORE the fuse had only sizzled, sputtered a 

bit, and then died slowly, never burning its full length. 
But now—well, the explosion was due any minute, and with 
the concentrated vim of an ammunition plant nestling in a 
volcano. One week to the end of the term! The First Form 
was restless, touchy. The slightest spark—-catastrophe. 

“No,” said Miss Byron in tones severely prim, “no, we 
shall not use it. I have decided on that.” 

A horrified silence now. The idea of elimination was 
sacrilege. Who ever heard of reading Treasure Island and 
skipping that part? Why, that was the part that kept you 
awake, the part that left you afraid to turn out the light; 
the most blood-curdling, goose-fleshy, sleep-chasing part 
of the whole story! 

You repeated it over and over, visualizing all the glori- 
ously terrible details it suggested. Then you looked under 
the bed, or behind the door, to find out if any scar-faced 
gentleman with a cutlass in his teeth, a patch over one eye, 
and long, black, drooping mustachios was waiting until you 
closed your eyes so that he might cut your throat all the 
more quietly. 

Once, you remember, you saw him actually standing there, 
leering at you. That was quite terrible. Although father 
was mad—said it was all nonsense—because he had to catch 
an early train in the morning, mother sat by the bed until 
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Thus sang the salt-eating, blood-cursing captain. 


.Yo-Ho-H, and a Bottle 


By JOHN LEE MAHIN, JR. 


Illustrated by Gertrude A. Kay 


you finally fell asleep. You were 
quite in a sweat, you remember. 

Even then you dreamed about 
all those 


Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest — 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 
Drink and the devil had done for the 

rest— 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 


And this was to be discarded! 
It was all very unthinkable. The 
goggle-eyed ole cat! 

Again Miss Byron’s voice came 
through the disparaging gloom: 
““, . Impossible to include this— 
this chantey in our dramatization. 
The coarseness and crude vulgarity 
of such a seafaring song is scarcely fitted to a presentation of 
any refinement. It seems impossible that a man of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s great literary powers should have stooped 
to such ribald—er—immorality.’’ An uncomfortable silence. 
“T am sure,” she added confidently, ‘‘that you men agree 
with me.” 

That “you men” form of address had been one of the sav- 
ing factors in Miss Byron’s association with the First Form. 
It had been a prime reason for the fuse only sizzling, instead 
of burning down to the ignitible ingredients. It satisfied a 
vanity of the pre-long-trousers era. In the lower forms it had 
been just ‘‘children”’ or a simple “‘now, boys.’”’ But to have 
been at last correctly recognized as of a more mature status! 
It had been an overwhelming coup for Miss Byron, sending 
the members of the First Form home with an eye of almost 
familiarity for parental razors. 





Much fine booty. 
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Now, however, its value had suddenly dwindled. The fuse 


‘sputtered ominously. As if in warning, a copy of First Steps 


in the Mother Tongue “‘stepped”’ off a desk in the rear row, 

skidded along the floor and lodged next to Common Words 
Commonly Misspelled. Two ultimatums of war. A 
slight sound, somewhere between a hiss and, sadly 
enough, a sort of gastronomic disorder, issued from 
the same direction. 

But Miss Byron was not to be deterred by any 
such momentary offense. If the class felt they had 
been wronged, she was confidentin what she was 
about to offer as indemnity. She rapped a manda- 
tory ruler. 

“Now, men,” she continued unperturbed, and 
looking around the room with an I’ve-got-a-surprise- 
for-you-smile, “you mustn’t be too hasty in your 
conclusions. We shall still have our pirate song, but 
one which I know you will all feel is in better taste 
and which will serve the purpose equally well.”” She 
paused, a little overcome by the sudden attention 
given her, and then said shyly—the First Form 
had never known Miss Byron to be exactly shy: 
“It is one—something which I have written my- 
self.” 

Receiving no reaction other than a few more augmented 
stares, she unfolded a sheet of blue-lined theme paper, as- 
sumed what she apparently felt to be a swashbuckling atti- 
tude and commenced to 
read: 


** Over the bounding billows 
we come, 
Over the bounding main, 
tra-la! 
For this is —— 


” 


Miss Byron got no 
farther inher recital. The 
bomb burst. Something 
which might have been 
anything from a snort of 
derision to a groan of pain 
rent the air. It was im- 
mediately followed by 
other noises throughout 
the room — loud noises, 
noises defying description, but noises meant purely and 
primarily to denote unflattering criticism. Bedlam vied with 
uproar. Babel was wedded to lamentation. Stamping of 

feet, forced shouts of glee, the rocking of bodies, slappin:s 

and pseudo-hysterical shovings, all combined in one vast, 
unique appreciation. 





NE blue-suited figure in the front row, and therefore 
the more noticeable, being directly under Miss Byror.’s 

desk, was doubled up in a position which the casual 0)- 

server might ascribe to an epileptic fit. The figure’s ne: k 

had attained a bright red hue, resulting from an inner 

pressure of suppressed mirth and an outer pressure of a 

rather soiled Eton collar. Miss Byron noted with a kind 

of horror that the figure’s hands were applauding under 
the desk in slow, regular beat, from which other pairs of 
hands under surrounding desks were taking their temp®. 
The figure thus contorted was that of Master Robert Morgan 
Smith. 

“Silence, please!”” rasped Miss Byron, controlling herself 
icily though admirably. “I am ashamed of such rudeness!” 
Miss Byron accentuated the word in a manner which might 
bring out the greatest humiliating effect. ‘‘The class 1s 
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excused for the day. Everybody,” she added, interrupting 
the rush for the door, ‘‘except Robert Smith.” 

Which exception, to the sympathetic chortles of his fel- 
lows, slowly and reluctantly retraced his steps from the 
outer hall, fully aware of his martyrdom, but scarcely steeped 
in the joy of suffering for the cause. 

As has been said, Master Robert Morgan Smith sat in the 
front row. He did not, however, as you may imagine, sit 
there through any 
choice of his own. 

When the school 
term had opened the 
preceding fall, Master 
Robert Morgan Smith 
had come early. He 
had come especially 
early, not to quench a 
summer-denied thirst 
for knowledge, but with 
the plotted cupidity of 
securing a seat in the 
rear row. Hehad been 
one of the sixteen to 
come early, each enter- 
taining the identical 
design. There were five 
rear seats in the First Form classroom. By dint of a torn 
coat and a cut lip, young Master Robert Morgan Smith had 
successfully defended one of these from all comers. Since 
then, however, subsequent to each infraction of discipline, 
he had been moved forward one seat by the new Miss 
Byron. 

To reach the first row in this fashion constituted six 
moves. Master Robert Morgan Smith did it in a school 
week. 


“And speak out, remember.” 


EVERTHELESS, there was nothing extraordinary 

about him. He was neither precocious nor backward in 
either mental or physical ability. He detested school, danc- 
ing school, Sunday school; and periodically brought home 
a stray dog. He showed a natural dislike for soap in all 
forms. He was late to meals with clocklike regularity. From 
his eleven years of existence he had assimilated no philo- 
sophical theories other than to ponder over the usefulness of 
girls, education, toothbrushes, rubbers and kissing family 
relations. He was merely an eleven-year-old, eighty-five- 
pound boy—which is just another, more intricate way of 
describing a barbarian. 

Miss Byron closed the door upon the rampant exodus. 
There was a certain aspect of grim triumph about her. She 
had suspected this pupil for a long time. The suspicion that 
Master Robert Morgan Smith had been the dux ducentus in 
the year’s record of crime now be- 
came a positive realization. This was 
the demonic individual, she was sure, 
who had inserted the white mouse 
in her lunch box and the grass 
snake under the recess bell. And 
she was correct in her solution of 
these mysteries. 

Master Robert Morgan Smith 
had always been zodlogically in- 
clined in his jesting. 

“Robert, come here!” 

Very severe tones they were, with 
a sort of tremor about them which 
at once made the situation more 
4 scar-faced gentleman. uncomfortable. He hoped Miss 

Byron wasn’t going to cry. ‘‘ Yes’m.” 

“Well, then, come up here.” 

“Yes’m.” Robert arose, but did not advance. He con- 
trolled a desire to sneeze. A great strain. 

Miss Byron was evidently satisfied. He had met her half- 
way atleast. ‘First of all,” she sniffed, “first of all, Robert, 
haven’t you—haven’t you an apology to make?” 








Sf 


“ How "bout a drink o’ rum, mates?” came suddenly from Long Fohn. 


He was sure she was going to cry now. He did 
not look up. The longitudinal crack in the floor 
was infinitely more interesting, and reassuring. 

“Do you hear me, Robert?” P 

“Yes’m.” YY 

“Well, then?” ¥ 

It was degrading, but there was no other way 
out, he convinced himself—especially if she was 
going tocry. “All right. I ’pologize,”’ 
he mumbled. There, it was over! He 
started for the door. 

“Wait a minute, please, Robert. 
Your apology is accepted; but I want 4 
an explanation.” 

Master Robert Morgan Smith scented new dan- 
ger. “‘What’ll I explain?” he asked with an in- 
nocent expression which had attained its present 
perfect portrayal only through great use. 

“Why, your—your demonstration, of course!” 

“What demonstration ?”’ 

Miss Byron became impatient. ‘‘ Why, your per- 
formance just a few minutes ago.” 

He knew he was cornered, with no visible avenue 
of escape. ‘‘ Well,’ he admitted cautiously, ‘‘ well, 
it—it was kinda funny, that’s all.” 

“‘Just what was funny, may I ask, Robert?” 

“That thing—I mean your—poyum you made up, what 
we’re gonna hafta ” He was a little desperate. 

“‘Oh, I see,’’ said Miss Byron in rather a hurt voice. 
“You mean my song.” 

“Yes’m. I cert’nly do.” 

“But I wasn’t given the chance to read all of it, you know, 
Robert. Will you please tell me just what you thought 
funny about the small part I was allowed to read?’”’ 

The crack in the floor had lost all promise of sup- 
port. He was adrift now, deep water all around, and 
the waves getting higher. 

“Well, it seemed kinda funny, that’s all. Kinda 
queer—yes, sir, that’s it. Kinda queer.” 

Ah, a better word! Hope still drew breath, though 
weakly. 

“Just why was it queer, as you say, Robert?’’ Miss 
Byron was merciless in her insistency. 

“Well, in the first place, it—it don’t seem like the 
sorta song pirates’d sing, that’s all. "Least, if I wasa 
pirate, you wouldn’t catch me singing it. No sir-ree!”’ 
The self-imposed emphasis bolstered him somewhat. 





The good ship Hispaniola. 
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He guessed he’d tell this ole Miss Byron 
a few things, all right! 

Miss Byron’s eyebrows soared higher. 
“No doubt you are correct, Robert. In 
all probability they would not have done 
so. However, you must bear in mind 
that you are supposedly a gentleman, 
not a pirate. Our play is to be presented 
before people of refinement and culture; 
not—not rowdies. The atmosphere can 
be obtained just as effectively without 
bringing in such vulgarity! We shall 
not, under any circumstances, make 
use of that—that ‘ Yo-ho-ho’ affair!” 

“But gee whiz,”’ expostulated young Master Robert Mor- 
gan Smith impatiently, “‘ we aren’t supposed to be gentlemen 
in the play. Pirates weren’t a buncha sissies, Miss Byron! 
They didn’t go around singin’ ‘tra-la-tra-la.’. Gee whiz!” 

In a tone laden with sarcasm Miss 
Byron mustered an expression of mild 
amusement. “And what do you know 
of pirates, Robert, may I ask?”’ ; 

“I’m related to one.’’ A sudden tri- 
umphant thought. Victory loomed! 

“What?” 

“Uh-huh. He was my ancestur—yes 
sir-ree, that’s what he was, all right!” 

“Your ancestor?’’ Miss Byron’s in- 
credulity overpowered her. 

“Yeah, he was; and he was hung too! And I heard father 
say he was proud o’ ole Morgan. Really, Miss Byron.” 

““*Hanged,’ you mean, Robert,”’ corrected Miss Byron, 
true to her duty even now. “Is it possible,” she suggested, 
“you are referring to Henry Morgan?”’ 
““Yes’m, that’s him. I heard father say 
he was the only member of our fam’ly that 
ever went to the devil gracef’lly. He said 
he was a grand ole sinner with an eye for 
the ladies an’ ——”’ 

“Robert!” 

‘Honest, Miss Byron; and father said 
he’d bet by this time he’d taught the ole 
devil a thing or ——” 





“OTOP this instant!” almost shrieked 
the horrified Miss Byron, who wanted 
no assurance regarding the morals of one 
Henry Morgan, buccaneer and arch rogue. 
“If your father has the—the indecency to 
mention such things before his son, I, for 
one, do not care to hear about it! I may 
say, also, that I am extremely sorry to learn your father is 
proud of such ancestry. That is all now. You may go.” 
Master Robert Morgan Smith pondered a moment. Miss 
Byron’s momentary paralysis through disbelief and then 
horror had at first seemed to him a victory. Yet it proved 
but a mirage on his desert of lost hopes. Now the arid- 
ness of the situation stretched itself out before him, ap- 
palling, interminating. He gulped painfully, his throat 
very dry. 
“And we can’t sing Fifteen men on a —— 
“No, you certainly cannot.” 
“Not even where I come in with ——’ 
“No, Robert. I said no. Not even in your réle of Long 
John Silver may you sing it. As I have said, what I have 
written will serve the purpose equally well—and with a 
little more refinement. Do you understand? If so, that 
is all. Please go, Robert, at once.” 
“Oh, all right!’”” And with such disgusted remark the young 
descendant of Henry Morgan—yea, verily, buccaneer and 
arch rogue—turned on his heel and shuffled from the room. 
The door slammed. Of course, it might have been the slight 
breeze from the open window—but it wasn’t. 


, 


(Continued on Page 185) 
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I CALLED ACROSS CASUALLY TO WHERE HE WAS STANDING 








BESIDE GINGER, STILL IMPERTURBABLE 











The Shouting Sherwoods 


m1Y SISTER Nellie gave a little gasp, and 
§}] the morning newspaper stiffened in her 
f@| hand. Then she read aloud: 


‘*BROOKFIELD GIRL BRIDE 
OF BRITISH NOBLEMAN 
“*VIRGINIA ALICE SHERWOOD WEDS 
BARON’S BROTHER IN VENICE.” 


**And who is Virginia Alice Sherwood?” I demanded 
stolidly. 

My sister laid down the paper and stared. “‘Robert! Are 
you trying to pretend that you don’t know your own next- 
door neighbors?” 

“Not,” I demanded, ‘‘one of the Shouting Sherwoods?”’ 

“The Shouting Sherwoods,”’ replied Nellie gleefully, but 
the next moment even she was nonplused. ‘Virginia Alice? 
Virginia Alice? Why, of course! That must be ‘Ginger,’ the 
one just younger than ‘Patsy’ and just older than ‘Toots.’’’” 

And then she proceeded to read aloud the whole item: 





“‘An Associated Press dispatch reports the marriage, in 
Venice, on April 13, of Miss Virginia Alice Sherwood, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. T. Morrison Sherwood, of this 
city, to Lieutenant Colonel the Honorable Cyril Holm- 


“‘Colonel Holm-Scott is a brother of Baron Deaver and 


By PHILIP CURTISS 
Illustrated by C.J. McCarthy 


friends whom she made in France. When called on the phone at 
his residence, No. 841 Riverside Avenue, her father said that he 
had received a cablegram announcing the marriage, but beyond 
that could give no details. He stated, ‘I am sure the young 
folks will be happy.’”’ 

‘sl The young folks!’”’ Nellie laid down the paper weakly. 
“Ginger Sherwood must be at least thirty-six, and it says 
that her husband is fifty-two.” : 

As I myself am well over fifty and Nellie is three years 
older, I could not escape a faint, malicious smile. My sister 
did not miss it, but 
she was now too a 
busy with other Tl rs 
things. ‘‘Robert,” 


Scott of London and Banfield, Berks., England. The , ‘, 
marriage was celebrated by Rev. Arthur Dower of the Sa ea 
English chapel, the bride being attended by Mrs. C. Hen- + * Ant aie 
derson of Nice, France, and the bridegroom by Major \ \ ‘fy AS 
Vivian Scarlett, M. C., military attaché of the British FRE (Qh 
embassy at Rome. * gS 


a member of a family which has long been prominent in 
England not only socially but intellectually, his grand- 
father, the first Baron, having been a friend of Darwin 
and Spencer and his uncle having been the Bishop of 
Peale. He was educated at Winchester and Woolwich and 
served for two years in the Royal Artillery, after which he 


< 
took up a life of travel and study. At the opening Li 
of the World War he reéntered the army and was — 
wounded at brai. He is the author of several 
books on English cathedrals and isalsoconsideredan _.2>-——"" 


authority on Roman remains. He is fifty-two years 
of age.” 


To this the Brookfield Morning Leader added: 


“The bride, whose father is one of the oldest real-estate 
men in this city, has long been prominent in social, 
athletic and philanthropic affairs. In 1915 she won the 
women’s bowling championship of the Brookfield Club 
and during the war was chairman of the Women Vigilantes. 
She went abroad in November on a private tour organized 
by Worcester parties, but continued her travels with 
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she murmured, her eyes once more on the paper, “‘ what do 
you really suppose is the truth of this story?” 

“The truth?” I retorted. “‘Why, just what it says. 
Ginger is certainly good-looking. All the Sherwood girls are 
good-looking. I presume that this amiable, middle-aged 
Englishman saw her merely as a breezy, dashing young 
American, and was carried completely off his feet.”’ 

“But, Robert,’’ pleaded Nellie, “that voice!” 

At last my sister had said something that I couldn’t argue. 


“AND what in the world,” continued Nellie, ‘will ever 
happen if she brings him home? It’s something I can’t 
even imagine.” 

And neither, to tell the truth, could I. Both of us looked 
rather vaguely through the open window of the breakfast 
room to where our lawn joined the Sherwoods’. In the 
middle distance was an overturned bicycle, and just 
beyond it was a navy hammock with a newspaper, in 
several sections, left strewn on the grass since the 
evening before. Nevertheless, the lawn itself and its 
hedges were expensive and decorous, while at the end 
of the vista stood a pleasant white house of Colonial 
type, very chaste, indeed aristocratic, in a tailored 
“Home Beautiful”’ sort of way. With its oversize- 
shingled walls, its brick terrace, brass knockers, and 
trim little box trees set at the doorway, that house had 
emerged from its late Victorian stages far more success- 
fully than had our own. 

To the outward eye there was nothing, certainly, in 
that vista that could have repelled any studious 
Englishman, however honorable; but just as this com- 
fortable thought began to dwell in our minds there 
suddenly broke o’er the dewy lawns the most indescriD- 
able outcry—a spit, a screech and then a wild burst of 
chorus-girl laughter. If you have ever heard two 
French laundresses splashing suds at each other you 
may know exactly how it sounded. As suddenly as it 
had begun, the clamor ceased on the soft, suburban air, 
but Nellie could only look at me with a mute, hope- 
less gesture. 

The Shouting Sherwoods! It had been twenty-eight 
years before that T. Morrison Sherwood had moved 
into Riverside Avenue, and all the rest of the avenue 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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F THE 
many who 
consider 


purchasing 
ready-built 

houses, compar- 

atively few understand 
what they are doing, really 
know the important struc- 
tural points to demand in a home or are able to deter- 
mine whether the house is up to the standard quoted 
by the energetic salesman. Often there is quite a 
margin between what a house is actually worth and 
the price demanded for it. 

To some there is a certain advantage in purchasing a 
house already built. The size and shape of the actual rooms 
are more evident and mean more than the white lines on 
a blue print. One may examine critically the plumbing 
fixtures, tile floors, the paint and paper on the walls, the 
fireplace, incinerator, oil burner and the electric plugs and 
switthes—may even visualize the furnishings in their re- 
spective places. 





When You Purchase 


a Little FUSE 


By CHARLES E. WHITE, JR. 


But there are places where the eye cannot penetrate—the 
interior of the walls and floors. You will not be able to de- 
termine just how much or how little quality has been put 
into the structural bones. You cannot know that the foun- 
dations are strong enough to endure, that the partitions will 
continue to support their loads or that the floors can be 
depended upon to refrain from sagging. Then there are the 
plumbing and heating pipes as well as electric wires to 


The windows 
are important. 
They must op- 
erate easily 
and allow 
a clear vision. 











wonder about. What can you know of their 
quality? Howcan you tell with what degree 
of fidelity they have been installed? 

In spite of the fact that in a completed 
house most of its construction is concealed 
behind paint and plaster, an expert can walk 

through a new building and tell, with reasonable cer- 
tainty, its quality. After an examination of the 
premises he can also, after a little figuring, judge about 
what a house is worth. 

With a little preparation the novice can do what the 
expert does; examine the new house in a fairly intelli- 
gent way and determine its quality. Knowing this 
point—quality—it is comparatively easy to reach 

some satisfactory conclusion regarding the value of the 
house. Of course, the more knowledge one has of its com- 
ponent parts, the better. In investigating a new house 
you might start by dividing the problem into five major 
parts: 1—Exterior design; 2—Floor plans; 3—General con- 
struction; 4—Equipment; 5—Finish. 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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The pleasing little house will express such lasting qualities as simplicity, dignity and freedom from pretense. 
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SFtome Builders 


==5 =) ROM reliable statistics one may learn that more Amer- 
=A) ican families own their homes than ever before. A lead- 
1") 4| ing business authority has predicted that residence 
4) building will be one of the largest items in the 1928 
< =A} budget of building operations. The suburban trend, 
overwhelmingly home owning, is steadily on the increase. 

Though certain alarmists are crying over the American home, 
these facts hardly indicate that it is ‘‘passing.’”’ Rather they demon- 
strate its healthy growth. 

Nor is there any “‘ breakdown of the home,”’ present or impending. 
The professional worriers have been grooming one Samson after 
another to pull down its pillars, but no one of them has succeeded 
or is likely to succeed. Once it was the new economic status of 
women that was going to do it, then “rebellious youth,” a little later 
divorce, and now companionate marriage is envisioned as the hor- 
rendous threat. 

The first of these menaces to the home is an all but forgotten 
memory. For, despite their proved ability to earn a good living, 
women have stubbornly gone on preferring the age-old function of 
home-making whenever the proper opportunity has presented itself. 
The generation of “‘rebellious youth” has turned out to contain a 
Lindbergh, a Helen Wills and a lot of other fine and wholesome young 
men and women. And those of this new generation who have reached 
a suitable age seem to be going about the serious business of marry- 
ing and setting up homes quite like their predecessors. 

The other alarming factors have not yet run their course. That 
they will one may be assured by a little reading of history. In so 
doing may be found such things as the first Free-Soil legislature of 
Kansas in 1857-58 issuing divorces wholesale, to the shuddering 
dismay of many of that day. And if one will go back somewhat 
farther, say to the current prints of 1827, she will learn that moral 
conditions were then filling the minds of certain people with “alarm- 
ing apprehensions. The moral desolation and flood tides of wicked- 
ness threaten to sweep away not only the blessings of religion but the 
boasted freedom of our republican institutions as well.” 

The blessings of our religion and our republican institutions, 
among which might be numbered the home, seem to have come 
through all right. They will continue to do so, despite present frets 
and worries. Every generation has its wastrels, its moral derelicts 
and its social irresponsibles. Those in this age whose esthetic judg- 
ments and emotional needs are best met with a gin party or a clandes- 
tine affair have had their counterparts in every period. They have 
come and gone, but the home and the relationships embodied in it 
have endured. Its foundations were too solidly laid in the experience 
and instincts of the race. 

The fact is that the American home was never a more satisfying 
place than it is today. Science and invention have outfitted it with a 
great range of conveniences and comforts. It is furnished in better 
taste than ever before, and standards in that respect are steadily 
rising, thanks to reading, travel and general education. More money 
is constantly being spent on the beautification of American homes, 
within and without, as merchants and tradespeople will testify. And 
an increasing proportion of it is being wisely spent. 

All this is, in the main, women’s work. For the first time in 
the world’s history it is possible for a nation’s women in general to 
have or to be able to look forward to having homes and the means 
of furnishing them in keeping with their instinctive longings. The 
women of America are to be congratulated, not only on the oppor- 
tunity but because of the manner in which they are responding to it. 

When the record is finally written this may stand as their greatest 
contribution. 







LORING A. SCHULER, EDITOR 
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Patron Saint of Chemistry 


RESSING for a dinner party, she slips on her dainty undergar- 
ments made of cornstalks. Her sheer and silken stockings are 

of wood pulp, and her shoes are fashioned in the latest vogue from 
artificial skins. Her pretty frock was once part of a forest tree, and 
the gayly colored buttons with which it is trimmed were at some not 
far distant date the milk of contented cows. That afternoon the 
hairdresser had touched her curls with a synthetic sheen, and on her 
face she dabs a bit of the product of a dyestuff company. The rings 
on her fingers gleam with synthetic stones; her bracelets found their 
rich color in a chemist’s crucible. 

In acar painted with cotton she rides to her friends’ home, and in 
a dining room whose walls are made of sugar cane the dinner begins 
with a grapefruit ripened by ethylene gas and ends with ice cream 
kept cold since early morning by the dry ice of carbonic acid gas. 

No wonder a British chemist has dubbed the modern girl the 
‘‘patron saint of chemistry.” When W. S. Gilbert sang that “‘things 
are seldom what they seem, skim milk masquerades as cream’”’ he 
didn’t know the half of it, for milk today passes itself off for ivory or 
amber at the maker’s whim. And every year adds to the number of 
inconceivable products made from incomprehensible beginnings. 

Luckily enough for those of us who still retain good appetites, no 
chemist has yet produced meat and wheat and fruits and vegetables 
that are both synthetic and palatable. They’re working at it, but we 
may as well announce right here and now that we are against them 
now and for all time to come. 


When One Has a Garden 


T WAS Frances Hodgson Burnett who said: ‘As long as one has 

a garden one has a future; and as long as one has a future one is 
alive.” 

Probably no better motto and inspiration could be found for the 
amateur gardener. In Florida, along the Gulf Coast and in Southern 
California, Nature is beginning to stir in the gardens this month. In 
the Northern states the snow still lies deep, and from our windows 
we look longingly outside to where vague outlines of the hardy bed 
show through its soft white blanket, the tips of the rose bushes 
stick up bare and brave, and the slender branches of the gay forsythia 
bend and crackle beneath a coat of ice. 

Now it is that the seedsman brings our future to us. For this is 
the month of the catalogues—brighter harbingers of the spring-to-be 
than any primrose, crocus or pussy willow. Who would not garden 
now—before an open fire? Delphiniums, that new tall strain with 
two-foot spikes of deep blue bloom; dahlias as big as a baby’s head; 
zinnias four inches across; coreopsis, calliopsis, pachysandra, sca- 
biosa—all happy dreams for the promised future. A rock garden 
here, a water garden there, with bird baths, sundials, hollyhocks 
all in a row. 

Around our cities bare fields are growing crops of houses as 
thousands of families move to the suburbs, and every house stands 
in a setting of green foliage and bright blossoms. Village streets 
take on the look of a florist shop when spring arrives, and farm 
homes hide their drab clapboards under trellises of climbing roses 
and clematis. Even in the cities tiny gardens lurk in courtyards 
and on window ledges. Who can say that we are not becoming a 
happier nation because of all this gaiety? 

‘* As long as one has a garden one has a future’”—and one needs a 
future now, with February, March, well into April lying bleak ahead 
of us a ae 

Will springtime never come? 
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Yes! 


Says EvizaBeTuH S, SERGEANT 


OMEN who have become great in the 
W eyes of the world are increasingly sig- 
nificant to other women; increasingly, 
because all women seem now bent on expressing 
themselves as individuals. Regardless of mar- 
riage, children and other human claims, they de- 
mand, exactly as men do, the self-expression that 
comes through a job, a profession, an art. 








No! 


Says Grace S. RicHMonD 


the article by Miss Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant 

on the subject: Must Great Women be Ruth- 

less? The older woman is the author of a few books ; 

the younger ts rather an aspirant in her chosen field 
than a holder of an established position in tt. 

ASPIRANT (drawing a long breath): Oh, what a 

splendid article! It’s absolutely brilliant, isn’t it? 


[vie women have just finished the reading of 








The young woman of today wants to develop her per- 
sonal power and make her own primary contribution to 
the world. She insists that she is the equal of her brother, and re- 
fuses to be handicapped spiritually, mentally or creatively by her sex. 

But “my own life,” “‘my art,” “‘my career”’ are, even in the twen- 
tieth century, revolutionary terms on a woman’s lips. Can the 
woman who uses them seriously, purposefully, with the intent of 
reaching some real peak of artistic achievement, hold also to her 
ancient feminine role of self-sacrifice? Can she be what people still 
expect of her as a woman—obedient, unselfish, secondary? Can she 
be what her mother, and her own unconscious wish, told her the true 
woman should be—devoted to the happiness and comfort of others? 
Those are the questions that I want to discuss in this article, for I 
have experienced their acuteness at first hand, and through observa- 
tion of the lives of many women in the arts. 

These brilliant artist lives, envied more by those who look at them 
than by those who live them, have underlying them, I insist, a deep 
and bitter struggle which all 
women would do well to 


There isn’t a flaw in that argument, is there? 
AUTHOR: I agree with a great deal of what she says; agree 
very heartily. But I don’t think that the citing of a few examples 
which belong on her side of the question—women who were unques- 
tionably great, each in her field—proves that no woman can reach the 
heights without climbing over the prostrate bodies of other people. 

ASPIRANT: She doesn’t say that! That’s not fair to her. 

AuTHoR: No, she doesn’t say just that. She puts it much more 
subtly than that. But that seems to be what she means. At the 
same time, I think she hates to say it! 

ASPIRANT: Well, mustn’t every woman who hopes to become 
great begin by not being soft about it? 

AUTHOR: How many of them all, do you think, are actually going 
to become great? 

ASPIRANT (with a reluctant smile): Why—not a very large pro- 
portion, out of them all. (Eagerly.) But we don’t know which are. 
So why isn’t every woman who longs for acareer justified in begin- 
ning as she must go on if she 
is to get anywhere—by not 





probe and understand. Ido 


letting other things and 





not refer to the economic 
struggle or the struggle for 
equal opportunity and 
recognition for women’s 
work; these battles are 
largely won today, and 
where they are not they may 
be a stimulus rather than a 
drag to achievement. What 
I am concerned with is the | 
much more subtle and cruel | 
conflict between the two 
natures in woman herself: 
The hard artist nature, 
which must withdraw from 


| green Square; 
| 
the world and feed on the | 
| 
| 
| 


grow 


love of others in order to ac- 
complish the impersonal giv- 
ing which art demands; and 
the soft woman nature, the 
helpmeet nature, the mother 
nature, whose need is to 
spend itself freely in order to 
nourish and sustain. 

To particularize, can Jane 
Smith, a beautiful young girl 
who has discovered in her- 
self a consuming need and 
talent for molding clay and 
carving marble, push her 
sculptor’s gift to its limit 
while holding to her instinc- 
tive desire to fall in love, 
marry, and become a perfect 
wife and devoted mother? 
Or must she, in order to 
leave behind her, when she 
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green, 


roundabout, 


view, 





The Street of Little Ftouses 


By Puyttis McGInLey 


HE Street of Little Houses is a quaint thoroughfare, | 
With its fine, crooked Alley, with its brave, | 


And up and down its crowded length the little houses 
Like flowers in a garden bed, row on row. 

I love to tread the cobblestones that pave the winding 
| To pass the hedges lingeringly on hesitant, slow feet, 

| For every little, friendly house is smiling right at me, 
And seems to murmur gently: “ Won't you stay to tea?” 


And one has made itself a fence, and one has shutters ° 


And one a purple chimney pot—the gayest ever seen, 
And one is bright with four-o’clocks and zinnias 


And all have little windows where the light peeps out. 
The restless sea is calling me, but it must call in vain; 
I'll never heed the glamour of a lonely trail again; 


For I would sit beside a hearth, with leaping flames to 


In a Street of Little Houses—in a house with you! 


other people get in her way? 
A locomotive has to have a 
clear track from the start, 
hasn’t it? It can’t blunder 
along over miles of space 
trying to find a track! 

AUTHOR: Admitted. 
(Mildly.) But we aren’t 
talking of locomotives, are 
we? You'll have to find an 
analogy nearer to human life 
than a piece of man-made 
mechanism. 

ASPIRANT: Of course that 
wasn’t a very good example. 
But you know what I mean. 

AUTHOR: If we’re to dis- 
cuss this article you mustn’t 
rely on my knowing what 
you mean. You must say 
what you mean. 

ASPIRANT: Of course I 
must. That is, if I can. 
(Hesitates.) You know I— 
well—I love poetry! 

AUTHOR: I know you do. 

ASPIRANT: I—I’ve writ- 
ten a little. Oh, nothing 
much, of course. Some of it 
has got into newspaper col- 
umns, very good ones. One 
(very modestly ) really was in- 
cluded in a small collection 
of verse taken from The 
Bowling Green. 

AUTHOR: Yes, I read it. 
I liked it very much. 

















(Continued on Page 120) 
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SM] WORTHY’S The Man of 
Property launched 

= Soames Forsyte upon 
his sea of troubles. Rarely has 
novelist fashioned a fiction char- 
acter which has held so securely 
































the interest of the multitude'which 
reads. And now the JOURNAL 


“T left them with him, waited a 
month, and then called at his of- 
fice once more. He said, ‘My dear 
boy, don’t waste your time with 
that kind of junk.’ 

“Well, the manuscripts have 
long since been used for kindling.”’ 
Mr. Dickson is mar- 




















ried and has three daugh- 








Family is to have the first look at 
the final act of a gripping Gals- 
worthy drama. 

All of the personages who have 
walked so vividly through the 
pages of this British writer will 
make their reappearance. You 
shall see—and understand far bet- 
ter—Fleur Mont, Soames’ daugh- 
ter, perhaps the most intriguing 
story woman since Beatrix Esmond 
tripped down the staircase in her 
little red slippers while Henry Es- 
mond stared. There will be Jon 
and Michael, not forgetting the former’s American wife. But, 
chiefly, there will be Soames and Fleur—Fleur and Soames. 
This pair will endure as symbols of their age and station. 

If you haven’t already devoured Swan Song’s beginning, 
turn to page 3 and begin it at once. The rest of the Album 
will keep until you reach “Continued in the ——”’ 


RTHUR TRAIN feels strongly about the Foreign Legion. 
He has seen it at first hand. He has learned to respect 
the officers and the men who compose it. When he sent 
Robert Shafter overseas, rushing headlong to enlist as a 
Legionary after his quarrel with Clare Vernon, he knew 
exactly where he was sending him. 
The other day in Independence Square Mr. Train said: 
‘Ever since I was able to read, like all boys, I suppose, 
I dreamed of life in the Foreign Legion, the fiercest-fighting, 
hardest-marching and most loyal body of soldiers in the 
French army; whose deeds of courage have made them 


famous for more than a century in every corner of the globe. - 


“IT decided to go to North Africa and see for myself the 
actual conditions under which these magnificent troops lived 
and fought. So much has been written picturing the life of 
the Legionary as one of unspeakable brutality inflicted upon 
them by corporals and sergeant majors, that it was hard for 
me to believe that these supposed victims of persecution and 
injustice could show the loyalty to their officers and to one 
another which is one of their chief glories and which caused 
the flag of the Legion to be thrice decorated during the 
World War. 

‘“‘T am glad to say that I found the life of the Legionary as 
that of the soldier in any modern organization. The Legion 
is commanded by the finest officers of the French Army, who 
love the life and are devoted to their men and—in the words 
of the great Frenchman, Marshal Lyautey, who served in it 
for thirty-three years—‘have given it their hearts.’ No top 
sergeant is a sucking dove; not in the Legion or anywhere 
else. But there is no more rough stuff in one of the Legion 
caserns than in any other army post, and instead of being 
abused and denied access to their commanding officer, the 
men have absolute right to go to their major or colonel and 
complain of the conditions under which they live or the way 
in which they are treated. 

“‘The Legion is not composed of criminals. The men are 
all about the same sort of fairly hard-boiled birds that an 
American recruiting sergeant would pick up in Chatham 
Square. They are not dashing adventurers. I think I am 
safe in saying that the Legion harbors no Grand Dukes seek- 
ing respite from unrequited love, or beautiful girls disguised 
as men. 

“The Legionaries are drawn from every nation. There 
are English, Poles, Squareheads, Swiss, Turks, Serbs, Greeks, 
Italians and a few Americans. There is one American officer 
who has made a fine record, Lieut. Edgar Hamilton, of the 
Quatriéme Regiment, now stationed at Marrakesh. 

“It is, to be sure, a life of great hardship. Only men of 
extraordinary physique can or do stand it. 

““Much of what has been written about the Legion is not 
only inaccurate but laughable. If it was ever true it is the 
oldest sort of old stuff. Such romances picture the Legionary 
as arrayed in an extraordinarily huge flapping blue overcoat 
and wearing upon his head a red-banded kepi with a cape 
draped over his neck to ward off the sun’s rays. They have 
not worn anything of the sort since before the World War. 
The Legion, as is the case with all other bodies of French 
troops—with the exception of the Spahis, or native cavalry, 
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who still drape themselves in a picturesque red or blue 
cape—wear regulation khaki. 

** And a Legionary today would as soon wear patent leath- 
ers aS a sun curtain or even socks. Instead he goes bare- 
headed and winds his feet in greased rags which he calls 
chausettes russes. 

“Moreover, instead of spending their time being punished 
for offenses which they have not committed, or being terror- 
ized by bullying non-coms, they are for the most part en- 
gaged in a great work of civilization. When not actually 
fighting, the men build bridges, telegraph lines, roads and 
towns. They construct their own forts and outposts, and 
their headquarters and depot town of Sidi-Bel-Abbes was 
built with their own hands. 

‘“Those who want to know the actual present conditions of 
life in the Legion should read Major Pechkoff’s diary of the 
Riff and Tache de Tasa campaign, When the Bugle Sounds. 
It is the work of a brave and humane officer, who, having 
risen from the ranks, lost his right arm in the World War 
and fought through the Riff campaign without it. The devo- 
tion which Major Pechkoff showed for his men—a devotion 
as great as that of a mother for her son—is what makes the 
Legionaries lay down their lives for their officers. For they 
know their officers will do the same for them. 

‘‘Such men are the true Legionaries of France.” 


B. DICKSON, author of The Comic Strip, is a native 

e San Franciscan. The earthquake of 1906 rudely inter- 
rupted his education, and after the excitement was over he 
turned to the selling of diamonds. 

““This drumming period,”’ he confesses, ‘‘ was slow torture. 
In 1910 I interrupted the agony for two years by packing 
my library and attacking the windmills of New York. I 
started as underclerk with a large publishing house at sixty 
dollars per month, and at the end of the period was janitor, 
window dresser, authority on medical books and juveniles— 
at sixty dollars per month. I returned to diamond drum- 
ming. 

‘‘But during the two years I had been taken under the 
kindly wing of a New York editor and had sold him one or 
two stories a month. I recall, and will never forget, my first 
meeting with him. Hesent for me; told me he could not be- 
lieve a twenty-year-old boy had written my story; asked me 
if I had more of them; was amazed to learn that I had a 
trunk full; declared that he had discovered another O. Henry; 
and gave me taxi fare to rush home and get my treasures. 

















MRS. ARTHUR TRAIN MEETS A SHEIK’S FAMILY 
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ters. He is now editing 
a magazine for boys and 
girls. 

With regard to writing 
he says: “I bow in all 
humbleness before the 
masters of the past centuries, and 
know that usage and popular de- 
mand create the standards of lit- 
erature, but with every desire to 
divorce my opinion from person- 
alities I would infinitely rather 
write a kindly tale of real people 
who feel and live and struggle, and 
know that four million Americans 
are reading for half an hour my story in an American maga- 
zine—I would far rather write that story than to have writ- 
ten Wuthering Heights.” 





he CY HANKS’S LULLABY, the poem so impressively 
illustrated by Pruett Carter on page 23, was written asa 
toast for a Lincoln’s Birthday dinner given by the Allied 
Arts Society of Chicago. 

“‘T was asked to be funny,’’ says ANNE HIGGINSON SPICER, 
“‘and, with usual feminine perversity, of course I had to be 
serious, for I have always loved Lincoln and had just finished 
Lord Charnwood’s and Carl Sandburg’s biographies. When 
I read the poem about Lincoln’s mother I was asked what 
I meant to do with it. I said, ‘Put it away in the barrel, I 
guess. What would you do?’ My adviser said, ‘Send it to 
any of the best magazines—they will snap it up.’ To which 
I replied rudely, ‘Yes, they will!’ 

“But I sent it to the JOURNAL and it was taken. 

“T am one of those thousands of women after whose name 
the census taker—when I have proudly stated ‘Occupation, 
Housewife’—writes ‘Occupation, None’ and bites his pencil 
harder. So I go on my lazy career of being a housewife— 
ever since the War—‘chauffing’ the family flivver twice a 
year between my home in Kenilworth, Illinois, and southern 
Massachusetts, running a garden here in Kenilworth and a 
larger step-garden in Westport Point, doing a little book re- 
viewing, teaching in a Montessori School, sewing—oh, well, 
being just one of those lazy American wives. 

“Now and then I write a short story or an essay; I also 
write garden articles and give talks on gardening. But for 
many years my secret vice was verse writing. There are three 
little books of verse that bear my name, but two of the three 
are dark secrets between me and my publishers and the third 
is out of print—so why mention them? During the War, 
finding it necessary to say my say or explode—this in 1914— 
I began that mysterious avocation called ‘contribbing.’ 
Hundreds of my verses floated out into the general turbu- 
lence under about fourteen different pseudonyms, all of 
which I have since discarded except the one name, Anchusa. 

“As I have had clippings mailed back with that signature 
from as far as Constantinople, it would seem as if somebody 
likes my ‘Mr. Hyde’ things enough to reprint them from the 
Line o’ Type, Hit or Miss, Conning Tower or wherever they 
first find themselves. But my virtuous ‘Doctor Jekyll’ 
poems, written over my own name, generally come home to 
their roost so fast that one wonders at the marvelous prompt- 
ness of the mail. Or, to speak less in parables, it would seem 
that what the world wants in verse is the light and humorous 
touch; if one digs a trifle deeper into the verities, editors and 
readers want none of it. 

“Nevertheless, whatever the effect on the reader, the 
writing of verse—you observe I do not say poetry; so few 
write that—is a solace and an escape for the writer. My 
own verses are more often written on backs of envelopes 
while riding on the electric cars, or in fly-leaves of books, 
than in the arbor in my garden or the easy-chair by my fire.” 

One has to read between the lines to guess that the garden 
Mrs. Spicer so casually refers to is famed throughout the 
country; that she studied at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
where she later exhibited woodcarving, pottery and metal 
work; that she was active in War work for the Council of 
National Defense; that, in short, her career—she puts quo- 
tation marks about the word, and follows with an exclama- 
tion point—has been sufficiently notable to justify her in- 
clusion among their pages of Who’s Who. 
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OUP 


and the woman 
“From Missourt” 


LL PRAISE to this worthy housewife. 

Nothing but the best will do for her 
family. One can picture her working with 
relentless zeal, laboriously going through all 
the tedious and troublesome steps of making 
her soups in her own kitchen, just as her 
mother did before her. And you can be sure 
her soups are good—make no mistake about 
that. 


UT JUST across the street, or in the house 
next door, no doubt, is a neighbor with 
just as particular tastes and notions about the 
quality of food she puts on her table. Only 
she has had the wit to “try” those soups that 
are sold at the store. She knows that this is 
| 6the age of the automobile, and not of buggy 
et rides. To her delight, and often to her real 
BELL SouP ComPANYi¢ 7 astonishment, she has discovered that the 
AMDEN, Nik, US-A- ready-made condensed soups are just as 
delicious, and often even more so, than she 
herself makes. For soup-making is only one 
of her many duties, while the makers of 
condensed soups equip enormous and spotless 
kitchens and they give their chefs a life-long 
training, all devoted to the fine art of 
soup-blending. 


wats 


Leona me go as NT 


set 9 te 


"ys REPUTATION is in every can.” 
The soup-maker who says that realizes 
how critically his soups will be judged. The 
tremendous, national success of condensed 
soups truly proves that they only doubt 
who have not tasted. Every housewife is a 
merciless judge and critic. And because she 
is so, the use of Campbell’s Soups soars to 
new high records every year. Proud women— 
and American women are proudest of all— 
will not sacrifice quality for mere convenience. 
But when splendid quality is available in 
convenient form, then it is their very pride 
makes them take the progressive American 
way. So they leave their soup-making to the 
soup experts and count it as so much time 
gained for. improving their tables and their 
homes in other ways also. 

Add an equal quantity of water. Then 
bring to a boil. Simmer for a few minutes. 
And that is all. The soup is ready for your 
table. Twenty-one different soups—each a 
masterpiece—and the full list printed on every 
Campbell’s label. Women find this a real help 
to them in planning their meals. Remember 
it when you are thinking up those new ways to 
give variety to your menus. 12 cents a can. 


That I am keen is plainly seen, 
I’ve brain and muscle, too. 

From Campbell’s meal I get my zeal 
And d of dasinediol 


k 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS 


THE DAILY DIR 
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IX 


NCE, long ago, Alan Barrett had 
a} seen a puppy make a sudden, lum- 
bering attack upon a drowsing 
cat. As his body crashed against 
= || Cyril Varney’s, his one sound arm 
44| straining upward toward the gun 
64) that Varney held just out of reach, 
JI his mind, aloof and remote like an 
observer in an airplane that hovers far above a 
battle, meditated with a strange impersonality on 
that memory. Varney was muscled like a cat; there was the 
feel of steel springs and wires in the body that met Barrett’s 
heavy rush; there was a cat’s quality of instant, explosive 
speed of motion in the lashing swing that brought his left 
hand out of nowhere to land flush on Barrett’s jaw. Plung- 
ing forward with his head singing from the blow, Barrett 
had a sense of a cat’s serene and playful cruelty. Varney, 
he thought, would chuckle over killing him exactly as he 
would have laughed over a shrewd finesse at bridge. He 
seemed to see the puppy and the cat, a cinematographic 
blur against cool, shaven turf. This whirling clinch and 
grapple on the moldy floor was queerly like it; there was 
the same strange feeling that time stood still to watch it; 
it came home to him, with an absurd glow of promise, that 
the awkward, clumsy puppy had killed that cat. 








OMETHING was beating at his face, blows that had the 
rhythm of a drum. From the corner of his eye he could 
see the flash of a clenched hand as it drew back, rose, fell back 
again; but its impact registered only as a distant sound: 
Boom ... boom . . . boom. His right elbow pressed 
down on Varney’s throat; his hand, clamped shut about a 
lean wrist, held the ugly, glittering thing in the helpless, 
straining fingers flat against the floor. Keep him from using 
the gun . . . keep that pressure on his neck till he dropped 


it. Funny, that drumming pound against his cheek and 


HE STOOD STARING DOWN IN STUPEFIED AMAZE AT THE FIGURE THAT LAY ON THE TERRACE 


e\lapezoat 


By HuGH MacNalIr KAHLER 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


jaw... . ought to hurt, ought to stun, instead of just mak- 
ing that distant booming noise in the back of his brain. Lift 
that shoulder a little, maybe, without losing the lucky lock 
of the elbow under Varney’s chin. If that left arm would 
only do as it was told instead of hanging loose and hurting 
that way. . . . He saw it move a little, felt a white flash of 
pain that was almost pleasure. Broken bone in there some- 
where, but the fingers could still move. 

Lucky it was the left arm . . . hard to finish those Fin- 
brough plans, if it had been the right. Boom .. . boom... 
another upward jerk of that left arm. Queer that you could 
hardly tell the difference between pain and pleasure . . . ice 
could burn like fire, too . . . there! Not much use, those 
fingers, but better than nothing. Squeeze a little harder 
with the right hand . . lightning somewhere—no, just 
those blinding flashes of white pain . . pry back that 
thumb .. . got it! 

He saw the slithering glint as the gun whirled across the 
floor. Let gonow .. . hit back with that right. Like a 
cat ... toobad .. . shouldn’t have risked . . . under- 
neath, now . . . couldn’t hit upward—that was why those 
smashes on his jaw hadn’t knocked him out. Hard to breathe 


too . . . pneumonia . . no, fingers, fingers clamping 
down on somebody’s throat. Too bad . . . poor old Alan 
Barrett . . . just like him to get licked. . . . Sleep a min- 
ute . . . never mind that lightning. 














It was another flash that seemed to wake him. 
His mind had got back inside his head somehow. 
Somebody had made a noise like a dog’s yelp, only 
muffled, as if the dog couldn’t open his mouth. He 
heard the sound again, identified it, suddenly, as his 
own voice, coming through thick folds of cloth that 
strained his jaws apart. That spirit of incandescent 
pain came from his left arm too. Tied behind him, 
was it? And that was his belt, wound about his 
ankles and buckled fast. 

The fog lifted. He lay on the floor; across the room Laura 
Wynne had fallen forward. She must have fainted, he 
thought, until he saw the motion that brought her a few 
inches nearer. He called out, the gag filtering back the words 
and letting only an idiot sound escape through its folds. Her 
head moved so that her eyes twisted up at him from the face 
that lay against the mildewed floor. 


T WASN’T possible to read a meaning into that look. The 

gag obscured and distorted it so that only the eyes had 
life, and yet, somehow, Alan Barrett found himself moved to 
understanding, sympathetic mirth. He was helpless, a com- 
plex fabric of pains, but he could interpret the thought be- 
hind those blazing eyes and share in it. Adventure! Laura 
Wynne was right about it; he had a sudden flash of insight 
into the blind hunger that drives sedate, soft-bodied bur- 
gesses to the bald, vicarious hazard of the silvered screen: 
that lures chinless clerks and their gum-chewing ladyloves 
upon the giddy swoop of seaside roller slides; that guides 
the plump old lady to rapt absorption in pulpwood tales of 
desert sheik or the West that never was on land or sea. 

Laura Wynne had ceased to be the calm, efficient office 
mechanism that life had tried to make of her. Sliding to- 
ward him, inch by inch, she was alive, as men and women 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Wring a cloth from hot water 

and hold it against the face to 
thoroughly open the pores. Then 
massage Woodbury’sCold Cream 
well into the skin with an up- 
ward and outward motion, cov- 
ering the face and neck thor- 
oughly with the cream. Notice 
how gently it penetrates into the 
pores and softens and loosens the 
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With a clean soft cloth re- 

move the surplus cream, al- 
ways with an upward motion. 
Now, wash the face and neck 
thoroughly with warm water and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, work- 
ing the creamy lather well into 
the skin so that it will dissolve 
and wash out the soiled cream 
which otherwise would remain 
in the pores. Rinse thoroughly 
with warm water, then finish 
with a dash of cold water or a 
small piece of ice wrapped in one 
thickness of cloth. 





4 


3 And now the final step. With the 
tips of your fingers, apply lightly 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream which 


embedded dirt and dust particles. 


“You can have a 





tones the skin by supplying just the 
right amount of natural moisture 
without loading or clogging the pores. 
This finishing cream is greaseless and 
gives that soft, velvety texture so 


near, = 


~  yadiant skin—always” 


say specialists 


\ JY OU have always known, Almost invariably women ask :— OUR drug store or toilet 
‘of course, that skin cleanli- *‘What shall I do to keep my skin fresh-looking, fine-textured, goods counter can supply you 
ness was necessary for skin glowing?” with the new Complete Wood- 
beauty. And all of us have been , ' _ bury Facial. Or, write today for 
brought up to believe that either And almost invariably specialists answer:— 4 tdlaee il tie ae Canalo 
soap or cream had to be used to **Cleanliness is most important. You must keep the pores as Woodbury Facial. It contains 


achieve this cleanliness. 


well as the surface of your skin scrupulously clean... for that 


is the basis of a clear, radiant complexion. ”’ 


But, in recent years, so many 




















































enough of the soap and creams for 
seven generous treatments, also 

















interesting new things have been ‘ e , one of the new Tressettes, an in- 
learned about the skin and its The new Complete Woodbury Facial is the natural way to keep genious band to hold your hair 
i, care. Today, we know that, in the skin exquisitely clean. Just three simple steps. Follow them back while you are creaming your 
Ww. order to keep the pores as well f aithf ully and you will see an immediate smprovement tm your face. Give yourself a Woodbury 
ily ; skin . . . the result of absolute cleanliness. A complexion each : 
He as the surface of the skin scrupu- ; ‘ ; Facial every day for a week... 
day a little fresher, clearer, more radiantly beautiful. : : : ; 
~ lously clean, we must use soap as you will be delighted with the im- 
la . 
na well as cream. Yes, both! provement in the texture of your 
<i And from this new understanding of skin _ blackheads, enlarged pores, coarsened skin. skin. After that, use the Complete Facia/ once 
his ; 4 ; , 7 . 
care was developed the new Complete Wood- Finally, Woodbury’s Facial Cream to tone up __ or twice a week, keeping your skin clear and 
“a bury Facia/—in which, for the first time, the the skin—giving it just the right amount of healthy in between times with Woodbury’s 
= use of soap and creams is combined in one natural moisture. How simple it really is— Facial Soap, as directed in the booklet around 
‘ds treatment. And, most important, thesecreams this matural way to care for the skin. every cake. Send now for your trial set, en- 
“a are prepared especially for-use with the closing 25c in stamps or coin. 
soap— Woodbur y Creams for Woodbury’s Just mail the coupon for your generous trial set 
d . The Andrew Jergens Compan 
“a pee three steps, but, followed faith- 1803 Alfred St.. Cincinnati, Ohio : 
m- fully, this new Complete Woodbury Day Til Sof te ew Complete Wobury Fata Tremet 
e- Ce ° * * and your booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch.”’ 
ira Facial will keep your skin fresh-looking, If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd, 
rht fine-textured, glowing. 1803 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 
ur- id ; 
on: Hirst, Woodbury S Cold Cream to cleanse beecsescssevensnecessovssonsesesesessoseoense 
- the pores—softening and loosening the 
oo dust and dirt particles that find lodgment 
! there. Then Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Its 
bland, creamy lather dissolving away every 
en vestige of the soiled cream—preventing 
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Yet your new Armstrong Floor, 


CAs simple to buy as draperies 


One of the simplest things to buy 
these days is an Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum Floor. Step into a good 
department, furniture, or linoleum 
store. The salesman shows you 
scores of beautiful floor designs. As 
in picking new draperies, your eye 
spots a favorite color combination, 
an interesting design. “Just what I 
want for my dining-room !” 

A few mornings later the lino- 
leum layers arrive. Furniture is 


quickly removed from your room, 
but hangings and pictures left in 
place. In time for tea, your brand- 
new Armstrong Floor is in place 
—permanently built-in, every inch 
cemented over builders’ deadening 
felt. No dust, no bother—and 
what a difference in the room! 
And here’s the pleasant part! 
The cost is but little, possibly no 
more than you would pay to prop- 
erly restore your old worn floor. 


colorful, 
will never need expensive refinish- 
ing. Its first cost, which is reason- 
able, is the last you have to pay. 

New 32-page book... The 
new revised edition of “The Attrac- 
tive Home—How to Plan Its 
Decoration,” is now ready. Hazel 
Dell Brown has filled this illus- 
trated book with many hints on 
decorating. Her offer of free ser- 
vice is also explained. Send 10c 
to cover mailing costs. (Canada, 


modern, easy-to-clean, | "| _ all 
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2oc.) Address Armstrong Cork q dradesnurh alw: 
Company, Linoleum Division, 


go2 Mary St., Lancaster, Pa. (A) a 


ARMSTRON G’S Enter this California home. . kne 
LINOLEUM 
FLOORS 


gets 
Sor every room in the houses 


Em bossed—the New Floor 


Idea (an exclusive Armstrong patent) 
. . . Texture makes for true floor beauty. 
So Armstrong’s designers have created a 
new kind of linoleum floor. A glimpse of 
this new beauty in floors is shown here 
—a flagstone effect, mortar lines pressed 
below the surface, colors varied with a 
freedom that delights the eye. There 
are many others—various sizes, differing 
color-tones. All offer a new floor beauty 
unlike any other floor you know. 


PLAIN = ° 


and you walk on a quiet, soft-gleaming floor 
patterned in a natural marble effect. Ask 
what the floor is and you will be told it is M 
Armstrong’s Inlaid Linoleum, design No. 70, ] 
cemented in place over builders’ deadening 7 
felt. Note that this same floor runs through to At 
the dining-room. A border of plain black lino- 

leum gives this Armstrong Floor a custom, I 

built-to-fit-the-room appearance. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 


were designed to be alive before they learned to do their liv- 
ing all at secondhand. And Alan Barrett, trussed and mute, 
could have laughed for the absurd glow of creature happi- 
ness that was within him as he watched and waited. It was 
an infinite time, and yet it wasn’t time at all, as round, fat- 
faced, purring clocks would measure; she was be- 
hind him; he could hear her breathing; again the 
jet of pain stabbed through him as fingers touched 
his wrists; he clamped his teeth upon the gag to 
bear the shrewd, searching torment of that awk- 
ward fumble with the knotted cloth that bound 
his broken arm against the sound one. She didn’t 
know that it was broken . . . wouldn’t matter if 
she did . . . quite a trick to untie those knots, 
lying on her side with her own hands tied behind 
her . . . Queer, the way you could go to sleep 
with lightning that kept striking inside your brain. 

An intoxicating sense of freedom startled him 
awake. He could move his arms! There was a 
sensucus pleasure in it, like the free flight of 
dreams. He struggled upright, careless of the 
reminding flick of agony from his broken wrist. 
His good arm darted at the buckled strap about his ankles; 
they were free but useless, all feeling gone out of them. He 
twisted, tearing at the knotted handkerchief that cut deep 
into the smooth softness of the girl’s round arms. Slow 
work, with only one hand! Varney had been thorough about 
it... .. Lnerel 


HE struggled up and unbound her gag. He motioned to 
his own, showed his left arm, its hand and wrist hang- 
ing uselessly. 

“Oh!” The pity in her voice had a curious healing power. 
“That’s why you fainted; and I thought ” he felt her 
hands deal swiftly with the 
knotted cloth at the back of 
his neck. 

Another joyous sense of 
freedom came to him with 
the regained power of speech. 
He used it stupidly enough, 
but with a soaring thrill in 
the feel and taste and sound 
ofwords. “‘It’sall my fault— 
coming up here alone and 
without a gun. It serves me 
right, Laura. I’m lucky to 
get out of it alive.” 

“Oh, I knew he wouldn’t 
kill either of us,’ she said 
coolly. ‘‘He’s too clever to 
run any risk of the electric 
chair, and he knew that 
Engel had seen him.” 

Barrett scrambled to his 
feet, tingling now with re- 
turning circulation. ‘How 
did it happen? Engel called 
me up; but I thought you 
were safe as long as Varney 
didn’t know +4 

“But you came out here, 
all the same.” There was 
still the same curious warmth 
in her voice. “I—I knew 
you would. I wasn’t afraid.” 

“T just happened to think 
of it,” said Barrett. “‘How 
did Varney guess?” 

“He didn’t guess. I told 
him.” She spoke in a matter- 
of-fact tone. 

Barrett stared. “‘ You told 
him?” 

“Yes. I said he’d have to 
pay me back every cent of 
that money, or else go to jail. 
Why not? That’s what I’ve 
always meant to do.” 

“ But—but didn’t you realize that he might Ss 

“It seemed perfectly safe. We were right in town, in 
broid daylight. I didn’t see anything to be afraid of till the 
car was going over sixty. Even then I wasn’t frightened. I 
knew he wasn’t stupid enough to kill me.” 

Barrett jumped. ‘ We’re standing here talking, while he 
gets away. Come on!” 











“T DON’T believe there’s any special need to hurry,” she 
said calmly. ‘‘ We had quite a little talk before you came. 
At least, he talked, and I listened.” 

“Talked?” Barrett stared. ‘‘What about?” 

He thought that she flushed a little, but her voice was as 
casual as ever. “‘Oh, just trying to persuade me that I’d bet- 
ter o with him. He—he seemed to like me all the more be- 
Cause I’d found him out.” 

“Go with him?” Barrett was stupefied. 
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“Yes. Marry him.” She nodded. ‘He said I’d like his 
kind of life as much as he did, and—and it did sound as if it 
might be fun. He doesn’t have to steal, yousee; he said 
he’d quit that sort of thing years ago. He’d found some- 
thing that was more fun and just as exciting. I don’t 
know what, but he said I’d get all the adventure I wanted 
if I helped him.” 

There was a quality in her look and tone which 
Alan Barrett put crassly into words. “I believe 
you’re sorry that you didn’t.” 

Her eyes met his with a reflective deliberation. 
“Sort of,’’ she said. 

“And you hope, right now, that he’s got away,” 
he charged. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “I don’t seem to 
feel awfully anxious to put tigers into cages, just 
because they’re tigers. But I suppose we’d bet- 
ter, if we can. Come on.” 

Curiously, wholly against his will and reason, 
Barrett found himself in sympathy with her view. 
The thought of Cyril Varney in prison garb, 
shuffling in lockstep parade from the dull routine 
of some stupid task to the monotony of a cell, 
seemed suddenly hateful. 

‘Not much chance of catching him, anyway,” he said. 
“*He’s thirty or forty miles away from here by now.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘I doubt it. I know he meant to go 
back to town after money. He told me so. It was—it 
was one of the inducements—plenty of money and more 
whenever he wanted it. Something better than a private 
gold mine, he said. 

“Tf he went back he hasn’t much of astart. I shouldn’t 
be a bit surprised if we found him still in town. It would 
be just like him to run it fine for the fun of it, and he didn’t 
think we could possibly untie each other. He told me he’d 
see that somebody found us tomorrow.” 





THERE WAS A SUDDEN, SAVAGE RUSH; BLURRED FIGURES MOVED ACROSS THE DARKNESS 


Nursing his broken arm and setting his teeth 
hard against the pain of it, Barrett moved care- 
fully down the rickety porch steps. The weeds of 
the dooryard showed plain tracks of wheels to and 
from the open doorway of the barn. He ought to 
have noticed them before; Varney must have 
hidden the car in there. 

His mind was dull under the shrewd torment 
of his arm. 

Every step cost him a darting pang. It seemed 
an endless distance down the hill to the trolley 
crossing, an interminable ten minutes before the 
lumbering yellow car stopped for them. 

The crawling passage downward toward the 
city, with every sway and jolt stabbing knives and 
needles through his arm, demanded all Barrett’s 
power of endurance. 
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He hardly heard Laura Wynne’s quiet talk. It was her 
sudden silence as the car groaned about a curve and began 
the long downward swoop toward Fairview Park that brought 
him out of a mental blur of suffering to observe that she was 
leaning tensely forward, looking down the hillside toward the 
Hubbard house. 

Barrett’s eye followed her straining gaze. The steep slant 
of the hill let him look almost straight down on the knoll 
where Hubbard had built his new house. At first he saw only 
the slates of the roof, the faint suggestion of green where the 
young grass had begun to hide the newly graded earth, the 
blots of deeper shadow where the evergreens had been set 
out. Then, suddenly, the object of her interest struck his 
glance with the effect of a blow. 

In the new drive before the terrace stood the big gray car 
that he recognized at once and unmistakably as Varney’s. 

“‘He’s there.’”” He spoke in a whisper, starting up, for- 
getting even the torture of his broken arm as he signaled to 
the conductor. ‘‘Stop. Let me off here.” 


E SWUNG down from the step before the car had more 
than slowed; stumbling, scarcely conscious of the stab- 
bing torment he paid for every step, he ran downhill toward 
the back of Hubbard’s house. Somewhere behind him Laura 
Wynne was calling to him; he heard the words without at- 
tention—something about waiting, getting help. He laughed 
at the absurdity of the notion; Varney was down there; 
nothing mattered except getting there before he got away. 
The soft earth of the new-made lawn cushioned his steps 
as he ran across it; the temporary batten door of the kitchen 
had been locked, over Sunday, by the crude wooden latch 
that he had often opened from the outside. It yielded easily 
now; he tiptoed in, moved soundlessly through the long 
passage of the butler’s pantry to the dining room, holding 
his breath and straining his ears for the sound of Varney’s 
voice. The sound of Laura Wynne’s step came from behind 
him; he made an impatient 
gesture of caution as he 
leaned forward to look into 
the hall. She was beside him; 
he could hear the quickness 
of her breathing. 

“He’s outside—in front,” 
he whispered. ‘‘ Very quiet— 
we'll surprise him.” 

Again she said something 
about waiting for help, and 
again he found the suggestion 
silly. He turned the wooden 
button that locked the front 
door and swung the batten 
leaf outward, very quietly. 
He stood staring down in 
stupefied amaze at the figure 
that lay on the tiles of the 
terrace. 

It was Varney. And even 
before he moved toward him, 


was dead. 

As he leaned forward, his 
throat went tight at the 
sound of steps on the blue- 
stone drive. 

He straightened to meet 
the mildly inquiring eyes of 
Mr. Gibney, coming deliber- 
ately toward him. 

Uppermost in Barrett’s 
blurred mind came a single 
peremptory thought. He 
turned swiftly to the girl. 
“Don’t mention Dutch till 
we have to; give him his 
chance to get away.”’ 

Gibney’s measured speech 
came to him before she could 
answer. ‘‘I cameup to have 
alook at your planting, Bar- 
rett. What’s happened? An 
accident ?”’ 

He stopped as he reached the terrace and saw 
what had been hidden by its low border of box. 

“A fight, was it?”” He glanced queerly at Alan 
Barrett. ‘‘Well,” he said slowly, ‘‘you seem to 
have had a shade the best of it, so far.” 


x 


HE numbing power of pain and shock sur- 

rounded Alan Barrett with a shielding sense 
of unreality. He seemed to have no part in what 
went on about him, a bystander, listening as a 
man might listen from the fringe of sleep, to 
unmeaning talk in Gibney’s pompous, strutting 
polysyllables and Laura Wynne’s crisp, com- 
petent replies; sitting on the low wall that edged 


(Continued on Page 92) 


Alan Barrett knew that he 
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N MY many years of associa- 
tion with babies I have found 

34 pe) that nearly all mothers are 
CS ae 4| quick to understand and to 
eat} se the simple routine of the 
right kind of baby care. But I have also 
found that many of the minor ailments 
of the first year are caused by the neglect 
of some little detail that is overlooked 
because the big things seem so much 
more important. 

None of the things that I am going to 
talk to you about this month is at all 
difficult or unusual. 

They are all simple enough and yet 
even the simple things have a way of 
going wrong sometimes, and when they 
do they are apt to cause a lot of unnec- 
essary worry and trouble. So I have 
grouped together some of the points 
about the care of babies that mothers 
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For bran baths, 
pour a cupful of 


bran in a square 


of cheesecloth. 


most often ask 
me about and 
want to show 
you and to tell 
you how you 
may overcome 
these little haz- 
ards that may 
interrupt our 
progress on the 
road to health 
for our babies. 

One of the questions that many mothers ask is: “How 
can I be sure that the milk I am feeding my baby is pure 
and safe?’’ The shortest and most direct answer to that 
would be to say that no milk is safe for babies unless it has 
been boiled or pasteurized. The health authorities of nearly 
all of our cities now require pasteurization of all milk sold, 
with the slight exception of the small quantity which is 
known to come from healthy cows and to be cared for un- 
der the most rigid sanitary and hygienic conditions from the 
time it is milked until it reaches the home where it is to be 
used. This type of milk is usually sold under the name of 
certified or guaranteed milk, but it is expensive and not always 


This is the correct position for bottle feeding. 


The Youngest Generation: By 8. Josephine Baker, MD. 


¥—Signposts on the Road to Health 


Place milk bot- 
tle on inverted 
saucer in large 
pail. Fill pail 
with water to 
milk level. 
Bring water to 
boil, remove 
pail from stove, 
cover it with 
cloth and let 
stand for half 


an hour. 
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Dissolve flour in a little cold water. Pour into a 


pint of boiling water containing a pinch of salt. 
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The right flow of milk for the healthy baby. 











The bran bag is 

now ready to be 

squeezed in the 
baby’s bath. 


So, in order 
that your baby 
may be free 
from the danger 
that may lurk 
in raw milk and 
at the same time 
have the full 
supply of vita- 
mins that he 
needs, you 
should give him 
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Photographs by 
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available. Nothing could be better than 
this certified milk for baby feeding 
when natural feeding cannot be carried 
on, but unless you can have this assur- 
ance of the absolute safety of raw milk 
all milk used by babies and young chil- 
dren should be boiled or pasteurized. 

Pasteurization consists in heating the 
milk to a temperature sufficiently high 
and for a long-enough time to kill any 
harmful germs that may be present. 
The only drawback to its use is that the 
heating may destroy certain vital ele- 
ments which are found in raw milk and 
which are necessary for body growth 
and nutrition. These vital principles are 
called vitamins. It is probable that 
boiling the milk destroys all of the vita- 
mins. Pasteurization of milk does not 
destroy the vitamins entirely, but it cer- 
tainly lessens their efficiency. 


some orange juice or the juice of canned tomatoes each 
morning about an hour after one of his feedings. Both of 
these juices contain a full supply of all of these health-giving 
elements, and the amount necessary each day varies from one 
teaspoonful when the baby is from three weeks to one month 
old to two tablespoonfuls when he is from eight to nine 


months old. 


If your milk supply does not come to you already pas- 
teurized you can readily do this at home. The easiest 
way to be sure that the milk is made safe by this process 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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EAUTY’S but skin-deep? ‘‘That’s 
deep enough for me,” a witty young 
woman once declared. Pond’s Letter 
Box attests that countless others, 
young and old, agree with her. 





From every state in the Union women write us 
delightful “thank you letters,” enthusiastic in 
appreciation of Pond’s Two Creams. 

And how varied are the writers—from eastern 
farm and western ranch, from northern prairie and 
southern cotton-field, from pretty girls in society, from 
business women, trained nurses, writers, world-travelers. 

Pond’s Creams—so inexpensive yet so fine that they 
are favorites of the aristocracy—win honorable mention 
for distinguished service “in all climates, from Duluth, 
42° below zero—to Texas 105° above.” In “bitter 
frosts,” in “driving winds,” in “hot dry winds,” in 
“brilliant suns,” in “alkali dust,’’ the Creams have 
proved “just as effective—wonderful for preserving the 
complexion fresh and clear.” 


“T’M NOT a society lady, far from it!” one charming 
letter from Colorado begins. 
“T live on a ranch, am out all day, face unprotected 
from stinging winds. 
“Yet—a lady asked me how I could possibly have 
such a smooth, soft skin. I opened my cupboard and 
showed her my jars of Pond’s Creams!” 





A Brooklyn woman 
has flivvered four times 
across the continent. 

She says: “A univer- 
sity friend and I wanted 
to see America first- 
hand, to get material for 
stories. We camped in 
every climate from the 
Siskiyous in January to 
the Desert in July. 

“Needless to say, it 
was dirty! Water and 
alkali just ruin the skin 

. . We found Pond’s 
Cream a _ necessity of 
tourist equipment.” 

From the California 
Desert: “For years my skin was treated at beauty 
shops. When it became necessary for me to live on the 
Mcijave Desert, I started using your Two Creams. 





‘I’m not a society lady —I live 


a? 


onaranch... 


“Now I have been here 18 months with hot winds 
an’ cold winds, yet my skin is softer, clearer than it 
has ever been .. . Not a young skin, either, as I am 
mildle age.” 

But fie upon middle age! Keep youthful with Pond’s. 

‘This is from Massachusetts: “I am a mother of six. 
[look so young that when I am with my husband folks 
ask for an introduction to his daughter! 

“The only explanation is Pond’s Two Creams. I 
have used nothing else for 17 years.” 
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opens its Letter Box 


to you 


Women reveal for other 
women’s sakes experiences 


as varied as life itself 





**Ilam a violinist, having difficulty with the finger tips of 
my left hand...’ 


A pretty Georgia girl got rid of premature wrinkles: 
“They made me look old. I was ready to give up in 
despair. A month ago I tried Pond’s Cold Cream, mas- 
saging it well, leaving it several hours. 


“Now I’m looking young once more. I’m delighted!” 


THER CLEVER USES for the Two Creams: 


“T am a violinist,” a Chicago girl writes. “I 


have difficulty with the finger tips of my left hand. 


“They constantly harden and peel—unless kept soft 
with Vanishing Cream. Yours is the best skin softener 
on the market.” 


A graduate of the University of Missouri says: 
“Your Vanishing Cream is a favorite of mine. It sure 
softens ‘rusty’ elbows—important with evening 


‘ 





These Two Creams, together with Pond’s new Skin 
Freshener and Pond’s new Cleansing Tissues, pro- 
vide complete and exquisite care of the skin 


gowns. And it keeps my hands soft and white.” 


‘ 


A California mother uses the cream to “mas- 
sage tired feet.’’ She says: “In a few minutes we 
feel like dancing.” 


ie ctbeage especially, prize Pond’s Creams. 
From Maryland one writes: “I have 
twins, six months old. Each morning as I pre- 
pare them for their baths I cover their faces 
with Pond’s Cold Cream. 


“In the tub they kick and splash to their hearts’ 
content. When I take them out their soft rosy skin 
has been both cleansed and protected.” 


A New Jersey mother says: “I have three out-of-door 
kiddies. You know what winds and snows do to their 
tender skins. Pond’s Vanishing Cream has saved them 
hours of suffering. 

“My little daughter 
has a ‘fairy’ skin. A 
good rubbing at night 
(legs, too) keeps her in 
perfect condition. Van- 
ishing Cream does not 
soil the bed linen, either 
—anasset, I assure you!” 

And so they come— 
letters as welcome, as 
kind as if from personal 
friends. Won’t you, too, 
write us your experiences 
with Pond’s Creams? 
For regular daily cleansing and beautifying use? For 
an interesting emergency ? 





‘*Three out-of-door kiddies .. . 
You know their tender skins.’’ 


HE FOLLOWING is the complete Pond’s method of 
caring for the skin. First cleanse with Pond’s exquisitely 
light Cold Cream. Then, 
with Pond’s Cleansing Tis- 
sues remove every trace of 
oil and the dirt it has 
brought out. Next tone 
and firm your skin with 
Pond’s new Skin Freshener. 
Finally apply Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream for a lovely 
finish and protection. At 
night refresh and cleanse 
your skin again with the 
Cold Cream and Freshener. 
See what new beauty this 
brings! 





**Across the States in a Ford’’ 


! , Mail this coupon with fourteen cents (14c) 
New! 14¢ Offer: for trial tubes of Pond’s Cold Cream and 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream and enough of Pond’s new Skin Freshener and 
Pond’s new Cleansing Tissues to last you a week. 


Tue Ponn’s Extract Co., Dept. B, 107 Hudson Street, New York 
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Southwest 


OR a succession of early blooms, plant 
P eeaiots bulbs during February. Se- 

lect a medium light soil, if available, 
and enrich it with a moderate quantity of 
fertilizer, thoroughly incorporated. If cut 
flowers in quantity are wanted, then plant 
the bulbs on double rows, or ridges about 
eight inches across the top, with twelve-inch 
furrows between for water. Set two rows of 
bulbs four inches apart on each shoulder of 
this ridge, placing them two inches deep. 


Rose stock can be planted this month. 
Choose a fairly heavy soil in a fully exposed 
sunny location where a good circulation of 
air is assured for the rose garden. Turn the 
soil over to a depth of at least eighteen inches, 
pulverize it thoroughly, then spade in a 
dressing of about four inches of well-rotted 
manure. Set the plants in holes dug about 
sixteen inches deep after there has been 
firmly pressed about six inches of manure 
and six inches of topsoil. Spread the roots 
to a normal position, then fill in around the 
plant, leaving a shallow basin for water, 
which should be applied every few days until 
the plant is established. 


Irregular, isolated plots not possible of irri- 
gation can be converted into beauty spots 
with California wild flowers, planted at this 
time. After a good rain, work over the top- 
soil lightly and rake in a reliable wild-flower 
mixture at the rate of one ounce to every 
2500 square feet. The rains will maintain the 
planting. 


Sow hardy annuals and perennials such as 
coreopsis, candytuft, cosmos, centaurea, pop- 
pies, salpiglossis, phlox, mignonette, mari- 
gold and gaillardia during the next few weeks 
for early blooms or bedding plants. 


The best season for planting deciduous 
ornamentals is at hand. Make a survey of 
the garden with the idea of replacing trees 
and shrubs of this kind. : 


Bulbs, such as narcissus, tulip, freesia, 
hyacinth, crocus and ranunculus, can still be 
planted with success this month. Lilies, too, 
should be started now. Try the tiger lily 
and the tiny zephyranthes, or pink fairy lily, 
this season. 


During February prune deciduous shrubs 
and trees. At the same time work the soil 
around them thoroughly, applying manure 


if necessary. 
Northwest 


HE principal danger of this month is sun 

scorch. Possibly a wet month, but more 
probably bright and cold, with or without 
snow. Sun draws the moisture from plants 
through their leaves. When frozen, no more 
can replace this. The more leaf surface, the 
more likely are they to kill. Morning sun 
is usually the most deadly. 


Sow sweet-pea seeds. Dig trench one foot 
deep, watching drainage. Use bone meal or 
rotted manure to fertilize beneath. Soak 
seeds overnight. Cover with only one inch 
of soil. As plants grow, gradually fillin. This 
gives deep root growth and produces sturdier 
plants. 


The rock garden will be feeling the ap- 
proaching spring. Be careful no sodden leaves 
gather in it. It is well to work in a fresh 
compost—a general mixture of leaf mold 
and sand. The top dressing of stone chips 
will sift down somewhat with this, and will 
also need attention. 


Start seeds of slower-growing annuals un- 
der glass—seed boxes close to the pane in a 
sunny window. Remember that our north- 
ern light is extremely weak at this time of 
the year. Petunias, pansies, lobelias, snap- 
dragons are among those to be started now. 


When Jasminum nudiflorum finishes bloom- 
ing, cut growths to within a few buds of the 
base. This induces new growth to carry the 
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Who would not be proud of a bit of paradise like this? 


Lawns and Garaens 


Things to Do This Month 


following winter’s bloom. Buddleia varia- 
bilis and Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora 
also. Cut out any weak shoots of the late- 
flowering Sorbaria aitchisoni—Schizonotus a.; 
Spiraea a.—or Sorbaria sorbifolia. 


Daphne japonica should be opening its 
flower buds and filling the air with fragrance. 
Watch this for sun scorch. It does not kill 
the plant, but several hard freezes in bright 
weather may kill the year’s bloom. The 
shrubby veronicas, the more tender heathers 
and the camellias may need light protection. 
Do not smother these. 


eNGddle West 


N PLANNING your garden arrange for 

rotations as much as possible. Certain 
diseases like the wilt of tomatoes and of as- 
ters live in the soil ready to attack the new 
plants each year. Change the location of 
the annuals to avoid soil-harbored diseases. 
Many other pests can be controlled this way. 


Do not use the same soil in hotbeds year 
after year. Get new soil from a place where 
vegetables or flowers have not been grown. 
If, however, this is not practical, then treat 
the soil. Use one pint of formaldehyde in 
twenty-five gallons of water and soak the soil 
with one gallon of 
this solution per 


the nicotine will evaporate and the dust lose 
its value. In using nicotine spray always 
dissolve a piece of soap about the size of a 
walnut in each gallon of mixture. 


Sulphur dust is a good fungicide in general 
for flowers, especially roses and snapdragons. 
It is best used as the dust, but do not use or- 
dinary sulphur flour or flowers of sulphur. 
Get the special dusting sulphurs. 


The best substitute for Bordeaux as a dust 
is copper-lime dust. This is comparatively 
new, but is made commercially. It is best 
applied when plants are wet with dew. It 
makes Bordeaux when it strikes the moisture. 


Cut the old peony stalks close to the ground 
and burn them. As early as possible rake the 
peony bed clean of all rubbish. There are 
several diseases that are harbored on old stems 
and leaves. This sanitation is important on 


peonies. 
Northeast 


ON’T throw away bulbs grown in the 
house this winter. When their leaves die, 
plant them in an odd corner of the garden. 
Some will die, others will not bloom next 
year but after the following year should be 
well worth having as outdoor spring flowers. 


If you want to 





square foot of sur- 
face. 


train vines on walls 
without using a 


eAnnouncement trellis, try the 

Get acquainted “wall nails” car- 

with the best ma- "ATIONALLY known garden ried by most hor- 
terials for control- 


ling insectsand dis- 
eases. You may 
need this informa- 
tion next spring or 
summer. 


For insects that 
eat the leaves, use 
arsenate of lead or 
arsenate of lime 
eitherasadustora 
spray. Paris green 
isalso valuable but 
it is best to use 
lime with it to 
avoid burning. 


For insects that 
suck the sap from 
the plants, like lice 
or leaf hoppers, 
use a nicotine dust 
or spray. Remem- 
ber the dust mix- | 
ture must be kept | 
tightly closed else | 





authorities actually living in 
the sections they write about com- 
pile these lawn and garden pointers 
for you each month. 

Anderson McCully, international 
authority on rock gardening, con- 
tributes the suggestions covering 
Northwestern requirements; Ross 
H. Gast, who gardens in Los Angeles 
County, tells those of you in the 
Southwest the important things to 
do; Prof. C. T. Gregory, of Purdue 
University, covers the Middle West; 
M. G. Kains, well-known garden 
authority, the Northeastern States; 
while F. F. Rockwell, author of many 
popular garden books, writes of 
Southeastern gardening. 

You will find this page of impor- 
tant service each month in making 
your lawns and gardens even better. 


ticultural-supply 
stores. They have 
soft lead clips 
which may be bent 
around branches 
as desired after the 
nails have been 
driven. The lead 
‘““gives’’ as the 
stems grow. 


While trees and 
shrubbery are leaf- 
less inestimable 
damage may be 
prevented by 
spraying them 
with winter- 
strength lime- 
sulphur solution. 
Buy what you 
need and follow 
the manufac- 
turer’s directions. 
Don’t use on ever- 
greens. Keep 
from sidewalks. 
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While the ground is still very soft and wet 
roll the lawn with as heavy a roller as two 
husky men can handle. Unless it is done 
then there’s practically no use doing it at al] 
because the soil becomes more unyielding 
each day after frost “‘goes out.” 


After spraying, always empty and rinse 
tank and hose to get rid of chemicals. Stand 
the tank in the sun, if possible upside down, 
until dry. Otherwise chemicals may destroy 
tank, hose or working parts in one season 


Avoid transplanting established woody 
vines such as wisteria and trumpet creeper, 
Being deep rooted, they are hard to dig. [e- 
cause they suffer heavy loss of roots and are 
slow to recover, they are often quick to die. 
A new vine may cost less and outstrip an old 
one transplanted. 


Make space for Viburnum carlesi because 
of its dwarf habit, pink buds and white 
daphne-fragrant flowers. As it is compara- 
tively new, you may have to search several 
nurseries for it. Its blooms in May will 
gladden you. It is hardy at Winnipeg! 


Regardless of what seedsmen say, avoid 
sowing seeds thickly. Use half the quantity 
or double the amount of space or both. The 
seedlings will thus have space in which to 
develop sturdiness and will be easier to trans- 
plant, should this be desired. 


Southeast 


OME shrubs should be pruned while dor- 

mant—before the leaves start. Among 
these are garden roses, the butterfly bush 
(Buddleia), bush-honeysuckle and tamarix. 
All of these should be pruned back severely. 
Prune moderately, Rose-of-Sharon (Althea); 
Sweet Pepper Bush (Clethra); Rock Broom 
(Genista); Hibiscus; Abelia (A. grandiflora); 
Cape-jasmine; Spiraea—Anthony Waterer, 
bumalda and douglasi; Hydrangea panicu- 
lata; and Chaste-tree (Vitex). Have your 
shears sharpened before you start pruning. 
Cut out first old, broken and crowded wood. 
Prune new wood one-quarter inch above an 
outside bud, to induce outward spreading 
growth, leaving center of plant open. 


California privet is easily propagated. 
Cuttings of new wood, eight to twelve inches 
long, may be made now. New growth the 
size of a lead pencil or slightly smaller is 
best. Tie them tightly in bundles of twenty- 
five or fifty, and bury them, upside down, in 
a cold frame, in the cellar or out-of-doors— 
where well drained—and cover with four to 
six inches of soil. 


The last of this month or early next you 
will be starting your earliest seeds under 
glass. Take in some soil now, so it can dry 
out and warm up in the cellar near the fur- 
nace. Bring in also a bag of leaf mold from 
the woods; or better, buy some granulated 
peat. It is essential to have light, spongy 
material of this kind to mix with the soil when 
starting fine seeds. 


Do you ever have room enough in your 
cold frame for all the flowers you want to 
start and to transplant? MHere’s an easy 
way to make some extra sash yourself. Make 
light frames of cypress shingle lath, 3 by 6 
feet, with two crossbars of same material. 
Flat corner irons, costing two or three cenis 
each at the hardware store, will make them 
firm. Cover these with one of the “glass 
substitutes’ now available. Just stretch it 
over the frame and tack it on. 


When you feel that ‘‘gardenin’ impulse,” 
but it’s cold or stormy outside, get out the 
tools. They may be dull and rusty. A flat 
file, plus some elbow grease, will restore the 
original cutting edges. Emery cloth, kero- 
sene and an old rag will remove the rust. 
A few drops of turpentine will penetrate and 
loosen rusty nuts. And why not a little 
bright-colored lacquer for the handles to add 
a note of cheerfulness, and to mark them 
yours? 
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“HIS brand-new shirt is not for sale. It is here 
_ because it illustrates perfectly why your whole 
wash is easier to do with Fels-Naptha. 


You know that a shirt gets dirtiest at the edges 
of the cuffs and collar. These are the spots you 
h: ve to rub—and rub .mighty hard, generally, to 
ge: them clean. This is hard on you and hard on 
the shirt. 


And why is this dirt so hard to get out? Because 
it is greasy. Collars and cuffs rub directly against 
th» skin, absorbing oily perspiration which makes 


the dirt cling tightly. 


Butthere is an easy way to get it out! Fels-Naptha 


—unusually good soap blended, by our special 


process, with plenty of naptha. You can smell the 
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Whats 


this mans shirt 











doing’ 
in a womans 
magazine ? 









































naptha in it. And naptha, as you know, is the 
grease-dissolving cleanser used in “dry cleaning.” 

So when you use Fels-Naptha, the naptha cuts 
even the greasiest dirt—the good soap washes it 
away. It is extra help that you should have. Not 
just on shirts but on everything washable—for it 


gets clothes clean and white again without hard . 


rubbing. 


© 1928, Fels & Co. 


Fels-Naptha works in cool, lukewarm or hot 
water; in tub, machine or when clothes are boiled. 
It is exceptionally kind to your hands—and that 
makes it ideal soap for dish washing, too. You 
can get its extra help at your grocer’s. Get it to- 
day—for, after all, nothing can take the place of 
Fels-Naptha. 


FELS & CO., Philadelphia 


_FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR 
WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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Cleaned with Old Dutch 


Old Dutch puts the stamp of 
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on kitchen utensils 


As a safeguard to your family’s health always clean your cooking utensils with Old Dutch Cleanser 


Old Dutch protects you with Healthful Cleanli- 
ness because it removes the invisible impurities as 
well as the visible uncleanliness. None is left behind. 


Old Dutch chases all dirt. 
The bright, sparkling appearance of your kitchen 


utensils brings you pride and satisfaction, but most 
important of all you have the security of knowing 
that they are hygienically clean and wholesome. 


Old Dutch is distinctive in quality and charac- 
ter. There is nothing else like it. To the eye it looks 
like a fine powder, but through the microscope 
you see thousands of flaky, flat-shaped particles. 


N This drawing of a highly magnified par- 

ticle shows how they work. A clean 
@88 sweep without marring the surface— 

that’s why it protects porcelain and enamel. 
Avoid cleaners containing hard, scratchy grit. This 
drawing of a highly magnified gritty par- 
ticle shows how they mar surfaces and SRY 
make scratches which are catchalls for Baga 
impurities. 
For all kitchen cleaning Old Dutch saves time and 
work and puts the sparkle of Healthful Cleanliness 
everywhere. 





Chases Dirt~— 
protects the home 


© 1928 The C. P. Co. 
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ofits quick and romantic success, has been more 
in the public eye than the stage, which we have 
always had with us. The screen seems to mea 
more permeating influence and it enlists the 
sympathies of the audience in a different way. 
The daydreamer who goes to those darkened theaters casts 
himself as a character in the picture and he sees depicted on 
the screen little, as he fancies, that he could not do himself. 
If he is of a certain temperament he will want to pack up his 
trunk and move right out here to be near where these oppor- 
tunities exist and seem to be waiting for him. 

The stage has always been a magnet, and for generations 
young men and particularly young women have been stage- 
struck. The screen has an even greater lure. There is more 
romance, and results seem quicker. All over not only this 
country but the world, people are hoping, planning and con- 
triving ways to get to Hollywood. They have convinced 
themselves that all that is necessary for success on the screen 
js to get into a picture company somehow. A friend of mine 
who knows something of the picture business told me that 
last winter in a little town in Spain, where an occasional and 
rather antiquated cinema arrives about twice a month, he 
met a charming lady. She was the mother of two fine sons. 
Her husband, who was the richest man of the countryside, 
had inherited by far the best house and he had been able to 
place in it comforts that no one else in the village possessed. 
When it was discovered that the visitor had been in Holly- 
wood the charming lady asked many questions. She con- 
fessed that it was her ambition to become a screen actress. 
My friend told her, as almost anyone would, that she was so 
much better off in her charming home. Tragically she placed 
her hands upon her breast and asked: “But what if you’ve 
got it here?” 

To these people there is no answer. There is no solution to 
their problem. I get hundreds of letters a year asking me 
how to get into the movies. Some of them are pathetic, for 
the writers evince so little of the practical side of things. 
Obviously some of them would not fit, but there are others 
one cannot tell about. It is not possible to answer all of 
these letters; and if it were, what could one write? How 
should one advise them? 

Getting into the movies is not and never has been an easy 
job. But where are the successors to Gloria Swanson, Norma 
Talmadge, Mary Pickford, Bebe Daniels, Colleen Moore, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Tom Mix and the rest to come from? 
The stage cannot provide them all. It has not in the past. 
Mary Pickford and Lillian Gish were child actresses. Doug- 
las Fairbanks was a popular juvenile. Tom Mix had been a 
cow-puncher. Chaplin had a heritage of the theater and had 
appeared in vaudeville before the screen claimed him. 
Gloria Swanson, Colleen Moore and Norma Talmadge are 
products of the screen itself. Fred Thomson, who was a 
great college athlete and has become one of the most popular 
Western stars, was studying theology when he was attracted 
to the screen. 


Extras, Then and Now 


N THE beginning we came to California or went to the 

Eastern studios just as people in ’49 came out to the north- 
ern part of this state to the gold camps. We, too, were at- 
tracted by something new and the chance to alter our fortunes 
quickly. We came from the New York stage, traveling com- 
panies, stock companies, vaudeville and musical comedies. 
We competed for the same jobs with people who had been in 
banks, offices or on farms. It made little difference if one 
had been an actor. If one could use any of the equipment 
that was brought from the theater, so much the better. If 
one could act without having been on the stage, nobody won- 
dered particularly, for the two mediums were so different. 
We were pioneers and we had to adapt ourselves to the con- 
ditions. Today the individual must fit or bring with him 
something that is wanted. And even for him the oppor- 
tunities are limited, though the screen does employ thou- 
sands of people. 

Being an extra would seem to be the logical and natural 
way to break into the movies. But there are too many 
people who want to be extras already living here in Holly- 
wood, There are many more than can be employed. And it 
is true, though there are instances to disprove it, that acting 
as an extra, however faithfully, will not necessarily get one 
out of the crowd. If the fifty most experienced and best 
extras were selected and put upon one set the chances are 
that no one at the camera line would see any difference and 
that no one of them would be singled out for anything bet- 
ter. The thought and attention of the director, the camera- 
man and everyone else would be concentrated upon the 
action and not upon the extras, who would either be atmos- 
Phere or background. 

Sometimes, however, in the making of a comedy we do 
find a chance for an extra. On location someone may think 
of a bit of business, and as we do not follow a prearranged 
Script or scenario as rigidly as they do in the dramatic pic- 
tures, we at once incorporate that bit of business. It may 
require a new character and, so as to lose no time, we assign 
it to someone we have brought along as an extra. Of course 
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When They Gave Me the Air 


(Continued from Page 19) 


this is merely one of the many feasons that the film comedy 
is a good field for the novice. But the real reason that we 
have been called the cradle of the industry, so far as acting 
is concerned, is that in comedy the actor gets all the funda- 
mentals of acting. And even if the things he is required to 
do exaggerate rather than ape life, it is of no importance. It 
is easy enough to cut down later. Some of the most popular 
of the dramatic stars—Gloria Swanson and Bebe Daniels, 
to mention no others—began in comedy. 

There are men working as extras today who were working 
as extras when I was in the very beginning of my screen 
work. I often chat with these boys, who for various reasons 
have never progressed from the old days. Some of them are 
quite contented and earn perhaps as good a living as they 
would at anything else. If a man once gets ii in the blood 
that he is an actor, whether about the studios or in the 
theater, it is almost impossible for him to get rid of the bug. 
If he had to choose again he probably would do just the 
same thing. Once an actor —— 

Well, it takes hold of you like golf. Once you get your 
score below ninety, I defy you to stop playing the game. I 
know. For years I have been a handball player. I didn’t 
think much of golf, but somehow I got started. Often when 
I sit in the studio, planning a new picture or conferring with 








Sone 





Nex’ Time 
By | 


Pear, Locan WoopsrRIDGE 


SENDA pretta Valentine 
To Josepha een school, 
An’ I forget for write my name— 
Oh, I am beega fool! 
For w’en shees get dat Valentine 
Shees raise “er blacka eyes 
To Raphael across da room 
An’ geev eem beega surprise! 
Shees clap “er ‘ands an’ smile an’ nod 
An’ blow eem nicea kees; 
Den geev eem ‘alf of ‘er banan’ 
An’ feell eem full wit’ blees! 


Nex’ time I senda Valentine 
I write eet plain for see: 
“Thees ees no come from Raphael; 
Eet ees for you—from Me!” 














business associates, my mind wanders to fairways and 


bunkers and to what formerly seemed to me the silly idea of 


chasing a little white ball. 

Since my early days the industry has, along with its great 
growth, become much better organized; and consequently 
breaking into the pictures as an extra is very different. One 
no longer tries to crash gates at studios or crawl through 
dressing-room windows, as I often did, to get on the lot. 
Actually I was no better off than I had been before. It didn’t 
get mea job. And no longer does the extra sit out his days in 
what was known as the bull pen. In Harry Leon Wilson’s 
book, Merton of the Movies, Merton often sat in the bull 
pen. This was nothing more than a room with benches all 
around. The same people sat and waited day after day from 
early morning till the studio shut down. These old-timers 


45 


never thought of looking for work at another 
studio. They were faithful to the concern that 
didn’t employ them and they were there when 
wanted. Occasionally they were rewarded. 
The casting director would come out and scan 
the familiar faces. He would say: ‘‘ We are doing so and so 
today and we can use about four of you.” Then would come 
the heartbreaking part. The lucky ones would follow him 
into the studio and the rest would sit on hopefully. 

Today if a producer wants a number of extras he commu- 
nicates with the office of The Central Casting Agency, where 
photographic, as well as descriptive, files are kept. Here all 
extras are classified, and all assignments are made from this 
office. There is no commission charged to the person getting 
a job. The expense of the office is paid for by the various 
studios. But it is not easy to get on the rolls of this office, 
or to get work through them. This is because of no unwill- 
ingness on the part of the central bureau, but merely because 
the lists are so full. Figures for the first six months of 1927 
show that from about twenty-five thousand extras jobs were 
found for a daily average of less than one thousand. Small 
wonder then that the chamber of commerce and other organ- 
izations have sent out warnings that Hollywood does not 
need more extras. 

The ambitious should not come to Hollywood anyway 
unless they have at least money enough to last a year. In 
addition, the screen aspirant should have personality, talent 
and great perseverance. All these qualities will be needed. 
Stage experience is a help, for one who has appeared before 
audiences probably knows whether or not he can act. But in 
addition to possessing personality, talent and perseverance, 
the youth who wishes to break into the movies must own a 
temperament that is not easily discouraged. He must be 
able to live in idleness and not waste time. A great many 
men have learned more between jobs than while working. 
One must be able to see others go ahead and not become 
downhearted. One must never lose hope and one must havea 
certain healthy confidence and belief in oneself. Struggles are 
really easy if you keep your courage and your sense of humor. 
We all know that anyway, at least when we look back. 


Create Your Own Opportunities 


NY parent or any young man who has been thrown on his 
own knows how hard it is to get started at anything. It 
is just as true of the movies as of any other work. But youth 
is impatient and the young people who want to go into the 
movies have of course all read the fan magazines. They read 
that some young boy or girl, after a year in Hollywood, has 
been given a chance as leading man or leading woman to 
some star, and they conclude that it is all very rosy and that 
the screen is the quick road to fame and fortune. It was true 
in my case and it is true in other lines of work that one must 
create one’s own opportunities. That you know a cousin of a 
director, or someone connected with a film company is not 
enough. When I was trying in every way to break into the 
films I often met actors who had been in the same stock 
companies that I had. Though they were already in the 
pictures, there was nothing they could do to help me. And 
all this seems very serious for a comedian. 

For myself I have found the movies most grateful work 
and to me it does not seem strange that so many people have 
their eyes on Hollywood. The movies satisfy the desire to 
express oneself quite as fully as the theater does. Screen act- 
ing is creative work too. I like to believe that I should have 
succeeded in the theater. I am told that I gave promise. At 
seventeen, when I was at the awkward age and could not 
play juvenile parts, I played old men or character parts. 
Most everyone granted me a thorough knowledge and 
understanding of character make-up. I found it difficult to 
use this knowledge in the studios, as many of them did not 
care for make-up on the screen. But my years in the theater 
were fewer than my years in the movies, and most of my 
recollection and such satisfaction as I have come from work 
in film comedies. 

Not only is picture acting an attractive job, but it is good 
healthy fun when things are going right. And in no other 
field can one earn recognition and independence so quickly. 
One can have things while one is young. No matter how 
successful one may be in the theater, he still must be some- 
thing of a traveler on the road. He cannot have a perma- 
nent home and live in it. I have just begun to build a house 
in Beverly Hills. The other day Mildred and I were talking 
to the architects. We had some ideas that we wanted carried 
out. My own ideas actually were more for the grounds than 
for the house. I have always been keenly interested in sports 
and I wanted to have every facility for golf, swimming, 
tennis, handball, canoeing and riding. As the architects 
listened to our suggestions one of them said: ‘‘ We so seldom 
have the opportunity to build a home for young people. 
Most of our clients get around to build when they are retired 
from business and are old.” 

We feel that we are particularly fortunate that we have 
these things now, but it is a greater satisfaction to both of us 
that in surroundings that we dreamed about we can bring 
up our three-year-old daughter, Gloria. 










Kentucky White Cake 


Crisco keeps white cake really white and the texture fine and 
light. Use your favorite filling and icing and make either layer 
or loaf cake. 


¥4 cup Crisco 2 teaspoons baking’ 1 teaspoon flavoring 
14 cups sugar powder ¥% teaspoon salt 
3 cups pastry flour 1 cup milk 4 egg whites 


Cream Crisco and sugar thoroughly. Sift together the flour, bak- 
ing powder and salt. Add alternately with the milk, a little at a 
time. Add flavoring. Then fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. Turn 
batter into three well-Criscoed layer cake pans and bake in 
moderate oven (375° F.) 15 to 20 minutes. Loaf cake needs to 
bake 1 hour or more at the same temperature, according to size 


of the pan. by Miss Sophia Blume, Louisville 


Georgia Doughnuts 


Doughnuts fried in Crisco are light, tender and never greasy. 


2 eggs 14 teaspoon nutmeg 3 cups pastry flour 
I cup sugar 3 teaspoons baking powder 1 cup sour milk 
1 tablespoon Crisco 1% teaspoon soda l% teaspoon salt 


Beat eggs very light then beat in sugar. Add Crisco. Beat soda 
into sour milk and add to first mixture. Last add flour sifted 
with nutmeg, baking powder and salt, adding more flour to roll. 
Cut and fry in hot Crisco 350° to 360° F. and turn each doughnut 
as it rises to the surface. (To make these with sweet milk, follow the 
same method but omit the soda.) When doughnuts are done (to 
test, prick with toothpick; toothpick should come out clean) 
drain on soft paper and put them in a stone crock. They will 
keep fresh and moist this way for more than a week. Makes 


about 30 doughnuts. by Mrs. A. S. Minchen, Douglas 


Kansas Marmalade Biscuits 


Crisco biscuits are light, fluffy and tender; crisp and brown on 
top and bottom. 


2 cups bread flour 4 tablespoons Crisco 
4 teaspoons baking powder I egg beaten light 
1% teaspoon salt ¥% cup milk 


¥Y% cup marmalade (orange or grapefruit) 
Sift flour, baking powder and salt together. Work Crisco in with 
a fork. Mix egg, milk and marmalade. Stir into the dry mixture 
with a fork. Turn out on floured board and roll about 14” thick. 
Cut into small biscuits. Lay in well-Criscoed pan. Brush the 
top with milk and bake in hot oven (450° F.) 10 or 15 minutes. 


Makes about 18 biscuits. jy Mrs. Ruth Edwards, Longton 
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] THE IMPORTANCE 


An artist 


savory 


for 42.000 


I heard, the other day, about a French chef 
who earns $12,000 a year! I began to wonder 
what could make a cook worth $1000 a month. 
I decided that he must be an artist—as much 
an artist as a painter—only working with 
flavors instead of colors. 


Then I recalled the time when for several 
weeks I worked with a French chef who had a 
true artist’s enthusiasm. Just by watching him 
I learned one important cooking lesson: 


He wouldn’t think of using anything he wasn’t 
willing to taste! 


Now we all know that everything we cook is 
judged by its ¢aste. If our dishes taste good, 
we are good cooks; if they don’t taste good, we 
are poor cooks—that’s all there is to it. 


But can we expect foods to taste good unless 
the things we make them of taste good, too? 


Is your shortening, for example, adding to or 
subtracting from the flavor of your cooking? 
To find out, faste it 


Taste shortening for freshness and sweetness, 


just as you would taste milk for freshness and 
sweetness. 


, I wish you would taste both your present 
shortening and Crisco, just as it comes from 
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OF TASTING FIRST | 


who creates 


flavors 


each year 


the can. Put a little Crisco on the tip of a 
spoon; on the tip of another, a little of any 
other shortening. Taste first Crisco, then the 
other fat. 


Now don’t hesitate at the idea, as some house- 
keepers did when first I suggested it. For 
if you will taste Crisco, I believe you will get 
one of the greatest surprises of your whole 
cooking experience. 


Did you ever dream there could be such a 
difference in the taste of cooking fats? 


Imagine what an improvement Crisco’s fresh, 
wholesome sweetness will make in all your pies, 
cookies, fried foods, biscuits and muffins. 


Test Crisco’s fresh sweetness 
in these prize recipes 


The five recipes printed on these pages were 
selected from thousands sent to me by Crisco’s 
friends all over the country. As a test of 
Crisco’s sweet, wholesome freshness, I have 
picked out recipes for especially delicate foods 

-dishes in which a strong flavor in the short- 
ening would rise above the flavors of other in- 
gredients. But remember, before you make 
these foods, taste Crisco itself just as it comes 


from the can. 
WINIFRED S. CARTER 
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CRISCO’S SWEET FLAVOR WILL ASTONISH YOU 


[$e Long Island Pie Crust 


Crisco makes perfect pie crust—always light, tender and flaky. 


For one-crust pie (or baked shell) For medium-sized two-crust pie 
1% cups pastry flour 2 cups pastry flour 

¥% cup Crisco 24 cup Crisco 

% teaspoon salt 34 teaspoon salt 

4 to 6 tablespoons cold water 6 to 8 tablespoons cold water 


Sift flour and salt together. Cut shortening in with two knives 
until consistency of small peas. Add only enough water to hold. 
Roll 1% inch thick. For baked shell, cover bottom of pie plate. 
Leave enough edge to fold back to make it firm. Prick well with 
fork to prevent bubbles. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) for 15 min. 
For two-crust pie, bake at same temperature for 10 minutes, then 
reduce heat to moderate (350° F.) and bake until filling is done. 


by Mrs. Stella A. White, Port Washington 


Filling for Cranberry Tart Pie: 3 cups cranberries, 3 tablespoons 
flour, 14 cups sugar, 14 teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon melted Crisco. 
Mix together flour, salt and sugar. Mix with cranberries. Stir 
in Crisco. Line a pan with pastry and put cranberry mixture 
into it. Lay strips of pastry 14 inch wide criss-cross over top. 
Bake in quick oven (425° F’.) 10 minutes. Reduce heat to mod- 
erate (325° F.); bake until pie is done; about 20 minutes longer. 


Michigan Drop Cookies 

Crisco cookies are tender and crisp; brown on top and bottom. 

2 cups sugar I teaspoon salt 31% cups pastry flour 

1 cup Crisco 2 eggs beaten light 4 teaspoon soda 

I cup sour or butter milk 2 teaspoons baking powder 

I teaspoon vanilla extract I teaspoon lemon extract 
Cream Crisco and sugar together until light and soft. Add eggs, 
then flavoring. Add sour milk and soda beaten together. 
Stir in flour, salt and baking powder sifted together. Beat 
until smooth. Drop spoonfuls on well-Criscoed baking pan and 
bake in moderate oven (350° F.) about 10 minutes. Makes 
about 70. by Mrs. Rowland Gee, Detroit 


All measurements level. Recipes tested and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Crisco is the registered trade-mark of a 
shortening manufactured by The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Free: Miss Splhiunt’s Selected Recipes 


199 recipes originated and tested by Sarah Field Splint, 
Food and Household Management Editor of McCai/’s 
Magazine. New and unusual recipes, many never before 


published. Free: simply fill in and mail the coupon below. 
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You may harm 
his tender skin 


by the way 


you 
wash his clothes 


PECIALISTS say that washing 
baby’s little garments with ordi- 
nary soaps may irritate and inflame 
his tender skin. 
That is why authorities advise 
mothers to wash all baby clothes the 
one safe way—with Lux. 


For they know that there is none 
of the harmful alkali found in many 
soaps—whether flakes, cakes or chips 
—in the bland, delicate Lux diamonds. 

And Lux is so absolutely sanitary, 
because it is fresh every time you use 
it—never, like old-fashioned cake 
soaps, used over and over for differ- 
ent washings. 

Cleansing almost by magic—with 
no rubbing—and rinsing out com- 
pletely, the instant, sparkling Lux 
suds leave all baby’s things soft, 
unshrunken, clean and sweet, and safe 
for his precious, tender skin. 





At THE Maternity Center in New York 
mothers learn modern methods of baby care. 
The Center uses Lux for a// baby’s things 
—clothes, blankets, bottles and toys. 










Lux washes 
safely 
all your 
baby’s things 


Lever Bros. Co, 
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Cambridge, Mass. 


fostered it. A lady must see the 

world. One recognized way of be- 
ginning was to make long visits to 

friends and relatives who lived at 

a distance. You not only learned 

of the world in these visits, but you 

met men. That, of course, is putting it 
more baldly than any young lady of Mary 
Todd’s day would have dared put it. Nev- 
ertheless, one object of visiting was to find 
a husband. Now that Mary was “out,” 
that was the chief business of her life. 
Ladies always married! 

Fortunately for Mary she had an espe- 
cially attractive invitation the year she 
was nineteen. Her oldest sister, Eliza- 
beth, had married a former student in the 
University of Lexington, and namesake of 
the first territorial governor of Illinois, 
Ninian Edwards. Young Ninian lived in 
Springfield in a fine and spacious home, 
for he was a prosperous man—a lawyer, 
active in politics and with the trick of 
money-making through land speculation. 
His wife Elizabeth, a gentle and sweet- 
spirited woman, was already one of the 
most popular hostesses in the young 
state. 

Mary found a gay and happy house- 
hold, open to a large circle, the head of the 
house that year particularly jubilant be- 
cause the Sangamon County delegation, 
of which he was one—Springfield was in 
Sangamon County—at the last meeting 
of the legislature had secured the removal 
of the state capital to Springfield from 
Vandalia, where it had been for many 
years. It had been a hard and boisterous 
fight, and Ninian Edwards had brought 
home a big grist of stories of the battles 
waged. 

She must have heard at the Edwards’ 
home a great deal of the hero of the fight, 
a young lawyer just come to the town 
to live, very poor but very popular—that 
is, popular with the men; few of the 
women had met himas yet. His name was 
Lincoln—A. Lincoln, he signed it. Ed- 
wards and his friends never tired of review- 
ing the maneuvering, the logrolling, the 
speech making, the story-telling of A. 
Lincoln in the recent exciting struggle. 
Many of these stories revealed traits dear 
to Mary Todd. This young man they 
talked about evidently handled satire as 
deftly as she did herself, and was quite 
as fearless—or irresponsible—in its use. 
More than once in the course of the debates 
his colleagues declared they thought he 
was “digging his own grave,’’ so merciless 
had been his ridicule of some opponent. 
One of his later speeches was to become 
historic—an answer to an attack made on 
the virtues of the Sangamon delegation 
and its leader in particular by an irate 
Democrat, Thomas by name. Lincoln’s 
speech was known in Illinois Whig annals 
as ‘The Skinning of Thomas.” That is 
what Mary Todd would love to do if she 
were in politics—‘“‘skin”’ her enemies. 


cA Poor Young Lawyer 


HE must have heard much of Lincoln 
on this visit in 1837. I doubt if she 
met him. He had been but a short time 
in Springfield, he was absorbed in starting 
his law practice. He was desperately poor 
and for the time he was not going out 
much. Infact, Springfield rather appalled 
him. There was so much of what he called 
‘flourishing about in carriages ’’—luxuries 
he was so sure he never could provide— 
that he was even advising a young woman 
whom he was courting in a half-hearted 
way that if he were in her place he would 
think twice before-she married him. She 
would have to be poor “‘ without the means 
of hiding her poverty.’ That might be 
harder than she imagined. Evidently she 
agreed with him—or resented his aloof- 
ness. At least she did not marry him. 
The girl was too much in his mind at the 
moment for him to pay much attention to 
the brilliant and beautiful young visitor 
at the Edwards’ home. 
The visit ended, Mary went back to 
Lexington, back to her father’s house 
where the stepmother she had always 


«Mary Todd Lincoln 


(Continued from Page 22) 


resented was busy with the young Todd 
children. Things did not always go 
happily for the girl. How could they? 
Ambitious to dominate, she was a step- 
daughter in her father’s house. She was 
happy and angry, gay and remorseful by 
turns, a creature of violent feeling which 
neither pride nor training had as yet forced 
her to control. 

What she really wanted was to go back 
to Springfield and live with her sister 
Elizabeth. This sister, the oldest of the 
Todd girls, was taking more and more 

















upon herself the duties of a mother toward 
daughters. After Mary’s visit in 1837 she 
had invited Frances, next younger in age, 
to live with her; and from her home 
Frances had married a Springfield doctor. 
It was Mary’s turn now, so Elizabeth 
seems to have thought, and she asked her 
to come and live with her. 

It was a happy moment to join the so- 
ciety of Springfield. The first session of 
the legislature to be held there since it 
had become the state capital opened in 
December with many grand doings. 
It would have been hard to find the world 
over a group of young men more brilliant 
in promise, more hopeful, more daring 
than that which made up, in the winter of 
1839-40, the assembly of Illinois. Among 
them there was one future President of 
the United States as well as one who for 
years many of the wisest in the country 
believed would be a President. There were 
six future United States senators, a future 
cabinet officer or two, Supreme Court 
judges, members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives—who were to serve their 
country honorably and brilliantly. And 
some of them at this moment felt their fu- 
ture and were cashing in on it in advance. 

It was the spirit of Mary Todd herself 
that animated Springfield, a spirit of con- 
quest, audacity, joyfulness, contempt for 
limitations. The Edwardses kept open 
house. Dinners and parties and frequent 
trips to neighboring towns for suppers and 
dances followed one another. Ofevery fes- 
tivity she was the center. Even if she had 
been less attractive than she was, there 
was more than one of the group of young 
legislators who would have been glad to 
pay her court as the sister of their beloved 
Mrs. Edwards and her influential husband. 

But the Edwardses were but a back- 
ground for Mary Todd. She did her own 
performing, and what a vital, alert, shin- 
ing figure she was! Everything sparkled 
about her—eyes, hair, feet, tongue. She 
delighted by her wit and in her sober mo- 
ments surprised by her wide reading, her 
shrewd comments. She soon put young 
men on their guard, too. A careless word 
from one whose favor she did not care to 
cultivate often: provoked a retort that 
stung for -years. There was a young 
lawyer, William Herndon, who, after a 
first waltz with her, amazed by her grace 
and ease, said in the heat of his enthu- 
siasm, “‘ You glide through a dance like a 
serpent, Miss Todd.’”’ She flared furi- 
ously, spat some harsh words at him and 
left him. Neither of them ever forgot the 
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incident. You will find them spit- 
ting at each other through life. 
Not even her death silenced Will- 
iam Herndon. 
She, could shock the propriety of 
Springfield by her pranks. It was 
a day when ladies were supposed to take 
great care not to be conspicuous, particu- 
larly in the street. You walked sedately, 
modestly and according to rule. If Mary 
Todd went abroad in damp weather, here 
is the way she was supposed to handle her 
dress skirt: 

RAISING THE DRESS: When tripping over 
the pavement the lady should gracefully 
raise her dress a little above her ankle. With 
the right hand, she should hold together the 
folds of her gown and draw them toward the 
right side. To raise the dress on both sides 
and with both hands is vulgar. This un- 
graceful practice can only be tolerated for a 
moment, when the mud is very deep. 


Nobody knew better this and other 
rules than Mary did, but a day came 
when she had been shut in the house for 
some three weeks by storm. There was no 
sidewalk. If you went abroad you waded 
in mud, therefore young ladies were ex- 
pected to stay in doors. But Mary would 
not stay in any longer and so, gathering up 
an armful of shingles and daring a friend 
to follow her, she sallied forth. Laying her 
wooden stepping-stones in front of her, she 
finally reached the town. That was bad 
enough, but what followed was worse. 
The shingles of course were sucked under 
by the mud long before the girls wanted 
toreturn. Her friend waded back, but not 
she. The town boasted a famous dray — 
“Hart’s dray’—a _ two-wheeled cart 
which did hauling for the community. 
Into this Mary climbed and, with all 
Springfield looking on, condemning or 
applauding, according to temperament, 
rode back home. 

The exploit was the talk of the town 
and was even celebrated by a local rhyme- 
ster. I doubt if any young man in the 
Springfield legislature found Mary less 
fascinating because of this and other simi- 
lar performances. They liked her daring. 
Indeed, everything about her interested 
and excited them. 


The Second Visit to Illinois 


F COURSE the girl was expected to 

select a husband from the group of 
marriageable men about her. There was 
gossip naturally as to who it would be. 
Gradually her choice became clear—a 
choice which astonished her friends and 
worried Mr. and Mrs. Edwards. To most 
people the contrast in breeding, educa- 
tion, temperament and ideals between 
Mary Todd and the man upon whom she 
had apparently set her heart was too 
strong for safety in a relation as close as 
marriage, and hedged about as it was by 
social restrictions in those days. The 
man she had selected was the one who had 
led so dashingly in the fight to name 
Springfield the capital of Illinois—Abra- 
ham Lincoln. She must have met him al- 
most at once after she returned to the 
town, for in her two years of absence Lin- 
coln had grown enormously in popular 
favor. No one any longer doubted that he 
was a man to be reckoned with, both in 
legal and political life. She saw, too, that 
he was socially somebody in spite of his 
lack of that ease to which she was ac- 
customed in the men of her family. She 
found his name among the managers of 
the big cotillion which opened the social 
season. It is quite possible that it was 
there that she proved both how badly he 
danced and how well he talked. There is 
a legend that she reported, after her first 
attempt to dance with him, that he 
trampled on her feet until she was com- 
pelled to ask him to sit it out. 

It was then she discovered him, and he 
her. She found that he could talk and 
that he could listen. He found not only 
that she glittered like a strange star, had 
wit and grace and something that he could 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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SOAP FROM TREES 
_, Natures Gift _ 








HE art of being beautiful today is simply the 


secret of keeping natural beauty . . . the arti- Fe B leave them on over night. They clog the pores, 
ficial complexion of yesterday has no place in 0 0 cauly ( often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
the modern scheme of allurement. Women have kde " P ments often follow. They must be washed away. 
learned that natural ways are best in skin or —~K 6 — AN Sate Py, “” deal abs wena 
care; that gentle, common-sense care is far . Se SR i TE sti word tins mustaRe 
more potent than the most involved of wt Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
beauty methods. For Youth is thus retained. —- mone | ment given above. 


Keeping the skin clean, the pores open, 
is the secret. Doing this with pure soap 

. with soap made for ONE purpose 
only, to safeguard good complexions... 
is the zmportant part to remember. 


same as Palmolive. 


So, more and more every day, thousands 
turn to the balmy lather of Palmolive... 
a soap that is kind to the skin, a soap made 
with beautiful complexions always in mind. 


one week makes. 


Soap from trees! 


The rule to follow if guarding a 
good complexion is your goal 
palm—and no other fats whatsoever. 
ASH your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Soap, massaging the lather 
softly into the skin. Rinse thoroughly, first 
with warm water, then with cold. Hil 


If your skin seems at all inclined to be 
dry, apply just a touch of good cold cream— Hl 
that is all. Do this regularly each day, and Vi] 


| Company, Chicago, Ill. 
particularly in the evening. Hi | 
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PALM TREE 

















Soap from Trees 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the 
priceless beauty oils from these three trees— 
pictured here—and no other fats whatsoever. 

That is why Palmolive Soap is the natural 
color it is—for olive and palm oils, nothing 
else, give Palmolive its green color. 


COCONUT 
PALM TREE 


Retail Price 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until l 
3785 you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped . 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 


Do not think any green soap, or one rep- 
resented as of olive and palm oils, is the 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little 
that millions let it do for their bodies 
what it does for their faces. Obtain a cake 
today. Then note the amazing difference 


HE only oils in Palmolive Soap are the 
soothing beauty oils from the olive 
tree, the African palm, and the coconut 


That is why Palmolive Soap is the natural 
color it is—for palm and olive oils, nothing 
else, give Palmolive its natural green color. 

The only secret to Palmolive is its ex- 
clusive blend—and that is one of the world’s 
priceless beauty secrets. The Palmolive-Peet 
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Now More Admired 
by Women than Ever 


_ -these smarter, finer cars in the great Willys-Overland line 








: ARTICULARLY noticeable at the great 
Automobile Shows was the way women 
lingered to study and admire Willys-Knight and 
Whippet cars. Not merely the smart, spirited ap- 
pearance of these perfected automobiles won their 
enthusiasm; that intuitive sense women possess 
told them of qualities and value less obvious in a 
casual observation, but no less important. 


motor has been developed to a new point of per- 
fection for 1928. These two luxurious cars, in their 
respective price fields, set standards which have 
not been surpassed. 





$625 to *755 


And, reflecting the masterly engineering skill 
which developed the Willys-Knight engine, the 


THE WILLYS-KNIGHT 
SPECIAL SIX Whippet stands out conspicuously as the most de- 


$1295 to #1495 
For even the woman who professes no interest in THE WILLYS-KNIGHT 
things mechanical thrills at the performance of the GREAT SIX 
patented Willys-Knight sleeve-valve engine. Its $1850 to $2695 
smoothness, its silence, its alert, vital power, once Prices f.o.b. factory and specifica- 


sirable light car for women’s use. So attractive, so 
economical, so easy to handle, so much safer with 
its ‘big 4-wheel brakes—and so extremely mod- 
erate in cost—it re-emphasizes its right to nation- 
wide favor more definitely than ever before. 












experienced, can never be forgotten. In both the iesichout motice. 
smartly styled Willys-Knight Special Six and the 
luxurious Willys-Knight Great Six, this amazing 





without notice. 


See these cars and judge them critically. You are 
sure to be impressed by their greater value.— 
Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
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not define, a reflection of a world quite 
outside of his experience, but that she had 
warm and generous impulses, that she 
could discuss politics and had read many 
books. Their impressions of each other 
were too strong to forget. The more Mary 
Todd saw of Abraham Lincoln, the more 
seriously she took him. Her keen sense 
told her he was a coming man. 

Certainly he would soon go to Congress, 
and from there, where? She had been 
used in her childhood to declare that she 
would one day be the wife of the President 
of the United States. Would this man ever 
be President? She did not know, though 
in the intimate talks that they were be- 
ginning to have, he may have told her 
that when he was a boy he used to answer 
promptly those who asked him what he 
proposed to be by saying, ‘‘President of 
the United States.’”’ It is fairly certain 
that if he did tell her this he laughed 
it off as a proof of the innocent faith 


every move, and when, after some weeks 
had passed, he was told that she had gone 
on an out-of-town excursion and on re- 
turning had reported that she enjoyed the 
trip, he exclaimed fervently, “‘God be 
praised for that.” 

Now when two lovers continue for 
months after a broken engagement to be 
more interested in each other than in any- 
body else, whether it be affection, passion, 
pride, vanity, pity that keeps that inter- 
est alive, it is not rash to predict that 
there will be a reconciliation. Even if 
Mary Todd and Abraham Lincoln had 
both been equally determined to keep the 
other out of mind, they would have had 
a difficult task in Springfield. It was a 
small town where everybody knew every- 
body’s else business and talked about it. 
There were friends enough to keep each 
informed of the other’s movements, looks, 
words. Then it was so awkward a situa- 
tion for hosts and hostesses. You could 


weapons—‘“‘cavalry broadswords of the 
largest size” for a meeting between a 
man six feet three inches in height with 
a proportionate reach of arm, and one so 
short that he could stand under that long 
arm! Chivalry, laughter, mutual respon- 
sibility healed old wounds and gave old 
emotions fresh play. A month after “all 
papers in relation to the matter in contro- 
versy’’—that is, the duel—‘“‘were with- 
drawn,” Abraham Lincoln and Mary Todd 
were married. 

What would Mary Todd make of this 


marriage? She knew quite definitely, I ° 


am convinced, what she wanted from it. 
First and foremost, she wanted, with all 
her being, the full love of this man, so 
capable, she knew, of answering to tender- 
ness, to affection and to passion. 

She wanted a select circle, the kind of 
people that she liked and that she had 
been accustomed to. She wanted a home 
in which she could gratify her social am- 

bitions and serve her husband’s po- 
litical ambitions. She must have 





which boys of those days had in the 
early American gospel that the presi- 
dency was open to any boy, however 
poor, who worked. He had worked, 
but he never would be fit for the 
presidency. 

In these early days of their ac- 
quaintance the similarity of their 
ambitions, the deep desire of both to 
play a part in the world, their inter- 
est in men and affairs no doubt drew 
them together. It must have been a 
fine experience to have talked Sanga- 
mon politics with Abraham Lincoln 
in those days, to hear his stories and 
listen to his comments, and it must 
have been an exciting thing for him 
to have a woman ofthis remote world 
listening to him, understanding him 
and giving him shrewd suggestions. 
Probably he challenged her, too, as a 
suitor. She was accustomed to cava- 
liers who, serious or not, said pretty 
things, kissed her hand, brought her 
gifts. This man did none of these 
things. It piqued her vanity, excited 
her passion, and she set out to break 
down his barriers. And she suc- 
ceeded, for before the end of her first 
year in Springfield she was engaged 
to Abraham Lincoln. 


Engagement Broken 


E HAD been a reluctant suitor, 
appalled at the idea of the dif- 
ference between the position she held, 
what she enjoyed of luxury and ease, 
and what he could give her. Hecould 
not believe that she would be happy 
with him in a poor little house, cook- 
ing her meals, wearing cheap gowns, 
unable to entertain; Mary never 
could stand that. But Mary was not 
thinking of the obvious present ma- 
terial disadvantages; she was think- 





To Any Wife 
By Berton BRALEY 


LL right; I’ve done something I 
shouldn’t, 
Or failed to do something I should; 
Though just what it was I’m uncer- 
tain, because 
My memory’s not very good. 
I thought my behavior was perfect; 
I don’t understand why you're mad; 
But it’s evident I’m simply steeping 
in crime, 
And have got myself in very bad. 


Did I use the wrong fork for the salad? 
Did I fail to pass cream for the tea? 
Did I yawn just a bit at your visitor’s 
wit, 
Or what was the matter with me? 
I'm wearing the scratchiest sackcloth; 
My head in the dustbin is hid; 
Oh, please let me live! Oh, forget and 
forgive 
Whatever it was that I did! 


I’m sorry indeed that I did it, 
Or didn’t—whichever’s the case; 
Though I can’t recall what I have 
done—or have not— 
I’m plunged into utter disgrace. 
You smile, so I know I am pardoned; 
My heart gives a leap and a shout; 
And since all is well, might I ask you 
to tell 
Just what all the fuss was about? 


been conscious that there was a long 
and hard struggle before her. She 
knew that she must start her married 
life in a poor little tavern at four 
dollars a week, that when they were 
able to have a house it would be small 
and meagerly furnished, that she 
would do much of her own work, 
skimp daily that she might keep up 
even a simple hospitality. Certainly 
she was gallant to undertake what 
she did when she married Abraham 
Lincoln. 


eA Very Plain Man 


HE may have thought that she 

had correctly estimated the dif- 
ficulties before her, but she soon was 
to see that she had not fully appre- 
ciated his indifference to many things 
which she considered important. He 
would sprawl on the floor, reading, 
and, whoever the visitor, not mind 
being caught at it. He would go to 
the door at a knock even if there was 
a maid in the kitchen. He would 
bring home his shabby relatives from 
Coles County, his former friends 
from Sangamon farms. She would 
not have it. She attacked his short- 
comings in her stormy fashion, and 
soon he was learning to let her have 
her way in many a small matter. 
Dennis Hanks and Tom Lincoln and 
the country friends saw they were 
not welcome. Friends nearer by 
learned it too. His law partner, Wil- 
liam Herndon—she didn’t like him, 
wouldn’t have him as an intimate of 
the house. 

But these flurries of temper were 
not from her point of view shrew- 
ishness, as those who suffered from 
them believed. They were part of 
her campaign to make a home which 








ing of a far future when he would be 
the man she believed he was destined 
to be. And then she was deeply in love. 
Possessing his word, she became de- 
manding, but he was unchanged. This 
was not according to her code. He must 
play his part, and where before the engage- 
ment she had easily restrained her temper 
and her tears, she was soon torturing him 
with both. Lincoln could not bear her un- 
happiness, and he didn’t believe he could 
ever prevent it. After a time—on the first 
of January, 1841, to be precise—he broke 
the engagement—a heart-breaking New 
Year’s greeting for poor Mary Todd. 
Somewhere, I have no doubt, there will 
be found, and I hope published, the letters 
which she must have written in the days 
after Abraham Lincoln had the courage 
to refuse to marry a woman he believed 
he could never make happy. We have 
enough of his letters to show what tor- 
ment he went through and to show, too, 
that what tormented him most deeply was 
the idea that he had made a human being 
so utterly wretched as Mary seemed to be. 
“If it were not for that fact,” he wrote a 
friend, he would be himself ‘entirely 
happy.” Evidently he kept track of her 


not give a large party without asking 
both, and although Lincoln was said to 
have tried to keep away from gatherings 
where he learned Mary Todd would be, it 
couldn’t always be managed. Thus the 
matter stood when their names were 
linked in an encounter that stirred not 
only Springfield but a good deal of Illinois. 
To protect Mary Todd’s name in a situ- 
ation for which she was partly responsible, 
Lincoln accepted a challenge flung down 
by a man whom both of them had ridi- 
culed in a local newspaper under the same 
pseudonym, “‘Aunt Rebecca.” 

There was a meeting, but at the last 
moment friends effected a settlement. 
The affair caused an immediate reaction 
against Lincoln. He had countenanced a 
practice which the whole country had set 
outtoend. But ithad its glory for her. He 
had proved that in a pinch he would shield 
her name. 

Of course they talked it over, and lovers 
of fun as they were, the farcical features of 
the affair must have made Mary Todd 
scream with laughter. What could be 
funnier, indeed, than Lincoln’s choice of 


would be what she considered a 

proper social background for Lin- 
coln. She offset her unfriendliness to the 
people she did not like by a warmth of gay 
hospitality to those she thought worthy. 
Gradually her little house became one of 
the favorite visiting places in Springfield 
for more than one man of importance in 
Illinois politics. 

Mary Todd struggled only to create a 
proper social circle for her husband; she set 
out sincerely to establish a close compan- 
ionship, to make herself interesting to him. 
She loved evenings at home when they 
might read together. But here was a 
hitch. She was a great lover of fiction, 
but, as Mr. Lincoln told a friend once who 
had sent him a novel he had written, he 
was not much of a reader of that sort of 
literature. She read French constantly, 
Victor Hugo particularly. He wanted 
something stronger, more direct—Chan- 
ning, Whitman. He took Leaves of Grass 
home one night to read to her. He 
brought it back to the office next morning, 
saying ruefully that he had barely saved 
it from purification by fire. 

It is doubtful if he appreciated her 
struggle fully, and she must have often 
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The one flavor 
treasured 


by children 





 Synencass are peculiar. Their tastes 

are peculiar. “I like this’ —“I 
don’t want that” takes the place of 
explaining why. They do not like all 
foods, nor even all makes of the same 
food. But the test of twenty years 
proves they all like Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter spread thick on a wide slice 
of fresh bread. Comparisons may not 
be polite, but it stands to reason that 
all peanut butters could not have the 
same appetizing flavor, the same 
smoothness as Beech-Nut unless they 
were prepared from the same crop 
of Spanish and Virginia peanuts and 
then roasted and blended by the same 
skill. Other peanut butters may have 
as much nutriment—as many calories; 
BUT it’s the flavor of Beech-Nut that 
makes it ‘‘the preferred peanut 
butter” of most youngsters. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut 
Butter 
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e's building his bones 


and teeth now! 


And authorities say he 
cannot build them strong 
and sound without 


Bottled Sunshine! 


Do you take the normal development of 
your baby’s bones and teeth for granted as 
something that Nature always provides — 
like hair and fingernails? 

Nature does provide bones and teeth, of 
course, but, unless special care is given, your 
baby may not have a well-shaped head and 
chin; a fine, full chest; straight legs and even, 
uncrowded teeth that will not decay early. 

These things that mean so much to your 
baby’s health and appearance depend on the 
supplying of one essential element— Vita- 
min D. 

And this, under modern living condi- 
tions, cannot be readily obtained. Even 
breast-feeding may not provide it. Even 
though your baby is “the picture of health,” 
his bones and teeth may be developing soft 
and porous instead of strong and solid. 

Scientists have found that there are just 
two readily available sources of this essen- 
tial. Direct sunshine and good cod-liver oil. 

It is hardly possible for your baby to get 
enough sunshine on his bare body. Clouds, 
smoke, fog and clothing shut it out. Even 
ordinary window glass filters out the rays 
that protect—the precious ultra-violet rays. 

The other source, then—cod-liver oil— 
is the one on which mothers must depend 
to provide the essential Vitamin D- which 
builds good bones and teeth. “Bottled Sun- 
shine,” it is called. 

In urging the giving of cod-liver oil as a 


SQUIBB’S 


Cop-Liver Ou 


Vitamin- Tested and Vitamin-Protected 
PRODUCED, TESTED AND GUARANTEED 
BY E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, NEW YORK 
Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 


.A well-shaped heed] 


-Well-formed jaws 
and chin 


. A full chest 


. Properly developed 
ribs 


. Straight legs 
,Sound, uncrowded 
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regular part of the daily diet, many of the 
foremost baby specialists say,““GiveSquibb’s 
Cod-Liver Oil.” 

They insist on Squibb’s because its effec- 
tiveness is guaranteed. Laboratory tests, too, 
show it to be exceptionally high in two 
vitamins; in Vitamin D, the factor essential 
to good bones and teeth; and in Vitamin 
A, which increases vitality, promotes 
growth and helps to prevent colds and 
other infections. 

Because Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil is a// oi/, 


- undiluted, each teaspoonful gives maximum 


protection. Andan exclusive process amply 
protects it from deterioration and adds to 
its palatability. 


Your physician will tell you your baby ~ 


needs “Bottled Sunshine.” For your protec- 
tion insist on Squibb’s— the Vitamin- 
Tested, Vitamin-Protected Cod-Liver Oil. 
All reliable drug stores have it. 


Older children, as well as 
babies, need Squibb’s Cod- 
Liver Oil. Its unusual 
richness in Vitamin A 
helps them grow and gain 
in weight as they should. 
It increases vitality and 
helps to prevent winter 
colds and other infections. 








Send for this authoritative booklet—FREE 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
Dept. Q, 80 Beekman St., New York City 


Please send me a copy of your new booklet, 

“Why every baby needs Bottled Sunshine’ 
Name 
Address 























bewildered and shocked him by the tactics 
she used in getting her way, hurt him by 
her harshness to his humble friends, raised 
doubts of her judgment by her insistence 
on things which were to him trivial. 

He had an explanation for her irrita- 
tions—childbearing and child rearing. A 
child came to them in 1843, during the 
first year of their marriage. Robert Todd, 
they called him for Mary’s father. Two 
years later there came another. She loved 
her children with all her heart, watched 
over them, sewed for them, waited on 
them, but they irritated her sorely. 
Strangely enough, able person as she was 
in so many ways, she went to pieces at the 
slightest emergency in the family. Let 
Bob run away—and he seems always to 
have been running away—and somebody 
was sent in haste downtown to tell Mr. 
Lincoln to come home; Bob was 
lost. By the time Mr. Lin- 
coln had arrived, so he 
wrote a friend on one of 
these occasions, Bob had 
been found and 
spanked; “‘and prob- 
ably by this time,” 
he added, “has run 
away again.” Let one 
of the boys fall ill, and 
the care fell on her husband or some out- 
side friend. Her alarm was so exaggerated 
that she was more than helpless. 

If her trials were many and continual, 
she had her triumphs; the first of impor- 
tance was Mr. Lincoln’s election to Con- 
gress. In November, 1847, just five years 
after their marriage, she rented her house, 
picked up her two babies and set out with 
him for Washington—a dream of her life 
to go there!—by way of her old home, 
Lexington. Her father and stepmother, 
her old friends welcomed her. It was 
something to be the wife of a Whig Con- 
gressman in the home town of Henry Clay. 
Leaving the children, she went on to the 
capital for a few weeks’ visit, but beyond 
her sight-seeing it could hardly have been 
very satisfactory. She soon discerned, as 
women have ever since been discerning, 
how unimportant the wife of a first-term 
congressman is in Washington, unless, 
indeed, she has money or some powerful 
friend at court to advance her in the wait- 
ing line. She had neither. 

Before many weeks she was back in 
Lexington visiting relatives and friends, 
all of whom seem to have done their best 
to make her separation from her husband 
as easy as possible. 


Goquetries in Letters 


OTH Mary Lincoln and her husband 

were excellent letter writers, and the 
few letters of theirs exchanged in this pe- 
riod which have been made public give a 
pleasant picture of their relations. They 
are frank, confidential, affectionate. Natu- 
rally it is ‘‘our babies,’’ as she calls the 
little boys—‘‘Boby”’ now four, Eddie, 
eighteen months—of whom they chiefly 
write. Mr. Lincoln begs her not to let 
them forget him; she had teased him with 
the threat. ‘‘Do not fear the children have 
forgotten you,” she answers. “I was only 
jesting. Even E ——’s eyes brighten at 
the mention of your name.” 

There are little coquetries in her let- 
ters: She’s going to see an old beau and 
carry on a flirtation. “You know we 
always had quite a penchant that way.” 
There are vague hopes that he may send 
for her, take her back next winter. There 
are lines of longing: ‘‘How much I wish 
instead of writing we were together this 
evening. I feel very sad away from you.” 
And then comes a sudden withdrawal. 
She closes her letter, ‘‘With love’; then 
takes it back, draws a line through the 
words and writes “Yours truly’! A truly 
feminine creature, Mary Todd Lincoln! 

A few months more and she is back in 
her Springfield home, her hopes of further 
political triumph ended. Mr. Lincoln is 
not to have a second term in Congress and 
the only reward for his services which his 
party offers she disdains. ‘‘Go to Oregon 
as the wife of a territorial governor?” 







— F 


Never in the world. Mr. Lincoln can 
settle down in Springfield and earn money 
to support his family properly, which Mr. 
Lincoln does, having made up his mind 
before he went to Washington that such 
would probably be the wiser course. 

His concentration on his profession soon 
began to show in an increased income, 
which Mary Todd set out to spend to the 
best possible advantage. She added a 
second story to the house. She bought a 
mahogany parlor set, a candelabrum with 
crystal pendants, the ornaments of the day. 
She began to plan that Bob should go East 
to preparatory school, and later to Har- 
vard, and she would have the trip to New 
York, Boston, Niagara Falls for which she 
had so long sighed—all of which was to 
come about in due time. Her dinners and 
parties began to show the effect of more 
money to spend; indeed, before _ 
many years she brought a ca- 
terer from Chicago to serve 
at her more brilliant af- 

fairs. 

Not all of this was ac- 

complished without 

friction at home. Like 

women of her temper- 

ament she wore hersel! 

out when she under- 
took the unusual, and ended in bed hys- 
terical. She still made her little scenes 
when crossed, but her philosophic husband 
was gradually evolving his technic for deal- 
ing with what he called “‘Mary’s ways.”’ He 
was learning when to expect storms. It 
was a fortunate thing for them both under 
the circumstances that his law practice 
took him away for weeks at a time ‘‘riding 
the circuit.”” His colleagues noticed that 
he did not always go home over Sunday, 
as other men did; his partner Herndon 
records that even when he was in Spring- 
field he had known him to spend the night 
on the lounge inthe office. He knew it was 
safer, wiser. 


Domestic Peace From Sorrow 


UT they were working it out, and by 

the end of their first twelve years of life 
together they had settled into something 
like domestic peace—peace which had 
been born partly from a great sorrow, the 
death of Eddie in 1850. Mrs. Lincoln had 
been inconsolable, and shaken as he was 
by the loss, Mr. Lincoln gave her fully of 
his strength and his tenderness. Together 
they grew through this experience, I am 
convinced, into a closer relation than they 
had ever known. 

And here things stood when suddenly, in 
1854, she saw her edifice threatened. Mr. 
Lincoln had returned to politics, had 
undertaken to fight the extension of slav- 
ery. She saw, as did many of his friends, 
and no doubt with bewilderment like 
theirs, that he was another man—a man 
who apparently thought of nothing else, 
who hardly listened when she talked. The 
group he had joined—anti-Nebraskans, 
they were called—thought that he ought 
to stand for the state legislature, where 
they needed numbers to elect a United 
States Senator who would support their 
views. In his absence they put his name 
on the ticket. Mary Lincoln ordered it off. 
It was put back; again she took it off. She 
must have berated him soundly on his 
return, for when one of his friends came 
to his house to beseech him to sacrifice 
himself for the cause, he found him the 
“saddest,” the “‘gloomiest”’ man he had 
ever seen. “‘I can’t do it,” he said. ‘‘ You 
don’t know one-half and that is enough.” 
“It is Mary Lincoln,” they said to one 
another, but the name did go back and he 
was elected. - 

His trend toward radicalism was rapid 
now. Distracting things happened. What 
madness for him to join the Republicans! 
What humiliation when he came back to 
Springfield after bolting the Whigs to have 
just one man besides Herndon present at 
the meeting called to hear his argument; 
to hear her friends say Lincoln was making 
“fool speeches,’’ ruining himself. 





(Continued on Page 54) 
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“Only a sore throat” 


Don’t ever underestimate the danger of 
a sore throat; if neglected, it may develop 
into something serious—as many know to 
their sorrow. 

The same goes for a cold; pneumonia at 
this time of the year is your great enemy. 

At the first sign of cold or throat irrita- 
tion, use Listerine full strength as a gargle. 
Keep it up systematically. 


Being antiseptic, it immediately attacks 
the countless disease-producing bacteria in 
mouth and throat, and halts many an ail- 
ment before it becomes dangerous. 


During winter weather, when you are 
usually subjected to poor air and sharp 
changes in temperature, it’s a good idea to 
use Listerine every day as a mouth wash 
and gargle. 


This pleasant and easy precaution may 
spare you a trying and painful siege of ill- 
ness. Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Never neglect 
a sore throat 











THE 
NEXT TIME! 
The next time you buya 
dentifrice ask for Lister- 
ine Tooth Paste at 25¢ the 
large tube. It has halved 
the tooth-paste bill of 
more than two mil- 
lion people. 








' More than 
50 diseases 


have their beginning or 
development in the 
THROAT. Some, of mild 
character, yieldtoanan- 
tiseptic. Others, more 
serious, do not. At the 
first sign of an irritated 
throat, gargle frequent- 
ly with Listerine. If no 
improvement is shown, 
consult a physician. 
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-the safe antiseptic 
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than anything they’d done all 

winter—her Sunday supper of 
hot biscuits and home-made layer 
cake. 


have thought he was addressing the Royal recipes are. 


talents failed him; for once he was 
positively speechless. 


laughed a great deal; and somehow from Europe. 


2 Cakes from 3 Eggs: 
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} fell hard 


for her biscuits and 
home made cake 





cake and biscuits disappeared like 
the well-known mists before the sun. 


; Yet 10 minutes was all she needed 

T CAUSED more excitement to mix those delectable biscuits and 

10 minutes to bake them golden 

brown, and her cakes—well, they 
were luscious miracles, and were 
never known to fail. 

With the very first biscuit, the Her recipes came from Royal—she 
spokesman leaped to his feet. You’d had found how simple and reliable 
And, like most 
jury—he was so eloquent about its particular women the world over, she 
golden-brown lightness. And when used good, trustworthy Royal Bak- 
he came to the cake he declared his ing Powder for all her baking. 


Royal always leavens perfectly and 
never leaves a bitter taste. It is made 
The rest cheered with him, and with pure cream of tartar imported 













3-Egg Angel Cake: Heat % cup 
milk and 34 cup sugar together allowing 
just to come to a boil. Add 1 teaspoon 
salt to 3 egg whites and beat until very 
stiff. Add hot sugar syrup slowly to egg 
whites, beating continually and well. Let 
cool while measuring. Sift together 5 
times I cup pastry flour, 2 teaspoons Royal 
Baking Powder and 3 teaspoon cream of 
tartar and fold into egg mixture. Add % 
teaspoon almond extract and 4 teaspoon 
vanilla extract. Pour into a small 


Contains no alum. 
Leaves no bitter taste 


Gold Cake: Made with the yolks 
of the 3 eggs you used for the Angel 
Cake. Use the recipe just above the 
3-Egg Angel Cake, page 10, Royal 
Cook Book. Bake in a shallow pan 
and cut into diamond shaped pieces 
and frost as desired. 





ungreased angel cake tin and 


bake in moderate oven at 350° F. The Royal Baking Powder Co., Dept. B, 101 E. 42nd St., New York City 
I would like a free copy of your famous Royal Cook Book—nearly 350 


for about 30 minutes. Remove 
from oven, invert pan and allow recipes. 
to stand until entirely cold. Cover 
top and sides with Pistachio Icing. 


FREE— this Se Aa > es ey Cae a ae 


famous Cook Book! _ DA SEES UR pee OI Pp nl eT 











(Continued from Page 52) 


But it was not turning out as she— 
a slave-holder’s daughter, quite openly 
pro-slavery in her sympathies at this 
juncture—quite naturally feared. Almost 
before she realized, her husband was the 
Republican nominee for United States 
Senator, running against Stephen Doug- 
las; running him to cover, too, she grad- 
ually sensed, in a series of debates that 
shook the state from Chicago to Cairo and 
brought compliments and inquiries from 
all over the country. 

Ambition flamed again, for after it was 
over—and though he was defeated—she 
began to hear the word “president” 
coupled to his name. He came home one 
night to tell her he had been invited to 
speak in New York City. How proud she 
was when he returned and gave her a copy 
of Harper’s Weekly, its front page filled 
with his picture. Why, he was handsome, 
almost elegant! And there were copies of 
four different newspapers, too, which had 
printed his speech in full. 


Big A@ws on Yellow Paper 


WO years more and she was sitting at 

home waiting to learn what they would 
do with his name, which was to come that 
day before the National Republican Con- 
vention sitting in Chicago. Could it be 
possible that he would be chosen over 
Seward, Chase, Bates! Suddenly she saw 
him striding toward the house. He carried 
a bit of yellow paper. It told that he was 
a nominee for the presidency. Probably 
she cried on his shoulder and then quickly 
girded herself for the campaign. 

She was all eager activity now, receiv- 
ing graciously the stream of visitors who 
sought her husband. Pleasant impressions 
of her are recorded. Carl Schurz, young, 
handsome, brilliant with the spell of ro- 
mantic adventure about him, came in 
July to speak in Springfield. He took 
supper with the Lincolns and found 
Mary Lincoln “very nicely dressed up,”’ 
and “‘quite skillfulin handling her fan... . 
She chats fairly well, and will adapt her- 
self to the White House cleverly enough.” 

Certainly there were features 
of the campaign she could not 
haverelished. They called 
her husband “rail split- 
ter.’ That would 
hardly please her; still 
she could console her- 
self that Harrison and 
Tyler rode to victory 
on coonskins and log 
cabins. Rails were no 
meaner—and any- 
thing for victory. It 
came on November 6, 













was an omen that she never forgot. Her 
husband had fled upstairs to rest in her 
sitting room and escape the crowd. His 
eyes fell on a mirror across the room, and 
there in the glass were two images of him- 
self, one paler than the other. It inter- 
ested him, and he called her attention to 
it. She was frightened. 

“That means,”’ she said, ‘“‘that you will 
be reélected, but will not live through your 
second term.” 

It is not to be wondered that the excite- 
ment, the fatigue, the alarms should have 
kept her nervous and possibly made an 
occasional outbreak inevitable. 

Springfield was filled with men and 
women seeking favors, and sometimes 
bearing gifts. More-than one of these were 
cunning enough to seek her aid. She felt 
quite sincerely, I think, that part of the 
spoils belonged to her, or at least that she 
ought to have a word about disposing of 
some of them. More than once when she 
was denied there was a scene. Carl Schurz, 
who had been so favorably impressed 
with her in the summer, told the writer 
that he was with Mr. Lincoln when Mrs. 
Lincoln was refused a request in the 
interest of an office seeker. Going into 
another room she flung herself on the floor 
in rage, and all the President said was 
““Now mother, now mother.” ‘It startled 
me,”’ was Mr. Schurz’s comment. It is 
certain that sometimes her insistence was 
more than Mr. Lincoln could bear and 
that she had her way. ‘She little knows 
what a hard battle I had for it, and how 
near he came to getting nothing,” she 
wrote once after she was in the White 
House in regard to one of her sisters for 
whose husband she had obtained an office. 


On the Way to Inauguration 


T WAS on February eleventh that Abra- 
ham Lincoln left Springfield for Wash- 
ington. Nodoubt the journey appeared to 
Mary Lincoln a kind of triumphal tour. 
Nothing would have induced her to miss it. 
In spite of many annoyances, in spite of 
crush and confusion, she enjoyed the jour- 
ney, enjoyed people taking her as she had 
always dreamed of being taken. There 
were great doings in New York- 
the opera, dinners. It was in 
Harrisburg that the first 
rude jolt came. She had 
a taste here of what 
was before her. The 
anxiety of those re- 
sponsible for getting 
Mr. Lincoln to Wash- 
ington had been grow- 
ing as he came nearer 
to the end of the trip. 
From different 








1860. She and her 

friends celebrated wildly that night while 
the now President-elect of the United 
States—her husband—sat in his office 
downtown, laboriously making up his 
cabinet. 

She had four months now before the 
dream of her girlhood would be a reality 
and she would be the First Lady of the 
Land. The jealous said she assumed the 
privileges at once. There were those who 
called her Queen Victoria. She could be 
pardoned for pluming herself a bit. It 
is certain that she talked much—possibly 
too much—of what she would do in the 
White House, what she would have, 
whom she would see. It probably seemed 
to her now that the time had come when 
she was privileged to do as she would. She 
had as yet no inkling of the truth that the 
Lady in the White House is the servant 
of the public, and that her success comes 
from sinking, not from insisting on her 
personal ambitions. 

The period was difficult in many ways. 
She had her house to close, herself and her 
children to make ready. She discharged 
every social responsibility, giving farewell 
parties to all her own and her children’s 
friends. All of this no doubt frazzled her 
nerves. Then she had alarms—bitter 
threats pursued Mr. Lincoln. There were 
hateful rumors of uprisings. Once there 


sources, military and 
private, quite uncon- 
nected, came what seemed to be trust- 
worthy evidence of a plot to assassinate 
him as he went through Baltimore. It 
was determined that the plot should be 
frustrated, and late in the afternoon of the 
twenty-second of February it was decided 
that he should leave the party and go 
secretly to Washington, arriving hours 
ahead of the scheduled time. Anold friend 
told Mrs. Lincoln of the decision. She re- 
fused flatly to remain behind; if there was 
danger she wanted to share it. It was al- 
most under duress that she yielded finally 
to the argument that her presence might 
cause the death of her husband. 

She refused to be consoled and the anx- 
ious watchers put in a dreary night listen- 
ing to her cries. And while everyone in 
the party applauded her desire to share 
her husband’s danger, they realized with 
shocked surprise her inability to master 
herself when her wishes were thwarted. 

The next day, the storm quite over, she 
joined her husband at Willard’s Hotel in 
Washington. A few days more, and she 
would be the Mistress of the White 
House. Her whole mind was on the cere- 
monies leading to her Great Hour. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of two 
articles by Ida M. Tarbell. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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A TEASPOONFUL OF INSTANT POSTUM IN THE CUP 





ISTIR, AND SWEETEN TO TASTE 








Froth Dttirson 


a hot. wholesome, Stile drink 


that sends children skipping off to school 


| full of l ife and piri 


NSTANT POSTUM made with milk contains no 

trace of the artificial stimulants that make many 
hot drinks bad for children. It is a drink made of 
roasted whole wheat and bran, plus all the body- 
building nourishment of milk. A drink with a de- 
lightful flavor that appeals to children—even 
children who don’t like milk alone. And it’s made 
so easily! 

Thousands upon thousands of mothers serve 
hy wholesome drink to their children every morn- 

;. Schools, too, have taken it up and made it 
a t of the noon-day lunch. Now you try it. Serve 
it to your children at breakfast tomorrow. And try 
it yourself at the same time! 

Better still, make Postum your mealtime drink 
for thirty days. Then you can test its value fully. 
Postum can’t interfere with sleep, doesn’t excite the 
nerves or cause indigestion, as caffein beverages do. 





Carrie Blanchard, food demonstrator, will help 
you start this 30-day test. 


Carrie Blanchard’s offer 


“Let me send you, free, one week’s supply of 
Postum, with my personal directions for prepar- 
ing it, as a start on the 30-day test. 

“For Postum made with milk, you will need 
Instant Postum, the soluble form made instantly in 
the cup. For Postum made in the usual way, with 
water, you can use either Instant Postum or 
Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. Just indicate 
on the coupon which kind of Postum you prefer. 

“If you wish to begin the 30-day test today, 


get Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less 
than most other mealtime drinks—only one-half 
cent a cup.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 








P.—L. H. J.—2-268 
Postum Company, INcorPoRATED, Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, with- 
out cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


uawaee Pome... x sie a ee ke 0 Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
Pears Ceeeae oo 6 4. 6. ace O prefer 


(prepared by boiling) 


Name 





Street 








Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also 
Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran 
Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, 
made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest 
drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 
but should be boiled 20 minutes. 





© 1928, P. Co. Inc. 











In Canada, address Canapian Postum Company, Lrp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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served by A&P 


or GOOD FOODS 


Americas families turn to AEP 


THE American woman’s inherent desire to provide the 
best for her family explains her overwhelming prefer- 
ence for the A & P store in her community. 


From personal experience she knows that shopping 
from one store to another, searching for better quality 
or greater value, is but a waste of time. 


She finds in the great stocks of good foods that line 
A @& P shelves, everything other stores have and many 
things that ordinary stores would like to have. I fact, 
A® P soaccurately anticipates the daily needs of America’s 
families, and gives such faithful service, that women 
regard it as the standard by which all food service is 
measured. 3 


To find so many women agreed on this, is proof posi- 
tive that it is both dollar-saving and time-saving to select 
A & P for good foods. 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 


{" WHERE ECONOMY, RULES” | 





February, 1928 


Florida—one of the many states 


eka, A 


At the A & P you are 
sure to find the popular, 
nationally advertised 
brands of groceries. 
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C french Children’s (lothes are Pleasant 


peal VMIONG the heroes deserving 
Aare] Special rewards here or here- 
fwea| after are the persons who first 
P| AW made clothes simple and pleas- 
peewee) ant for children. Not so many 
years ago, little girls measured their ele- 
gance by the number of stiffly starched 
petticoats they wore to dancing school. 
Someone spent hours ironing those same 
petticoats and the ruffly lace-paper valen- 
tine dresses that went over them. Little 
girls were therefore told to stand still and 
not wiggle or they’d muss their dresses. 
(It will muss, if you sit on it, Lucy; I 

said “‘Stand up.’’) Little boys of the same 
‘ epoch often wore trousers made out of 
the unworn pieces of Uncle Egbert’s old 
cutaway, the lines being reminiscent of the 
hang of that antique garment. 

These days have happily rolled away 
forever, never to return while Paris has 
anything to say about it. Clothes for 
children are cut on simple, smart lines. An 
intelligent four-year-old can dress herself 
in a smock dress, bloomers and sandals 
and be out digg ‘ag in the garden while her 
nurse is still asleep. A decade ago only 
the clever ones could dress themselves at 
eight. It is not all the Montessori method 
either. Some of it is acres less buttons and 
buttonholes and gathers and tapes. 

Now designers spend quite as much 
time and care in planning children’s 
things as they do on more grown-up gar- 
ments. They study color and line with an 
eye to what will be youthful and becom- 
ing. They choose materials that are both 
attractive and durable. Jersey deserves 
its lasting popularity for children’s clothes 
simply because it is practical. It is soft 
and warm, hangs well, doesn’t muss and is 
easily washed. It is consequently in de- 
mand for both boys and girls of all ages 
from the time they leave diapers until they 
return in tailor-mades. 

Just as ladies have appropriate dresses 
for sports wear and tea parties and balls, 
so children have clothes for running and 


i. 







By RosEMARY Carr BENET 


dancing and rolling hoops and going to 
Punch-and-Judy shows. Their clothes are 
all meant to be worn, designed to play 
hard in, not to be hung up and admired. 

The crowds of children at the Punch- 
and-Judy shows in Paris correspond to 
the fashionable ladies one sees at the Ritz. 
They are the “monde chic’’ with fifteen 
years subtracted; the future actresses and 
financiers absorbed for the moment in 
balloons and marionettes. The lady in 
New York who could not go to a fire be- 
cause she had nothing suitable to wear is 
quite unlike the French children at the 
Guignol Anatole or the Théatre du Vrai 
Guignolet. They all have something most 
suitable to wear, and they take much 
pleasure in wearing it. They are charm- 
ingly dressed, always appropriately, and 
charmingly unselfconscious in their finery. 





Sketched Above 


FIGURE 1. (Left toright.) Drop 
shoulder line and loose sleeve are 
features of this coat. Also the long 
muffler tie. The muffler, coat and 
sleeves have three narrow bands; 
brown, brick red and beige were 
used on white, but other color com- 
binations are possible. 

FIGURE 2. Coat for an older girl. 
The fur trimming is beaver or rab- 
bit. The coat is cut on straight 
simple lines and has a narrow belt, 
a charming fur collar and band of 
fur around the cuffs. 

FicurE 3. A coat with a long 
flowing cape like Red Riding Hood’s. 

FiGuRE 4. Beige and brown en- 
semble. Drop shoulder line. Nar- 
row tucks around yoke and cuffs 
are of a darker tone. Brown bands 
on the hat. 

FicurRE 5. Plaid cape coat and 
hat. Was developed in red and 
yellow but might be even more 
effective in other colors. The shoul- 
der cape is short, like an old- 
fashioned cab driver’s. Wide cuffs. 











The little girls wear very short skirts. 
It is far more important in these modern 
days for Mimi or Jacqueline to have pretty 
legs like a china dolly than large eyes, since 
her abbreviated skirts come only to the 
thigh, and there is a large gap between 
coat and gaiters. The favorite idea for 
both boys and girls is the costume suit— 
coat, hat and leggings matching. The en- 
semble idea is important. It is better to 
have a simple three-piece outfit than one 
garment as gay as Joseph’s coat and two 
others that do not match. Capes, a little 
like the old cab-driver variety, are charm- 
ing on little girls. They make a nice 
shoulder line, add warmth, and leave the 
arms free for play. 

There is no more attractive group of 
children in the world than this audience 
at the Punch and Judy, waving hands and 
shouting with excitement over stories that 
have come down from the Romans un- 
changed. These stories are always told in 
a strong accent of the Midi, belonging to 
the gentleman whose agile hands wield the 
marionettes. All Guignols come from the 
south; their native heathis Lyons. The ef- 
fect is rather like having a cockney accent 
implore us to save Tinker Bell. 

But to return to our modes. Cut has 
become simpler, materials more sophisti- 
cated. Velvet, which was once only for the 
old and semi-infirm, is now a leading 
juvenile. Girls who could only hope for 
crépe de chine and chiffon when they were 
grown up and had put up their hair, or 
cut it off, depending on the epoch, now 
wear it from the cradle on. But familiarity 
does not dim its thrill. Many are the 
proud beating hearts, aged twelve, that 
every Thursday afternoon don their simple 
velvet slips and go off to the Matinées 
Classique at the Comédie Frangaise. They 
are accompanied by grandmother, clad 
also in velvet, but velvet not a bit more 
excellently cut nor smoother nor silkier to 
rub with a careful finger during the pauses 
of a play by Moliére or Racine. 
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VEN though you use the 

finest laundry soap obtain- 
able, you can get better results 
with less effort by using 20 Mule 
Team Borax with it. Borax not 
only loosens the dirt, but actu- 
ally makes the soap do its work 
better. It insures 3 to 5 times 
more suds from any soap. 
Cleaner, whiter and fresher 
clothes—simply by adding 
Borax. 
Wonderful results—pbut best of 
all Borax is safe. Safe even for 
lovely, sheer things that you 
wash yourself rather than to 
risk their ruin by harsh ‘‘wash- 
ing chemicals’. Safe for your 
hands too. Mild, antiseptic, 
pure—Borax should certainly 
be used for washing garments 
that touch your skin. 


For the family wash, too, use 
20 Mule Team Borax always. 
Soak the clothes in Borax water 
—wash them with good soap 
and Borax—put through a final 
Borax rinse. A safe and simple 
rule for better laundry results. 


Our new handbook, ‘‘Better 
Ways to Wash and Clean’, gives 
dozens of helpful daily uses for 
Borax in the laundry, kitchen, 
nursery and bath. It is free. 
Write for it today. Pacific Coast 
Borax Co., 100 William St., 
New York City, Dept. 140. 
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cA WUelvety 
WAX POLISH 


For Your Piano and Fine Furniture 


HE attractiveness of present-day furni- 

ture lies in the beauty of its soft, sub- 
dued finish. Unfortunately, many housewives 
rob their furniture of its charm by using the 
same polish they used on old-fashioned shiny 
furniture. 

The rich beauty of grand pianos and fine 
furniture is made possible by a wax finish. 
To preserve this, you should use the same 
wax polish that is used by the furniture 
factories themselves. ‘ 

Old English Liquid Wax is the genuine 
Old English Wax in liquid form—made 
especially for easy use on fine furniture and 
woodwork. Simply dampen a cloth with it, 
and go lightly over the surface. After a few 
minutes rub to a polish with a dry, soft cloth. 


The Wear is on the Wax 
Not on the Furniture! 


The result is a dry, wax finish that 
will not collect lint or dust and can be 
rubbed up for weeks afterward. In addition, 
the wax protects the furniture from scratches 
and fingermarks — because the wear is on 
the wax, not on the wood. 

Get a can today and see for yourself how 
it will improve the appearance of every 
piece of furniture in your home — old or 
new. Use it also for polishing and cleaning 
floors, linoleums. The pint and quart sizes 
are ideal for the home. The gallon cans and 
five-gallon drums are most economical for 
furniture factories, furniture and antique 
dealers, institutions, lodges, etc. 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 








On sale at all paint, hardware, drug, housefurnishing 
and department stores. 
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little house in town and 
moved them there, while 
I remained here with my 
work. When the boy was 
ready for it we placed him 
in a preparatory school, and 
Mary came back to the mountains and to 
me. He is now in his second year in col- 
lege—the school that I went to. He has 
received considerable recognition as a vio- 
linist, and is helping pay his way through 
college by Chautauqua work during the 
summer. 

As we look back now we cannot remem- 
ber that it was really any trouble at all. 
We had to stretch the dollars until they 
were mighty thin—and still do—but we 
have been accustomed to that all our lives. 
There is no hardship about it. We en- 
joy it. 

We have got pleasure from many things 
that usually are not counted at all. Per- 
haps our inclination to seek happiness in 
the small affairs of life has contributed 
largely to our state of contentment. Here 
in the country—in the mountains, I like 
to say—we do not need to concern our- 
selves with big things. 


NE of the experiences that I have en- 

joyed most is a horseback ride across 
the mountains in a roaring winter gale to 
see a distant patient. Except at night, 
when I needed sleep, I have never failed 
to welcome such an experience nor has my 
soul failed to respond to its stimulus. 

Nor do I deserve any special credit for 
doing my duty when its performance may 
entail some physical discomfort. In the 
performance of duty in what some men 
would find trying circumstances, the ex- 
hilaration that comes primarily as the 
result of the physical and spiritual stimula- 
tion is well worth the cost. Or in the ab- 
sence of a call that will bring forth this 
experience, I enjoy nothing more than a 
walk along a winding mountain trail, a 
hickory stick in my hand and one of my 
shepherd dogs at my heel. If the wind 
blows cold through the bowlder-strewn 
forest, so much the better. What adven- 
ture may not await me at the next turn 
of the trail! 

Our largest accomplishment has been 
for the benefit of ourselves. Mary and I 
have got an infinitely greater measure of 
satisfaction from our life here than we 
could have got in any other way. If we 
have helped others it was incidental to 
our main object of doing the things that 
afford the greatest good to our own souls. 
In our best deeds selfishness plays a large 
part, which after all is not so bad a thing 
as it sounds. 


HEN Tom Hilton, who has Bright’s 

disease and is not long for this world, 
has a smothering attack at his son’s home, 
to which he was brought in destitute cir- 
cumstances from the river bottoms a year 
ago; or when Finas Wheatley’s fitified 
boy, down in the valley, falls into the fire 
and is severely burned; or when a baby 
is to be born at Joe Montgomery’s, over 
on the next mountain to the south, there 
is neither time nor use to exact promises 
of pay—which, given in all sincerity, can- 
not be fulfilled. There is time and need 
only to know that here is a man or woman 
or child in sore need of my services; and 
I am conscious only of this need and of my 
love for my own wife and boy. In as short 
a time as possible I am in my car—or if 
the road happens to be impassable for the 
car, a horse is brought for me—and I am 
on my way. 

And when old Tom’s failing heart is 
again restored to something like its nor- 
mal rhythm for a few hours, or the little 
boy’s burns are dressed as well as I can 
do it, or Joe’s wife has come safely 
through her hours of travail in the lonely 
mountain cabin, I am the happiest of all 
concerned. 

In my earlier years here I used to fear 
that my interest in the hills themselves, in 
their trees and rocks and far-flung hori- 
zons might overshadow my interest in 
their people; that I might find myself 


My Neighbors and Myself 


(Continued from Page 7) 


presently thinking more of my surround- 
ings than of my neighbors. But that was 
many years ago. Wonderful as these hills 
are, they are not more wonderful or more 
satisfying than the people who live in 
them. 

The prospect from my cabin door, cov- 
ering the most of three counties, is in- 
spiring and I never tire of it. But to sit 
with Uncle Walt Moody before his great 
fireplace, where for sixty years his good 
wife, Aunt Anne, has cooked corn pone in 
an old Dutch oven that has served the 
Moody family for more than a hundred 








years, also has its interest. In one mood I 
need the sixty-mile view from my door- 
step, and in another I need to sit with this 
old neighbor of mine and look down the 
corridor of a long life in the hills. Both 
are comforting and satisfying experiences; 
and whatever my mood or whatever my 
need, I am never disappointed. Inspira- 
tion for the day’s work is always at hand. 


NCLE WALT came over to see me one 

day not long ago—to consult me pro- 
fessionally, which is an unusual occur- 
rence. He frequently comes to pay us a 
neighborly visit, walking along the trail 
that follows the brow of the mountain. 
But this time one of the boys brought him 
in a car; and I knew at once that some- 
thing was wrong. 

“Cramps!” he jerked out at me as I 
went to the car to meet him. “Cramps 
and a sprained ankle.” He said it in the 
manner of a shame-faced confession that 
any affliction, cramps, sprains or the Old 
Scratch himself, could humble him to his 
present plight. ‘‘Had ’em three nights 
now, hand runnin’. Struck me last night 
right straight after I got in bed—bet I 
jumped ten foot if I jumped one! Anne 
set up all night and made slippery ellum 
poultices and kept ’em on hot; but they 
didn’t do no good. Tried turnip poultices, 
too, but ’twarn’t no use. Wouldn’t be, of 
course, the moon bein’ like it is.” 

I helped him into the house and made 
him comfortable in an easy-chair. Then 
while I examined and bound up the foot 
he explained the combination of circum- 
stances that had been his undoing. 

“If the moon changes twice in the 
morning and the next time in the eve- 
ning,” he said, “‘and something happens 
to you the day of the third change—if you 
stick a rusty nail in your foot, or take the 
cramps or a crick in your back, or any- 
thing—there ain’t much use to do nothing 
for it till the next change of the moon. 
Whatever it is, it’s almost shore to hang on 
till the moon gets right.” 


HE old fellow’s cramps and sprained 

ankle proved to be rheumatism. The 
day is nearly here when he can no longer 
take his stick and visit his neighbors for six 
or eight miles about. And there are others 
whose tread the mountain trails have 
known for long that soon must be content 
with the cheer of their own firesides. 

Our little lodge, at the crossroads:at the 
foot of the mountain on which I live, was 
founded by the fathers of the old men who 
are now my neighbors. Nearly all of 
these, Uncle Walt and seven or eight 


4 


others who have passed 
their threescore and ten, 
joined when they were 
young men—most of them 
at the age of twenty-one. 
They attend its monthly 
meetings, at two o’clock in the afternoon 
of each second Saturday, as regularly as 
they gotochurch. Few excuses for being 
absent are accepted as valid. I may plead 
much sickness in the neighborhood or the 
need of rest for myself, when I am not at 
church; but nothing less than a dire 
emergency will suffice for missing a meet- 
ing of the lodge. 

Every good mountaineer considers him- 
self his brother’s keeper. To be a good 
neighbor is the most desirable virtue; to 
be a poor one the most despicable short- 
coming. Nor does this code hold only 
among the older people. It has been bred 
in them through generations out of mind, 
and the young men and women of the 
mountains have no more thought of aban- 
doning it than their grandparents have. 
A neighbor is a neighbor and should never 
be anything else. 


HERE is Bill, one of the younger men. 

He is the third son of a family of thir- 
teen children, twelve of whom and both 
parents are living. When he had grown up 
to be a man—which they do rather young 
in the mountains, he struck out for him- 
self—which also was in accordance with 
mountain custom. His marriage at the 
age of seventeen was by no means un- 
precedented or sensational; nor was it re- 
garded in the community as likely to 
blight his prospects for success. He se- 
lected a forty-acre farm on a neighboring 
mountain, went to see the owner, who had 
more land than he needed, and told him he 
wanted to buy this forty. I have it on re- 
liable authority that the interview be- 
tween Bill and the old landowner was 
about like this: 

“So you want to buy that forty-acre 
patch with the log cabin on it, Bill?” 

“Yes, sir, I want to buy that farm. I’ve 
married a wife now, and I’ve got to settle 
down and make a living for her and raise a 
family. How much will you take for that 
farm?” 

“How much have you got?” 

“Thirty-five dollars.” 

“Railly? I allow you won’t have much 
left to buy a farm with after you buy a 
housekeeping outfit and enough grub to 
make a crop on.” 

“Oh, that’s all right! I’ll get along fine. 
I’ve already got it figured out. Pap’s give 
me a mule and my wife’s pa has give her a 
cow—and I aim to buy this farm from you 
on a credit. We’ve got a housekeeping 
outfit that’s plenty good enough; so that 
will leave me thirty-five dollars to make a 
crop on. I don’t see what else I need, do 
you?” 


HE old mountaineer must have 
scratched his chin, spat far out across 
the road, and whetted his knife on his 
bootleg for several minutes while he 
knitted his brow in intensive thought. 
“‘T shorely b’lieve you’ve got everything 
you need, Bill,” he said a last. ‘‘Pay me 
a hundred dollars a year for four years 
for that farm?” 
“Yes, sir; that’s what I figured to do.” 
Since that day, not thirty years ago, 
Bill has increased his holdings to consid- 
erably more than a thousand acres of good 
farm land. He is also a miller, a black- 
smith, a storekeeper and a banker. His 
customers come as far as twenty miles to 
buy their supplies at his store on his orig- 
inal forty-acre farm. Hehasmademoney— 
and something that is worth more. He has 
maintained, with all his prosperity, the 
family life in its simplest form. His sons, 
and his daughters, too, have been taught 
to scorn no honest toil. Bill has shod my 
horse—cut my hair, even, when I could 
not get to town—and with it all has held 
my respect, and the respect of all who 
know him, as few men have. 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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HE body has its sentries. 
And they signal its alarms. 
But all too often, warn- 

: ings that should make us 
alert are passed by, unheeded. 





Unpleasant breath, lack of appe- 
tite—“‘the blues” —these are all 
signals that the body’s main line of 
resistance is being attacked. They 
are warnings that the large intestine 
has become unclean, unhealthy. 
They indicate that poisons origi- 
nating in the colon are affecting the 
whole system. 


Since Metchnikoff startled the 
world twenty-three years ago with his announcement 
that colon poisons were the chief cause of old age and 
death, science has made immense progress in studying 
the intestines. 


Science knows now that intestinal ill health is caused 
not simply by constipation. It owes its source to the 
nature of the bacteria in the intestine. 


_ Some of these bacteria are friendly. Some are harm- 
ful. In ill-health the problem is to lessen the power of 
these harmful bacteria, and to increase the resistance of 
the whole body. 


You may feel entirely free from constipation, so far 
as regularity of elimination is concerned. Yet if you 
feel depressed and sluggish, you are probably suffering 
from intestinal poisoning. 


Kven though elimination is regular, it may be late. 
Laboratory tests show that with many people the 
process of complete elimination takes from one to 
three days longer than it should. This gives the harm- 
ful bacteria an added chance to do their work. 


_ Inevitably, as the harmful bacteria continue to make 
inroads on your vitality, your body’s defenses are weak- 
ened. Youth vanishes. Old age is hastened. 


Cathartics may give temporary relief, but ultimately 
they increase the trouble. The overdose of today be- 
comes the normal dose of tomorrow. Cathartics secure 
their effect by nervous irritation and draw water from 





NOW SCIENCE TELLS US HOW MIDDLE AGE WITH ITS DISAGREEABLE SYMPTOMS CAN BE POSTPONED-—-FOR YEARS 


Such Symptoms as these 


are WATNINGS sid 


Unpleasant Breath - - “Nerves” » - 


Depression -- Lack of Energy -- Bad Skin.-- 


Poor Digestion .% 


the blood and tissues. Their continuous use ultimately 
weakens the intestinal muscles, aggravating constipation 
rather than correcting it. 


Science shows this new way 
to better health 


CIENCE today is finding ways to lessen the power 

of these harmful putrefactive bacteria. The simplest 
of these ways is the regular use of yeast. We can’t all 
change our diet, but we can eat yeast—three cakes daily, 
one before each meal. 


Why is yeast so beneficial? Yeast is a pure, corrective 
food, every bit as fresh as any vegetable straight from 
the garden. Yeast increases the flow of the digestive 
juices of the stomach, so rendering the digestion of other 
foods easier. In the large intestine, the fresh yeast com- 
bats putrefaction, lessens the number of harmful bacteria, 
and stimulates gently the contractions of the intestinal 
muscles which aid in the elimination of waste. 


Thus yeast cleanses the intestines, promotes com- 
plete elimination, improves digestion, purifies the blood, 
clears the skin, tones up the whole system. 


To keep your colon clean and healthy, you should 
eat yeast regularly. Every day eat three cakes of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast—one before each meal or between 
meals. You can eat it plain, breaking a cake in small 


pieces. Or dissolve it in water, cold 
or hot (not scalding), or eat it in 
any other way you prefer. The 
longer you eat yeast, the more you 
should benefit. 

If you have been a constant user 
of cathartics, discontinue their use 
gradually as your system is strength- 
ened by eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

Would you like the latest scien- 
tific information about yeast? We 
shall be glad to send you a free copy 
of the latest booklet on Yeast in the 
diet, containing authoritative in- 
formation on the subject. Address 
Health Research Dept. G-95, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street, New York, N. Y. 


For sheer joy of living - - - 


seven simple rules 


Food: Eat freely of green vegetables, salads, fruits, 
milk. 

Water: Drink six glasses of water daily. 

Mir: Ventilate every room you occupy by day and 


by night. 


Exercise: For fifteen minutes daily do “setting up” 
exercises, especially for the waist muscles. 
Rest: Average eight hours in bed each night. 


Cleanliness: Brush your teeth morning and evening. 
Bathe at Jeast twice each week. 


*WVaste Elimination: Secure a thorough intestinal 
elimination daily. 


*Whether or not you are able to follow regularly all these rules, you can at 
least observe the seventh and most important. Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast daily, one before each meal or between meals. Yeast not only promotes 
complete elimination: it also helps to combat putrefactive poisons, to bring 
about a clean, healthy condition of the intestines, to increase the vigor and 
resistance of the whole body. Each month you eat Yeast you should notice 
added benefit. 
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HAM CROQUETTES 
WITH PEAS 2 


HAM HASH WITH 
POACHED EGGS 


CREAMED@ 
HAM PATTIES 






HAM 
OMELETTE 


ways to use 
ham 
leftovers 


Dors your family shy at ham leftovers 

. . register protest when you try to con- 
ceal them in various dishes? 

Their hostility will blossom out into 
praise if you use Star Ham. For Star Ham 
has a flavor and tenderness that make a 
commonplace dish teem with new good- 
ness. The whole character of the familiar 
croquette, patty, omelette or hash is changed 
so that each receives an enthusiastic wel- 
come as it appears on the table. 

If you read our book, “60 Ways to 
serve HAM,” you will be amazed at the 


‘ wonderful opportunities to make Armoutr’s 


Star the masterpiece of any meal. There 
is not a meat you could buy,that blends so 
well with other foods . . . that offers so 
many pleasing contrasts that is as 
good cold as it is hot . . . that helps you 
vary your menus. 

Send for a free copy of “60 Ways to 
serve HAM.” Your butcher sells Star Ham 
—the utmost in savory-sweet meat— 
young, tender pork cured by a matchless 
process. Take his advice and buy a whole 
Star Ham. Armour and Company, Chicago. 


Armours 


STAR 
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Dept. 2-D, Div. Food Economics 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Please send me Free Recipe Book, “60 Ways to serve HAM.” 


Name 





Address_ 
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All of his children have married before 
they were eighteen. The last, a strapping 
young giant, gave his parents considerable 
concern, and it was freely rumored that he 
might break the family tradition in the 
matter of matrimony. But last fall, 
within two months of his eighteenth birth- 
day, he brought home a rose-cheeked bride 
of sixteen. 


FTEN I have ridden through mud and 
rain and sleet and snow, day or night, 
two miles or twenty, to find Bill there be- 
fore me when I reached my patient’s home. 
And never a man or woman or child dies in 
this whole country but that he is asked to 
preach the funeral sermon. Only lately he 
told me that he had felt for years that he 
ought to preach; but he stubbornly ar- 
gued the matter with his conscience as 
long as argument was possible before he 
accepted it as his duty. For the past four 
or five years now he has preached nearly 
every Sunday at one or another of the lit- 
tle churches or schoolhouses scattere 
over the mountains. : 

There is no fanaticism in his religion; 
his is a simple faith; he and his kind be- 
lieve exactly what they pretend to believe. 
They do not always agree, 
however, and occasionally get 
into a dispute over some doc- 
trinal point. 

Recently Bill preached a 
sermon in which he expressed 
some belief or other that a 
number of his cousins and 
uncles—several of whom are 
also preachers—could not sanc- 
tion; and true to the dictates 
of their consciences, they got 
right up in meeting and told 
him they didn’t agree with 
him. There was an extended 
free-for-all argument, which 
was much to the liking of ev- 
erybody present, at the end of 
which a hairy old uncle shook 





source of infection. A three-month term 
of school, with one teacher, was in session. 

Bill was not a director of the school, but 
in its affairs, as in all other community 
affairs, he exercised a dominant influence. 
He bases his belief in all things on per- 
sonal experience and unquestioning faith. 
When neither of these supports a theory or 
proposition he rejects it with all the 
finality and completeness of which his 
mind is capable—and his mind is capable 
of extraordinary feats in this direction. 
On occasion he has been accused of being 
stubborn. 

When, at the time of my first visit to 
his grandchildren, I hinted at typhoid Bill 
disagreed with me. He had seen and 
nursed many cases of typhoid fever, he 
said, and none had been like this. He 
watched me questioningly a day or two 
later when I took samples of blood to send 
to the state hygienic laboratory for exam- 
ination; and when the report came, con- 
firming my diagnosis, he shook his head 
decisively. He knew little of the discov- 
eries of science; and to ask him to accept 
this verdict of the laboratory, seventy 
miles away, in direct opposition to all his 
own experience and observation, was too 
much—even froma friend whom he trusted 
as much as he did me. 

““Can’t be, doctor,” he said. 
‘Just malaria. May run into 
typhoid; but you go ahead and 
do the best you can for the 
children anyway ”’—his faith in 
me still held in spite of his dis- 
trust of the laboratory and its 
ways—‘‘and we'll pull them 
through this spell. We’ve come 
through worse, you and me; a 
heap worse.” 


Y INSISTENCE on vac- 

cination against the dis- 
ease for the other members of 
the family was rejected, good- 
humoredly but firmly. That, 
too, was something that Bill 
could not justify by any man- 





a long forefinger at Bill and 
announced in solemn tones that 
they were going to church him for that. 

“All right, uncle,” Bill replied. ‘I’m 
going to preach what I think is the truth 
if you turn me out of the Baptist Church 
for it.” 

But after tne protesting uncles and 
cousins had time to cool off and reflect 
calmly on Bill’s offense, they realized that 
he had done no more than they them- 
selves did whenever the opportunity 
offered; he had simply said what he 
thought without caring whom it suited. 

When I read in the newspapers the 
angry and sensational charges and recrim- 
inations that the fundamentalists and mod- 
ernists hurl at one another, theirs seems 
to me to bea very different sort of religion 
from that of Bill and his people. These 
never find it necessary to justify their faith 
in courts and legislatures set up by man. 


AST summer, when the twentieth anni- 
versary of my coming to the mountains 
was just around the corner and I was al- 
ready looking longingly at my typewriter, 
an epidemic of typhoid fever occurred in 
the White Eagle neighborhood and for 
three months kept me so busy that there 
was little time for anything but my daily 
round of calls. The first cases were two 
of Bill’s grandchildren, little girls of five 
and seven, whose home is within a hun- 
dred yards of the district schoolhouse. 
The family used drinking water from the 
schoolhouse well. Two weeks after the 
children became sick their mother was 
taken, and a few days later their father’s 
sister and brother—five cases in the family, 
all except the father. 

Here and there among the families of 
the neighborhood a child was stricken un- 
til the total number of cases reached thir- 
teen. All the new cases were among 
children who attended the White Eagle 
school. With the development of the first 
cases I suspected the schoolhouse well; 
and as the succeeding cases made their ap- 
pearance there could be no doubt as to the 


ner of reasoning. This much 
was done, however: A well drill 
was brought and set to work on the hill- 
side above the house, well out of the zone of 
probable infection from the schoolhouse 
well. True, that concession was made as 
much for the sake of convenience as to 
comply with my notions about sanitation; 
but it was something, and I made the most 
of it. But when the aunt and uncle of the 
children, and finally Etty, their mother, 
came down in rapid succession, and Widal 
tests showed positive reactions, Bill could 
hold out no longer. All about him his 
neighbors’ children, one after another, con- 
tracted the fever. 

In his everyday affairs, in his innumer- 
able contacts with his neighbors and the 
services he renders them, Bill is guided 
whenever possible by his own experience. 
When there is no personal experience to 
aid him, instinct born of many generations 
of right-thinking and right-acting forbears 
serves his purpose with satisfactory re- 
sults. I will not say that he is never 
wrong; but I will say that I have never 
known him to be wrong in his final judg- 
ment of any important matter or of any 
person. The process of arriving at a final 
judgment is sometimes considerably ex- 
tended, and for a time hindered by pre- 
conceptions or a lack of evidence that he 
can analyze; but once he has gone to the 
bottom of a matter, he can see the truth as 
definitely as any man. 


OMETIMES I wonder what Bill would 

have been under other conditions; what 
place he might have filled in the world if 
he had had the advantage of an education. 
And then I wonder what his community 
would have been without him. His whole 
schooling was less than twelve months. 
But he has learned to think clearly and 
fairly. He has something beyond mental 
culture and moral integrity. He is the 
only man in my acquaintance that I am 
sure is a born leader. Perhaps he knows 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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Miss Adela T. Jones of 
Olympia, Washington 


Dear Sirs: 

Since I have been using PeBEco Tooth Paste, my 
teeth have become whiter than when I used other 
brands. I am so delighted! My teeth were not in such 
good condition last year. They were taking on a yellow 
look, which will mar any woman’s appearance. The 
use of PEBEco has enhanced them a hundred per cent. 
The constant use of PeBeco will make the dingiest 
looking teeth turn white, and make it possible to 
converse with friends without offending them. 


Truly, 
(Signed) ADELA TERRY JONES 


For thirty years Preseco has gained each year 
new thousands of users. Constantly the mails bring 
letters of praise. 
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Ke ep S Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. A-36, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco 


the maith | a. 
young ae hk tn eae eras lie Suva avans was chce 


(THIS COUPON NOT GOOD AFTER FEBRUARY, 1929) 











Shining teeth 


a fresh sweet mouth 


bt peabe a joy it is to know that all day long your 
mouth is sweet and fresh. Your teeth white and 
charming. 


A great medical authority, fighting unhealthy con- 
ditions of the mouth, found that the most common 
cause of trouble was a slowing up of the mouth fluids 
which keep the mouth safe from acids. 


So he developed the formula of Pebeco with its 
special salt to keep the fluids healthily active. 


At the first touch of Pebeco in the morning, a cool 
invigorating taste refreshes your mouth. Its salty tang 
summons the mouth fluids. For hours they bathe the 
surfaces of the teeth, between the teeth, the whole 
mouth. The bedtime brushing renews their activity 
for the night. No wonder your breath stays fresh and 
sweet, your teeth and gums sound. 

Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink Products Com- 


pany. Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Distributed in Canada by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited. 








“Thousands are grateful 
for its salty tang 


Send coupon today 
for generous tube. 





























BRILLO 







































































































Clean quicker— 


rest more! 


Brillo—the soft fibre lubricated pads 
and polisher—cleans with less work, 
in less time, at less cost. Brillo cleans 
dozens of surfaces—cooking utensils 
of every type; stoves; sinks; tubs; 
ice boxes; metal fixtures; windows; 
mirrors; tiling; linoleum—and 
housewives themselves are adding 
to the list daily. You will find Brillo 
handy, safe, sure—and gentle to deli- 
cate hands. No effort; no waste; no 
rags; no lye. 175,000,000 packages 
sold. Try Brillo. Use the coupon. 


BRILLO GUARANTEE 


A new aluminum or other cooking utensil 
free for any BRILLO fails to clean. 
BRILLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kress, McCrory and all 10c and 25c stores; 
and at leading department, hardware and 


grocery stores. 


Send this 
coupon — 
get the 
proof! 








Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of Brillo. 


Name 
pS ES ee ee bs ee ee, oo Lee 
Dealer 
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it, perhaps he doesn’t, but I am quite cer- 
tain that the example of his life has been 
worth more to his people than all his 
preaching. 

I have another preacher in mind; whom, 
to be fair, I suppose I should introduce 
briefly. Unlike Bill, he is not one of our 
mountain people, though he and others of 
his kind have caused a good deal of trou- 
ble in the lowlands hereabout. More than 
once I have stopped my horse at the road- 
side where, in a brush arbor, this particu- 
lar brother was holding a meeting. On 
half a dozen occasions I have seen him 
hold a score of men and women prostrate 
on the ground, moaning and wailing, chat- 
tering in “unknown tongues,” while he 
strode back and forth intoning a weird and 
rhythmic chant, his dark eyes catching 
and holding the uncanny light of the pine 
torches. 

And—may the Lord forgive me—I have 
had the satisfaction of seeing this same 
hypnotist flat on his back in bed, begging 
me in God’s name to do something for him 
quick. 


TRICKEN one night with acute in- 
digestion, he dispatched a messenger 
for me in great haste—notwithstanding 
he had that very night exhorted his con- 
gregation to be done with doctors and sick- 
ness, along with all other forms of human 
weakness. I arrived an hour later to find 
him writhing, apparently, in all the tor- 
ture of the damned, while the frenzied 
prayers of the zealots that filled the house 
and overflowed into the yard went all un- 
heeded by the sufferer. After I had given 
him a hypodermic of apomorphine, which 
was duly followed with classic results, he 
lay in a semicomatose state for several 
minutes, recuperating from the physical 
ordeal through which he had just passed. 
Now and then he waved his long arms 
above his head and muttered weakly of 
angels. Gradually, as strength returned, 
he became coherent. 

“See them angels there?’’ he demanded 
of his sobered and somewhat awed follow- 
ers who stood silent about his bed. 
“There’s three hoverin’ low—but I can’t 
quite reach ’em,” he said as he made a 
long sweep upward with one arm. 

A young infidel, who had been watching 
from outside through an open window, 
said: “‘You better take a good look at 
’em, Lum. You won’t see no more angels 
after you die.”’ 

Lum is now making a share crop and an 
honest living. 

Another preacher of this sect, in the 
same neighborhood, permitted his wife to 
lie sick for two weeks and die without 
medical aid. He afterward moved to an- 
other community, married again, and al- 
lowed the second wife to die under similar 
circumstances. Though they have tried, 
these people have not been able to make a 
single convert among the mountain folks. 
Their influence in the lowlands, where a 
few years ago they were dominant, is rap- 
idly waning. 


F I AM going to be fair all the way 

through, as I started out to be, and paint 
my work in its true colors, I must draw 
another picture that is not nice. This, too, 
is not of our mountain people; but it is an 
episode in the life of a country doctor— 
and no doctor can spend all his days on 
the mountain tops. 

One day in late November I had a call 
to a home several miles out in the flat- 
woods. As I rode horseback through the 
field in which the house stands I came 
upon several members of the family pick- 
ing cotton. There was the father, sixty or 
thereabout, who had come to me the first 
year I lived here suffering from a condi- 
tion that I thought was syphilis. A blood 
examination subsequently confirmed my 
diagnosis and the man was given two 
treatments of salvarsan, following which 
he made some improvement and refused 
further treatment. 

After that four children were born to 
this man and his wife. Three of them 


were there with him in the cotton patch, 
just as they are in the field every day 
when there is no work they cando. There 
was Joe, the oldest, little more than a half- 
wit; Bertha, the youngest of the three, 
barely five, rachitic, taxing her little body 
to the utmost to drag the cotton sack; 
and there, too, was John, who had come 
with the others by the aid of his crutches. 
John is ten years old. When he began 
trying to walk his feet turned under and 
he walked, or tried to, on their outside in- 
stead of the sole. When I wanted to send 
the boy to a hospital, and showed the 
father a letter from an eminent specialist 
offering to take the case without charge, 
permission was refused. The father said he 
didn’t believe in hospitals. 


S I WATCHED John crawling along 
on his hands and knees between the 
cotton rows, I remembered the time I had 
pleaded with his father to give the boy his 
chance, with fair promise of getting him 
back on his feet. When I rode alongside 
he looked up, smiled, balanced his body 
with one hand on the ground and waved 
to me with the other. 

“It’s a fine day, doctor!” he called 
cheerfully. Then he crawled forward a lit- 
tle way, and as he did so I saw the cockle- 
burs scratch his face and the briers 
entangle his misshapen feet. The long sack 
dragged from his shoulders, and his hands, 
now that he was again seated and no 
longer needed them to move himself 
about, were busy packing into it pound 
after pound of the white fleece. 








Leaving John and Joe and Bertha and 
their father, I rode on to the house to see 
the patient, which was the fourth child. 
It was a girl, three months old. When it 
was born its face was old, wrinkled and 
senile, presenting a picture that was gro- 
tesque. It had grown very little—on that 
day of my visit. The malnutrition had per- 
sisted in spite of my efforts to do some- 
thing for it; its joints were swollen and 
painful, like those of an aged person with 
rheumatism. I told the mother that day 
that her baby would not live the year out, 
and she sighed—with relief, I thought, 
But I was mistaken. The baby is still 
living. It is growing now and may, in a 
few years, take its place in the cotton field 
along with John and the other children. 

The longer I practice medicine and the 
more I see of disease and its consequences, 
the more deeply is the truth impressed 
upon me that nearly all disease and its 
attendant evils are preventable. More 
than 90 per cent of the ills of child- 
hood would never occur if parents took 
reasonable care of themselves and their 
children. It is not medicine that makes 
children healthy. The boy and the girl who 
will live to carry on the world’s work are 
the ones that are fed well and doped not 
at all, and whose parents have lived aright 
before them. 


HE patent-medicine evil is no longer 

the menace to our people that it once 
was. Swamp root and graperoot and bit- 
ter root, and all the other concoctions that 
one time were kept and drunk in nearly 
every household in the country, are no 
longer the fetish that they were. Four 
years ago, while president of our county 
medical society, I made an investigation 
which disclosed the hopeful fact that in 
every community in the county the popu- 
larity of patent medicines is rapidly wan- 
ing. The little crossroads stores that once 
subsisted largely on the patent-medicine 
and tobacco trade now sell only a small 
part of the nostrums that they did ten or 
fifteen years ago. The druggists in town 
tell me that their trade has likewise de- 
creased. The day is in sight when patent 


medicines will be virtually banned in every 
community in the land; and the country 
communities are leading the movement. 

This is only one sign among many that 
we are advancing. The time was, not so 
many years ago, when it was fatal to the 
prestige of any country doctor to let it be 
known that he did not believe his medi- 
cine cured every case that recovered under 
his care; and very few doctors, even now, 
can with absolute frankness express their 
views concerning conditions in the home 
that influence the health of the family. It 
takes a brave man, for instance, to sit at 
the dinner table in a patient’s home and 
criticize the cooking. A huge dish of “fry” 
and a pile of yellow biscuits, each as big as 
a mule’s foot, have struck awe to my 
stomach many a time as I took my seat 
at the table in some home where I hap- 
pened to be at mealtime. Occasionally — 
too rarely—this menu was varied with a 
pone of plain corn bread in place of the 
biscuits. 


GOOD many years ago I chanced to 

eat lunch one day at the house of a 
farmer ten or twelve miles from home. On 
the table were the usual bowl of “‘fry,’’ the 
yellow biscuits, very large and only half 
cooked, and a pone of corn bread. There 
was also coffee, but no sugar or cream. I 
declined both the meat and the biscuits, 
saying that I preferred the corn bread and 
coffee alone. This simple statement of 
preference, however, was not sufficient to 
satisfy the good wife who had prepared 
the meal. She was determined that I 
should eat the other things. To end the 
discussion I said rashly that I was so fond 
of corn bread and coffee that sometimes I 
ate nothing else for days at a time. A long 
ride on horseback is as good for the ap- 
petite as anything I know of; and the 
evident relish with which I ate that dodger, 
washing it down with good black coffee, 
convinced the wife that I was telling the 
absolute truth. 

A few days later, my patient having 
suddenly become worse, I was called back 
to this home in the night. The condition 
of the patient required that I remain until 
morning. At breakfast, which was eaten 
before daylight of course, I found a hot 
pone of dodger and a cup of coffee at my 
plate. At the other end of the table were 
a large platter of fried eggs and a loaf of 
“‘lightbread’’—the latter brought in by a 
neighbor. 

Two or three weeks ago I ate again at 
this home; and I have rarely had a better 
meal than was prepared on this occasion 
by the two daughters of the family. Here, 
again, I am able to see that we are pro- 
gressing. I see it on every hand. 


IEERHAPS any discussion -of this sort 

should have something to say about the 
“farm problem.” We have farm problems, 
of course—many of them—but our people 
have not made a political issue of them or 
wished to shift responsibility for them onto 
the Government. We regard them as a 
necessary part of our life and deal with 
them the best way we can. If a cotton 
crop that cost fifteen or twenty cents a 
pound to make has to be sold for twelve 
cents a pound, we know we are raising too 
much cotton. We have found it poor busi- 
ness to produce more of anything than we 
can sell profitably. We don’t blame any- 
body but ourselves for this; but the next 
year we plant less cotton and give more 
attention to other crops. Our farms will 
produce many things as well as one, and 
we have learned that it doesn’t pay to de- 
pend upon any single crop. 

It must be that we are old-fashioned. 
We don’t take much stock in this new 
tendency we read about in the news- 
papers—to jump on the Government when 
anything goes wrong. Most of the time 
we are kept pretty busy attending to our 
affairs at home. Running a forty-acre 
farm and making a living on it is a good 
deal of a job. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—In an early issue the 
Country Doctor will conclude his observations of his 
neighbors and himself. 
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CHRYSLER -—- ALWATS 
ALWAYS 


EMININE preference for Chrysler increases 

apace as the women who drive learn by ex- 
perience just how much farther Chrysler an- 
ticipates their every requirement. 


Chrysler was the first to develop the handling 
ease and safety which converted driving into 
real pleasure. It was the first to offer grace- 
ful compactness in place of cumbersome bulk. 


99% as.” 9% cf 


And now, in the new “52, 72” and 
the 112 h. p. Imperial “80,” women recognize 
more than ever Chrysler’s leadership in each 
of these qualities as well as scores of others. 


**§ 2 e 


PRICED FROM 


THE 


New superb vigor of performance for open 
road or trafic maze. New facility of control 
for driving or parking. Refreshing smooth- 
ness and quiet, coupled with the relaxing com- 
fort of form-fitting cushions. Instant and 
reliable braking responsiveness. Economical 
operation appealing to woman’s innate thrift. 


(Chrysler 


2 
SMARTEST 


NEW E 8-%, 


And with all these, a sophisticated smartness 
and charm of silhouette, grooming and color. 


See the Chrysler cars. Select from the 40 
body styles the model that appeals most to 
your particular taste and need. Ride in it. 
Above all, drive it and learn how only 
Chrysler exhilarates even the most jaded 
motoring appetite. 


Then you will understand why Chryslers of 
even lower price are displacing the costliest 
cars of America and Europe in the favor of 
discriminating womankind. 


+ IMPERIAL 80” 


F. O. B. DETROIT 


$725 TO %6795 
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Um-m—WAFFLES 
Cookres, Short Cake! 


Baked Electrically—At the Table 


VERYONE loves waffles—tender, de- 

licious, HOT. The kind that melts in your 
mouth. The perfect, evenly-browned kind that 
the Hotpoint Electric Waffle Iron bakes right 
at the table, without fuss, muss or smoke. 


Fifty Delicacies Can Be Made on a 
Hotpoint Waffle Iron 


Among the fifty-odd delicacies that can 
be prepared on a Hotpoint Waffle Iron 
are corn fritters, cookies, ginger cake, 
orange puff,’mushrooms 4 la princess, 
short cake, cheese sandwiches. Here are 
two popular recipes that make the 
Hotpoint Waffle Iron a delight to own. 


But women have discoveréd, too, that they can 
make wonderful hot cookies as well. Chocolate 
cookies, vanilla cookies and many other kinds. What 
an unusual treat for a bridge party! And rich, light 
short cake—to be filled with luscious berries, right 
at the table, and eaten hot. There are more than 
fifty other unusual recipes that can be prepared with 
the Hotpoint Waffle Iron —a different dish for every 
week in the year. 

Just place the Hotpoint Waffle Iron on the table, 
connect it to the nearest electric outlet, and pour on 
the batter. That is all you do. The aluminum grids 
need no butter or grease. The waffles or cookies or 
whatever you bake are browned deliciously on both 
sides without turning. 

Hotpoint Waffle Irons are handsomely designed, 
and finished in heavy polished nickel. They are table 
appointments of unusual beauty. And only Hotpoint 
Waffle Irons have inside the patented CALROD 
electric heating element which is more efficient and 
practically indestructible. The perfect, even heating 
produces an even, golden brown—all around and on 
both sides. Prices, $10.50 to $15.00. 

Hotpoint electric appliances are sold by electric 
companies and dealers everywhere. Insist on 
“Hotpoint” to make sure of highest quality and 
everlasting satisfaction. 


Dixie Corn Bread 


1% cups corn meal 2 tablespoons sugar 
%4 cup bread flour 1% cups buttermilk 
4 teaspoons baking 2 eggs 
powder 3 tablespoons 
4% teaspoon soda melted butter 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Beat eggs 
and buttermilk together. Combine the 
mixture and add melted butter. Heat 
waffle iron 6 to 8 minutes. Pour on batter 
equivalent to 5 or 6 tablespoons and bake 
to a golden brown. 


Short Cake 


2 cups flour ly teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons sugar 1 cup milk 

4teaspoons baking 6 tablespoons 
powder melted butter 


Sift flour, measure and again sift with dry 
ingredients. Add milk and melted butter. 
Mix thoroughly. Heat waffle iron five 
minutes, pour 5 to 6 tablespoons batter 
on grid and bake three minutes. Butter 
and serve with crushed fruit and whipped 
EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. cream. 
5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 
Factories: Chicago, IIl., and Ontario, Calif. 
Branches and Factory Service Stations in the principal cities 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 





SERVANTS 


MADE BY EDISON ELECTRIC 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC 


APPLIANCE CO., INC. 


ORGANIZATION 
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The Small Formal Garden 


(Continued from Page 27) 


equal parts we 
should be sure to 
develop each of them 
similarly for the sake 
of symmetry. That 
is, the beds on each 
side of this main axis 
should be ofthe same 
shape and size. This 
idea of similarity 
should also be car- 
ried out in the plant- 
ing. Emphasis in 
design will already 
be secured through 
the use of terminal 
features, and additional variety can be 
obtained by the introduction of an occa- 
sional specimen tree, shrub or flowering 
plant of unusual character. We have said 
that unity generally follows, but it will not 
unless we consider our garden as a com- 
plete picture and not as a series of little 
schemes. Each unit we employ, if onlya 
group of annuals, must be a definite part 
of the whole scheme and must blend with 
other things. 

So far we have been considering gardens 
built upon a major longitudinal axis. 
There is, however, another important 
motive which may be used in developing a 
formal treatment—the central motive. 
Here we design our garden about an area 
or feature placed in the center of the 
garden. On the longitudinal axis this may 
be a grass panel, either square or oblong 
according to the shape of the garden area, 
with a bird bath, sundial or pool in the 
middle, or it may be some more elaborate 
feature. From this central area or feature 
paths lead off at right angles to one 
another, giving us our axial relationship. In 
this way we have developed four areas, 
the quarters of the square or oblong, and 
these are treated in a similar manner in 
regard to paths and planting arrangement, 
thus assuring us of symmetry and unity. 


Planting for Sky Line 


N PLANNING an interesting sky line 

it is almost imperative that we use a 
few small trees such as the dogwood, the 
Judas tree, hawthorns, or any of the many 
flowering fruits, together with the tall co- 
lumnar cedars, cryptomeria or arborvitae. 
Such things can be used as specimens in the 
garden itself, or as points of emphasis in 
the inclosing plantation. Some have felt 
that trees are out of place in gardens be- 
cause of their shade and root competition, 
but many times the charm of a garden 
depends upon the play of light and shade 
instead of the full glare of the sun all day, 
and after all we can select our plants to 
cope with the root situation. In fact, if 
we have a few old apple trees, dogwoods 
and such as a foundation for our shrub 
groups we can find a whole class of in- 
teresting things, such as the viburnums 
and shrubby cornels, which will exist 
happily under conditions of shade and 
root competition. 

This idea of planting for sky line need 
not be restricted to our shrub groups but 
can be carried out to advantage in our 
perennial groupings. 
Carpet bedding went out 
of style years ago, fortu- 
nately, and at present 
we are chiefly concerned 
in securing bold masses 
of color in the garden 
throughout the season 
regardless of height— 
perhaps, in some cases, 
too regardless; for we 
so often achieve flatness 
when we rely solely on 
such material as _ iris, 
phlox and peonies, for 
they need the contrast 
and emphasis of towering 
masses of delphinium, 











The formal garden can be square, oblong, 
oval or circular, or a combination of these. 





Wherever the garden is lo- j 
cated, we are first of all concerned 
with its relationship to the house. 


hollyhocks or verbas- 
cum to make them 
more picturesque. If 
we carried out this 
sky-line idea we 
would first place the 
material for accent 
and emphasis and 
then build up our 
groups around this, 
thus finding it quite 
a simple matter to 
achieve better re- 
sults. In place of the 
cedar, cryptomeria 
and arborvitae we 
would employ delphinium, hollyhocks, 
foxgloves, mallows and boltonia, not to 
mention such summer-flowering bulbs as 
the various garden lilies and gladiolus. 

Color in the flower garden has been the 
cause of the downfall of more enthusiastic 
gardeners than all the pests combined— 
the reason being, principally, that so few 
of us really understand color. It cannot 
be handled in a garden as an interior 
decorator or milliner would use it, for it 
has a new meaning when we see it under 
the sun’s rays and set in a frame of green 
trees, green shrubs, green grass and trim 
green hedges. No two people see color 
exactly alike and our preferences are such 
personal matters that it is a difficult sub- 
ject to discuss. Experience is the best in- 
structor. 


Incidental @olor Best 


OLOR schemes are very popular and 

are all very well, but like period fur- 
niture, they need a proper setting. On the 
average small place the gardener is out 
after a wealth of bloom for the entire sea- 
son. He doesn’t want to eliminate this and 
that on account of their colors; he likes 
them, and so a restricted color scheme is 
out of the question. Perhaps the popular 
conception of an old-fashioned garden— 
masses of various colors creating a garden 
filled with life and light—best suits our 
purpose. Yet it is unwise to be too pro- 
lific in our choice of colors. 

Perhaps if we selected one color and 
used it as the most dominant note in our 
scheme, building up around it with har- 
monious combinations, we would be most 
successful. For instance, we might use 
blue as our dominant note. We would 
then have a feeling of blue in the garden 
all season by using such a sequence as 
blue scillas, blue iris, lupin, delphinium, 
echinops, veronica and hardy asters in 
bold masses at strategic points in the 
planting scheme. Then we would build 
up around these masses with groups of 
yellow, cream, white, pink and even soft 
reds, thus securing a varied mass of color. 

Incidental color schemes are a happy 
solution for the small garden, especially 
if we do not feel that we have a keen 
enough sense of color to achieve all the 
subtlety that a general color scheme re- 
quires to blend colors and shades in just 
the right way. The incidental color 
scheme depends upon the occasional intro- 
duction of a color combination of striking 
beauty against or among 
the host of flowering 
things in a border. For 
example, a border of 
iris, peonies, phlox and 
New England asters 
might have such accent 
groups as lilium candi- 
dum and larkspur, 
lupins and coreopsis, 
beach goldenrod and 
mallows scattered 
through it; or we might 
depend upon bold masses 
of delphinium, fox- 
gloves, Oriental poppies 
or boltonia to change it 
into picturesque beauty. 
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coffee blended with coffee - 
and skillfully 


17 taste joined with taste to 
win the first real nation-wide 
fame that ever came to a 


coffee 





UI EARS AGO a Southerner of the 
; old South, born with a genius 
for flavor. 

Today a special shade of 
richness that is changing the 
habits of a nation. 

It was to please the great 
families of old Dixie that Joel 
Cheek worked long to create this blend. 

Hundreds of different kinds and grades ‘of coffee 
from many distant lands—countless natural flavors! 
Yet in the old South, as today, no single one could 
satisfy those men and women who loved to linger 
over their morning cup of coffee. 

Growing to manhood in that land of good living, 
Joel Cheek dreamed of a flavor no one had ever 
tasted. What endless labor! Months of combining 
and recombining, of testing and rejecting. 

Behind that shade of mellow goodness which 
Joel Cheek finally perfected lay the skillful min- 
sling of many flavors. Taste joined with taste. 


Coffee blended with coffee. 


The news of it spread far and wide 


From the start Joel Cheek’s blend won favor in 
the distinguished homes of Dixie. Long ago it 
became the first choice of the whole South. 

Today it has won such fame as never before 


came to a coffee. Known to the South alone a few 


years ago, Maxwell House Coffee is now the first 
ever to be approved by critical men and women 
throughout the entire United States. 

The news of that special touch of mellow rich- 
ness has spread swiftly to the cities of the North 
and West. Everywhere it has brought a new ex- 
perience to those who enjoy and value the fine 
things of life. Maxwell House is today by far the 
largest selling coffee in the country—the most pop- 
ular of all, in a long list of our great cities. 

An adventure awaits you and your family in 
the smooth, full-bodied liquor of this blend. The 
shacie of difference in Maxwell House Coffee will 
bring you a new idea of how good a cup of coffee 
can actually be. When you pour your first cup, 
when the first breath of its aroma reaches you, you 
will understand why it has become so famous. 


MAXwELL House CoFFEE 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 
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Grocers have Maxwell House Coffee in sealed blue 
tins. Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, Nashville, 
Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, New York, Los 
Angeles, Chicago. 

4 4 4 4 4 
Radio listeners—tune in! Noted artists every 
Thursday— Maxwell House Coffee Radio Hour, 
9 p. m. Eastern Time, 8 p. m. Central Time: wyz, 
WBZ, WBZA, WHAM, KDKA, WJR, KYW, WTMJ, WOC, WHO, 
WOW, WGMS, KSD, WDAF, KVOO, WBAP, KPRC, WSB, WSM, 
WMC, WHAS, WLW, WBAL, WRVA, WBT, WJAX. 8 p. m. 
Pacific Time: KGW, KFOA, KHQ. Mondays 7 p. m. Pacific iw 
Time: Kst. Tuesdays 8 p. m. Pacific Time: KMTR. fy 4 
Wednesdays 8 p. m. Pacific Time: KFRC. ‘2 
The most famous hotel in the old ‘ 
South, the Maxwell House in Nash- 


ville! It was there that Joel Cheek’s 
blend of coffees first won fame 
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se MAO FTERNOON TEAS—Sunday night suppers—dignified dress-up parties 
aoe... the humble little cup cake can be a favorite wherever it goes! 


they are sure to be per 


Unless you’ve tried Swans Down, you'll hardly be- 
lieve that flour can make such a difference. Women 
who use bread flour for cake-making overlook an im- 
portant fact—bread flour is meant for bread. It contains 
a type of gluten which, to give the best results, must be 
leavened from three to five hours by yeast. 


Now Swans Down is flour, too—and only flour—but 
what a different kind! It is made expressly for cakes and 
pastry—from specially selected soft winter wheat, 
grown near the Swans Down mills. This wheat contains 


This splendid cake set—only $1.00! For just what it costs us— 
$1.00—we will send the kind of cake set we use in our own kitchens. 
Set consists of :Set aluminum measuring spoons; Wooden slotted mixing 
spoon; Wire cake tester; Aluminum measuring cup; Steel spatula; 
Heavy square cake pan (tin); Patent angel food pan (tin); Sample 
package of Swans Down Cake Flour; Copy of recipe booklet, ‘‘Cake 
Secrets’. If not entirely satisfied with set, you may return it, carry- 
ing charges prepaid, and your 
money will be promptly re- 
funded. (‘‘Cake Secrets’’ is the 
only item sold separately. The 
price is 10c.) For an additional 
$1.00, we will send you, post- 
age prepaid, one of our standard 
oven thermometers. You need it 
to be sure of your baking. 





For cup cakes aren't just ‘‘plain little cup cakes’’ when you make 
| them with Swans Down Cake Flour. They are light and tender 
morsels of goodness—fine in texture, delicious in taste. Best of all, 
9 Swans Down means success. In all cake-making! 
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ORANGE TEA CAKES 


2 cups sifted Swans Down 
Cake Flour 

4 teaspoons baking powder 

2 tablespoons butter or 
other shortening 


1 cup sugar 

1 egg, unbeaten 

1 tablespoon orange rind 
Y4 cup milk 

14 cup orange juice 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and sift 3 
times. Cream shortening, add sugar, and cream together 
thoroughly. Add egg and beat until light and fluffy. Stit 
in orange rind. Add sifted flour and baking powder to 
creamed mixture alternately with milk and orange juice, 
Beat after each addition until smooth. Fill muffin tins 
two-thirds full. Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 25 
minutes. Makes 12 large or 18 small cakes. 


For variety cover with frosting containing 4 table 
spoons preserved or candied ginger, chopped. 


eat 


a wonderfully tender gluten that gives perfect results with the ‘‘quick’’ leavens 
—such as baking powder, egg whites, etc. 


There is a difference, too, in the milling of Swans Down. Only the choicest 
part of the wheat kernel is used. Of the flour milled from 100 pounds of wheat, 
only 26 pounds are good enough for Swans Down! And Swans Down is sifted 
and resifted, through finest silk, until it is 27 times as fine as bread flour. You 


can easily see why Swans Down transforms the sim- 
plest one-egg cake into a marvel of delicate fineness. 


You'll find it a real economy to use Swans Down 
Cake Flour. It costs only a trifle more than bread flour 
—and you can feel certain of wonderful results, every 
time. No discouraging waste of expensive ingredients! 


_Try the Orange Tea Cakes—you’re sure to be de- 
lighted with the way they turn out. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, INC., Evansville, Indiana 
ESTABLISHED 1856 


IcLeneART Brotuers, Inc., Evansville, Indiana. Aestt-dy 8°08 


OPlease send me Swans Down Cake Set, for which I enclose 
$1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, $1.50 in Canada, $2.00 else- 
where, including U. S. Possessions). 

OPlease send me oven thermometer, for which I enclose $1.00 
($1.25 at Denver and West, $1.50 in Canada, $2.00 elsewhere, 
including U. S. Possessions). 

O)Please send me a separate copy of **Cake Secrets” for which 
T enclose 10c. 


1, EE NE SOe TER RE Ore eS Lee Re ER ONE rd SO 
(Write plainly) 

0 AE SRNR Pr C4 eee a Ra Oe, oh, Uc ae 

I en hs OS A ksh ghee RO ee MED cia can ale Meneses 
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had immediately drawn down its blinds. T. Mor- 

rison Sherwood was not an Irish politician, he was 

not a Dutch saloonkeeper, as people seemed de- 

termined to believe. No, for his faults and his 

virtues the Commonwealth of Massachusetts must 

take the entire blame. He was, in short, a coarse, foghorn 
Yankee, a type which flourished widely in my boyhood, but 
which, like the pug dog, seems nowadays to have entirely 
disappeared. He belonged to a race of men who played 
high-low-jack in the smoking cars between Boston and 
Albany, who kept the second and third best hotels in New 
England cities, who crowded the trotting parks in the hey- 
day of light harness racing. They were men who wore stove- 
pipe hats seven days in the week, had herculean watch 
chains and great drooping mustaches. In later life they 
developed three chins and incredible abdomens. T. Morri- 
son Sherwood himself owned blocks and tenements in the 
less pleasant parts of the city. 

Thus Riverside Avénue had tacitly decided to ignore the 
Sherwood family, but the Sherwoods, rather delightfully, 
had no apparent knowledge that they were being ignored. 
On the contrary, I never saw a family so entirely self- 
sufficient, nor one more completely devoted to having a 
glorious time. In that respect, at least, they were strangely 
Continental. In one other respect, alas, the Sherwoods were 
even more Continental. They were, I truly believe, the 
noisiest family ever created outside of Sicily or Spain. It 
was, apparently, part of their creed that all conversation 
should be carried on at the greatest distance to which the 
human voice would reach, and they never felt really sociable 
unless two or three persons were talking at once. 


UT this, you will understand, refers largely to the earlier 

days, when the Sherwood family was still in the rough. 
The Colonial house, the brick terrace and the little box 
trees showed, outwardly, what had happened in twenty-eight 
years. For in actual practice, of course, Riverside Avenue 
could not entirely ignore the Sherwoods. Still less could 
the Sherwoods themselves remain unaffected by Riverside 
Avenue. It was not long before Brookfield began to realize 
that T. Morrison Sherwood was not actually a card sharper 
or confidence man, but that, on the contrary, he was a very 
sound guide in real-estate matters. The time came soon 
enough when he sat on the boards of directors of banks. The 
silk hat and watch chain period passed very quickly. 

The same change that took place in T. Morrison Sherwood 
took place in his house, in his grounds, in his cars, in his wife, 
and, naturally, in his daughters most of all. There were six of 
these, fresh-faced, kind-hearted young women, all perfectly 
tailored, all graceful in outside deportment and all of them 
rather handsome in a sculptured, Dianaesque sort of way. 
The daughters had had their troubles, of course, on their 
way up through life. There had been a long period during the 
dancing and high-school age when they had been known to 
most Brookfield mothers as ‘‘those terrible Sherwood girls”’; 
but this phase was now far in the past, without rancor on 
either side. No one had ever said a true word against their 
characters, and no one could say a word against their 
sprightliness or their wit. Two of the younger daughters had 
married away from Brookfield, and the four older ones went 
in, quite sincerely, for such things as arts and crafts, formal 
charities, and mild civic leagues. 

Almost a stately family, one might have called them as one 
saw them out in their town car, at summer resorts, or in a 
close, slightly isolated group at one of the larger subscription 
balls. And they would have been stately, if it had not been 
for one tragic, incomprehensible thing—their perfectly fright- 
ful manner of speech. Very successfully had the leopard 
changed its spots, but the one thing that it could not lose 
was its blood-curdling scream. 

Mother Sherwood, for one, had not the faintest idea of 
plain English grammar. She looked now like a rather bird- 
like and wistful old rector’s lady, but when she opened her 
mouth she became a village seamstress of the very lowest 
class. Father Sherwood had never had any particular 
trouble with his verbs, but his tones were those of an old- 
time fire chief who could just about get through the minutes 
until the next drink. The daughters, of course, were not 
nearly so bad. Away from home, in fact, and taken singly, 
they were not bad at all. But once at home they seemed to 
throw aside every let and hindrance. They took off their lin- 
guistic boots, as it were, and slipped on their tonal wrappers. 


S° THIS was the family circle which was now waiting with 
wide-open arms for the Honorable Cyril Holm-Scott, 
nephew of a bishop and commentator on the English cathe- 
drals. It was soon known, moreover, that he was actually 
coming, and all Riverside Avenue declared it to be a tremen- 
dous pity. Nota pity for the Honorable Cyril, but for poor 
Ginger Sherwood. She had always been, it seemed, the most 
distinctive of the Sherwood girls, and it was felt that if she 
could only have remained abroad there would have been no 
Situation into which she might not gradually have fitted. It 
Was difficult to imagine, however, any illusion that could 
survive a good hour with Pa and Ma Sherwood. 

On the other hand, one of the unexpected developments of 
the whole affair was the utter good sense with which the 
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The Shouting Sherwoods 


(Continued from Page 30) 


Sherwoods themselves met the new situation. After twenty 
years of the faint ice with which Riverside Avenue had 
treated them, it would have been very natural for a family 
of less genuine substance to turn around now and make a 
most pointed grimace at the whole of the avenue. But the 
Sherwoods did nothing of the sort. They merely treated the 
event exactly as they had treated everything else in life—as 
the most glorious joke on themselves. They were at first 
stunned, then reduced to hysteria. From over the garden 
hedge Nellie brought back the news that the future brother- 
in-law was already known as “His Nibs”’ or ‘‘Lord Archy” 
and that Cissy, the youngest of the remaining sisters, had 
appeared at dinner one night in a pasteboard gilt crown and 
a blue satin bedspread. 

But as the news came that the bride and bridegroom had 
actually sailed from Havre, even the Sherwoods began to 





grow somewhat subdued and frightened. The suspense 
seemed to spread up and down Riverside Avenue, and one 
might have said that, after twenty-eight years, the window 
shades were being cautiously raised again. Certainly ours 
was raised high, one hot, early summer afternoon, when 
Nellie came rushing in with her eyes fairly popping. “‘They’re 
here!’ was all that she needed to tell me. 

From the window I saw, next door, the Sherwoods’ new 
car drawn up at the gate overflowing with English luggage, 
while Ginger, already looking oddly changed and foreign, 
was being lost in a whirlwind of embracing sisters. Behind 
them was a tall, smiling man, with stick and spats, who 
might have been Austen Chamberlain. The last of the group 
and the last piece of luggage disappeared in the house, and 
then settled down a curious silence. Even I could not fail to 
feel it, while as for Nellie, she wandered back and forth, tip- 
toeing and anxious, in the attitude of one who was waiting 
for a loud bang. I sincerely believe that, at any moment, 
the poor soul half expected to see his lordship shoot out of 
the house, cram on his hat and run back to the steamer. 


OTHING like this, naturally, happened. Slowly the 
birds began to sing in the trees again, the street cars be- 
gan to hum on a distant block, and Riverside Avenue re- 
sumed its normal appearance. At five o’clock T. Morrison 
Sherwood started off on his usual walk to the Brookfield Club 
and a few minutes later Cissy came out on the lawn to play 
with a terrier. Just before dinner, in fact, we saw the sight of 
sights. Ginger herself appeared with her husband and strolled 
back and forth, arm in arm, for a quarter of an hour, on the 
gravel drive between the house and the stable. It really gave 
me a lump in my throat to see them there in that attitude, 
for if ever a girl, somewhat late in life, seemed to have found 
love and romance it was Ginger Sherwood. 

Nevertheless, for full twenty-four hours it did seem as if 
the Sherwood household had at last been shocked into some- 
thing that was almost propriety. To our own chagrin, my 
sister and I were obliged to confess that, after so many years, 
we actually missed the familiar racket. But we needn’t have 
worried, for, on the second morning, I came wide awake to 
the sound of You Stole My Gal on the player piano, and 
within a week it was thoroughly evident that the Sherwood 
household was back on a regular basis. 

And the Honorable Cyril? Apparently he had settled like 
a born Sherwood into the haven of gayety that he had always 
longed for, but never had found. It was not only with 
Ginger that he was now seen walking arm and arm over the 
lawn, but with all his pretty new sisters-in-law, sometimes 
with all of them at once. He himself was adopted at sight by 
Cissy’s terrier, and almost any time you could see him smok- 
ing his pipe, very highly amused, and cheering on all the rest 
of the family. 
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But if my sister had no longer that problem to 
wrestle with, she soon had another that hit her 
more keenly to heart. The second day after the 
homecoming I heard voices under my window and, 
looking out, saw Nellie chirping over the hedge with 

the bride herself. With even unusual fatuity I rushed down 
to add my own felicitations. 

“Well! Well! Well!” I exclaimed. “This is a fine sur- 
prise that you have given us!”’ And as Ginger blushed 
prettily I added, “I hope that we are going to meet your 
husband very soon.” 

“Oh, you really must,” Ginger answered with a smile, 
“but just at present we are taking things very easy.” 

At the time, this remark appeared quite natural; but, as 
the days went on, it began to dawn on us that it might have 
been said with a very wicked little intent. For at the end of 
a week we still had not met the distinguished bridegroom. 
Neither had anyone else on Riverside Avenue, nor was there 
any indication that any of us were ever going to meet him. 

About the colonel himself there could not be the faintest 
question. He had formed the custom of walking down to a 
little tobacco shop at the end of the street and one day we 
happened to enter almost at the same moment. He looked me 
through and through in his calm, British way, then gave his 
order in cool, pleasant accents that could not have been any 
but those of a crack British regiment and a big public school. 


HAT night I exclaimed to Nellie: “‘Do you know, I be- 

lieve that the Sherwoods are having a lot of fun with us 
all? For years, to be sure, we have known the girls back and 
forth over the hedge, but the fact remains that never once 
have you called on Mrs. Sherwood and never once have we 
had them in to meet any of our friends. Now that the whole 
avenue is bursting to meet the Honorable Cyril, they are 
giving us just a quiet little taste of how it might feel.” 

“‘That may be so,” replied Nellie quietly. Then she shook 
her head. ‘No, I think that poor little Ginger is playing a 
much more subtle game. Just as you said in the first place, 
her husband took her for a ‘typical American girl,’ and now 
he is taking the Sherwoods for a typical, racy American fam- 
ily. He considers them a great lark, just as we might con- 
sider Cockneys or Hottentots. And in the brief time that 
they are over here, poor Ginger is not going to let him see too 
much of any other kind.” 

“Forty years ago,” I replied, ‘“‘that might have been 
possible, but today even dukes marry Gaiety girls with their 
eyes wide open.”’ I broke into a laugh. ‘‘The real truth 
probably is that both Ginger and her husband regard us as 
very tiresome, provincial old fogies, and they may be stop- 
ping here on the one condition that he doesn’t have to mix 
with the local gentry at any price.” 

‘Well, in the meantime ” retorted Nellie rather tartly. 

“In the meantime,”’ I interrupted, ‘‘we are not going to 
assume an issue until we are sure that there is one.” 

And apparently, so far as the Sherwoods were concerned, 
there wasn’t any issue, for the very next afternoon, in the 
most absurdly casual way, we met Ginger and her husband 
right out on the avenue. Half a block away poor Nellie 
began to get very dignified and pursy, but within ten feet of 
them I, in the most ridiculous manner, caught my walking 
stick in a paving stone and kicked it with my knee as it fell. 
A burlesque comedian could not have done it better, and 
when I stood up, very red, we were all face to face and all 
grinning broadly. 

‘Miss Nellie,” said Ginger, still laughing, ‘this is my hus- 
band. I am afraid that you were beginning to believe that I 
didn’t really have one.” 

The introductions were completed pleasantly, but the op- 
portunity was too much for Nellie. 

“‘Ginger dear,’”’ she exclaimed, before they could escape, 
“you know we will be disappointed if you go back to Eng- 
land without our seeing more of you. Why can’t you and 
your husband drop in for tea in the garden about five o’clock? 
And do bring the rest of the girls and your mother.” 





OR the very last time Ginger hesitated an instant. “I 
think that will be very nice,”’ she replied. “‘I’ll ask the 
others.” 

At five o’clock our garden was full of sound. Cissy and 
Toots were laughing and larking all over the place, and Mrs. 
Sherwood, still eager and artless, was settled into a chair. 
“Miss Nellie,” she exclaimed in her same old, high, rasping 
voice, “‘it really is nice of you to ask us all over. We have 
tea every day now ourselves for my son-in-law, the colonel, 
but I’m never sure that we get it like he wants.” 

“‘Perhaps,”” I suggested diplomatically, “I could get him 
something that he likes even better.”” I called across casu- 
ally to where he was standing beside Ginger, still imperturb- 
able yet deferential. ‘Colonel,’ I hailed, ‘‘wouldn’t you 
rather have a whisky and soda?” 

He did not hear me at once, and Ginger touched him on 
the shoulder. He turned with a start while, beside me, one 
of the other girls murmured, “‘I thought you knew. Didn’t 
Ginger tell you? The colonel was badly wounded in the war.” 

“Wounded?” I answered vaguely; then suddenly I saw 
it. Standing directly in front of him, speaking very slowly, 
Ginger was repeating my question. The man was stone deaf. 
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How a delicious food-drink that children 
love builds normal weight and sturdy health 


HIS test was made for the benefit of 
mothers—especially mothers whose 
children are a little underweight. 

It took place in one of the public open- 
air schools of Boston. For one month a 
class of children in this school were given 
Horlick’s Malted Milk regularly every 
day. Note the wonderful results! 

“The average gain in weight in a month 
for the whole class,” reported the Super- 
intendent, ‘“‘was over three pounds, some 
(those badly underweight) showing a gain 
of ten or eleven pounds .. .” 

“In addition,”’ said the Superintendent, 
“the children grew brighter mentally and 
worked much harder.”’ 


What it gives your 
child to grow on 


Numberless times Horlick’s Malted Milk 
has brought about results like these—in 
other schools—in homes everywhere. 

By the exclusive Horlick method of 
manufacture all the precious nourishment 
of fresh, full-cream cow’s milk and malted 
barley and wheat are combined in a de- 
licious food-drink. 

The milk is from inspected herds. It is 
carefully pasteurized. By the Horlick 


process, the vitamins which promote 
growth are retained. 


The choice grains are malted in Hor- 
lick’s own malt house. The essential min- 
erals and other valuable elements of the 
whole grain are retained. ‘‘Horlick’s’”’ is 
not “loaded” with cane sugar. The high- 
energy, easily digested malt sugars—dex- 
trin and maltose—give it a delicious, 
malty sweetness. 


You can be sure 


In giving your child. ‘‘Horlick’s,” you 
know that you are providing the purest 
and most wholesome of foods. 

“‘Horlick’s”’ is the original Malted Milk. 
It is made in the country under ideal 
sanitary and hygienic conditions. 

It has been endorsed by the medical 
profession for more than a third of a cen- 
tury. And it is known for its superior 
quality the world over. 


Make this test 


That is why ‘“‘Horlick’s” is so good for 
children—why it has for many years pro- 
duced such marvelous results in building 
sturdy bodies and glowing health. 


A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults. Induces sound 
sleep if taken before retiring. An ideal food beverage for in- 
valids, convalescents, nursing mothers, the aged and infirm 


Cr Maze ; 
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If you have children who are under- 
weight, make this test. Try giving them 
“Horlick’s”’ regularly, at least once a day 
—at meal times or as an after-school lunch. 
Keep a record of their weight increase. If 
they are “free to gain,” the results will 
delight you. 


If your children are of normal weight, 
give them ‘‘Horlick’s” to fortify them 
against the energy demands of work and 
play, and to build up resistance against 
illness. 


Buy a package today and put your 
children on the road to sturdier health. 
Avoid substitutes. Insist upon “‘ Horlick’s”’ 
—the original and genuine. 


Prepared in a minute at home. Sold 
everywhere in hermetically 
sealed glass jars 





Horlick’s, the Original Malted Milk, 
is sold in both natural and chocolate 
flavors, in powder or tablet form 
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“Just naturally 
thin” 


Every healthy child should ap- 
proximate a certain. weight for 
height and age. There are no 
“naturally thin” children, say 
authorities. Underweight is al- 
most always a danger signal. 
Either there is a physical defect 
or the child needs more of the 
right kind of nourishment. If 
you have a child who will nol 
gain, have him examined by a 
physician. 


FREE SAMPLE 
and SPEEDY MIXER 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK 
CORP. 4 
Dept. A-5, Racine, Wis. 
This coupon is good for one sam- 
le of aeaer Horlick’s Malted 
ilk (natural) or Horlick’s Choco- 
late Malted Milk and one Speedy 
Mixer for quickly mixing a deli- 
cious Malted Milk in a glass. 


Check sample wanted | Natural Q Chocolate 
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ELOW is a design for a 
valentine which, traced, 
cut out, colored and folded 
into shape, will melt a heart 
of stone. A French artist 
designed it for us and 
assures us that both 
artistically and 

practically it 

is a perfect 

plan for 

woo- 

ing. 





IRST 
trace off 
design on tissue 
or tracing paper, 
following straight 
line, not wavy edges; 
transfer to Japanese or 
Italian paper of parch- 
§ ment-like weight —colored 
D MILK §& 7 or plain. Color as shown 
bsg here; cut out; make slit for in- 
serting flap just below tiny house 
om alted : at top, and presto! a delightful en- 
c's Choow a velope to hold a written message, a 
ng a dell 4 sachet pad, a dainty handkerchief, or any 
glass. . 4 other trifling token. The envelope may be 
ae lined with colored tissue paper, if desired. 


Nis. 


Chocolate 
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Longer Flair for Madame? , Gust One Lach, Says Paris 


3} APUNZEL, Rapunzel, let down your hair!” 
| Not over the window sill and out to make 
bi! a ladder, as she was besought in the fairy 
| tale. Not yet. Just an inch or so behind. 
i} Short hair is longer, says Paris. This curi- 
ous, contradictory statement is as impor- 
tant a pronouncement as a change in skirt 
“i lengths or waistlines. More battles have 
been fought in the name of short hair than in any cause since 
slavery, and this new mode will be the basis for fresh dis- 
cussions. 

Last year an American girl who made her debut in London 
wore her hair waved smoothly back and caught with a comb, 
the ends longer and curled tightly at the nape of her neck. 
It was a most distinctive and much commented upon coif- 
fure, considered reactionary but distinguished. 

The International Exposition of the Arts of the Coiffure 
held in Paris showed many variants of hair this length. In- 
deed, the entire interest of the exhibit was in how to arrange 
a long cut in new and becoming ways. The shaven-and- 
shorn shingle, having run its course, is decidedly out. Many 
people will say this added inch is the initial step toward the 
return of long hair. Paris says no. It will be a long time 
before Rapunzel is back amongst us, or the romantic ladies 
in English novels who could sit on their hair or retreat be- 
hind it as behind a screen in moments of emotional stress. 











The hairpin manufacturers who have been on pins and nee- 
dles—hairpins and needles, I suppose—over their enforced 
idleness, have noneed to start up their factories full blast. In- 
deed, the return to hairpins is one thing that will keep short 
hair in indefinitely. But a new head line is coming. 

The trouble with the very short shingle was that in num- 
bers it became monotonous, since it was a copy of the mas- 
culine mode and doubly in evidence. On a very few heads 
it was ultra-smart and even becoming, and those heads may 
well remain shingled forever. But on many more, a mannish 
cut displayed bumps too relentlessly. Besides, once you 
were thoroughly and uncompromisingly shingled, no detail 
could be changed. 

The new coiffures, with more hair to arrange—more actual 
material to work on, so to speak—give added possibilities 
for individual and becoming adaptations. A loose wave can 
be evolved to suit each particular head, the ends concealing 
or revealing as you will. The curled ends give a variety not 
possible with the faint brush of the shingle. The head line is 
still small. There are no untidy blowzy lines. The extra inch 
or so is carefully waved into one of the coiffures in the accom- 
panying sketch. For evening, the longer ends are some- 
times tucked under for a more formal coiffure and held in 
place by a small transformation or a specially made comb. 
For daytime, hats will still be small and close fitting, in spite 
of the ends of hair slipped inside the crown. Parts were 


never more variable. Sometimes they are far down on one 
side and very short, allowing a long mesh of hair to be waved 
across the back of the head. Sometimes they run straight 
down the back of the head like a chain of sewing in a doll’s 
wig. Then the ends are brushed loosely forward in a soft line. 

Hairdressers, by the way, are becoming more humble and 
polite about short hair; and rightly too. After berating it for 
years, saying it was unwomanly and an abomination, and 
shouting hopefully in headlines whenever possible that 
it was speedily going out, they suddenly realized that it had 
doubled their business and transformed them into “‘artistes- 
coiffeurs’’ who “‘sculptured”’ heads, and had crowds waiting 
for each expensive snip of the scissors. Now they are more 
discreet in their: statements. The golden goose which has 
laid such a very golden egg is called a swan. Short hair 
may never leave. Its artistic possibilities are increasing. It 
even has its historical connections. At the International 
Salon there was a series of historical tableaux showing short- 
haired women through the ages—Egyptians, Greeks, chate- 
laines of the Middle Ages, Ninon de Lenclos, a charming 
court lady of the time of Louis XV, and two sylphs of the 
Directoire period. Was this to tell us it is all an old story, 
and not the new freedom at all? 

Short hair is not vanishing. It is longer and stronger than 


*ever—much stronger and a little longer. Rapunzel has an 


inch. Whether she will take an ell remains to be seen. 
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. YOU SHORTEN IT 
WITH SNOWDRIFT 





















You mix cake more quickly when 
you shorten it with Snowdrift. 
Snowdrift spoons out easily be- 


cause it’s creamy. It’s easy to mea- 








sure because it’s creamy. It’s ready to 











mix because it’s creamy. No need 





to cream it... just add the sugar. 

Notice how quickly Snowdrift 
and sugar blend. A few quick stirs 
of the spoon and you have that 


smooth, creamy mixture that is the 





foundation for delicious cakes. And 


Snowdrift cakes are delicious. 


LS 


You'll like Snowdrift as soon as 


> 
| one you open the can. It’s so fresh and 
aved 
aight 
doll’s 
- line. 
= and 
it for 
, and 
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sweet and dainty. And it’s very, 
very good-to-eat. 

Like butter fresh from the churn, 

h : Snowdrift comes to you unsalted. 


| So if your recipe doesn’t call for it 





| add a pinch of salt when you make 


than 
as an 


== your favorite cake with Snowdrift. 
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any home dinner 





a 


"Whras a thrill for the whole family when 


you serve coconut cake for dessert! 





“Why! It’s a party!” exclaims the man 
of the house. And the children forget their 
manners in thewr glee. 

* * * 





Coconut dishes appeal to everyone— 
they are so festive, so delicious. Every 
time we question housewives, we are as- Coconut Cake! How everybody loves it! 
tonished at the number (fully 75%) who It makes “a party” whenever it’s served 
say that coconut dishes are prime favorites 
with their families. 


<s 


And besides. tasting so good, nothing 
could be richer in energy-giving food ele- 
ments. To whole peoples in the tropics 
coconut serves as bread, meat and drink. 


Bring the party spirit into the home 
meals by serving coconut desserts more BAX='s Premrom Surep, 
; in triple-sealed, stay-fresh 
often. And be sure to make them with packages, is the familiar old- 
Baker’s Coconut—because no one but the _ fashioned kind, but so im- 
Franklin Baker Company has brought the —?"2ved t# ts hardly fatr to call 


° ° it “‘dry-shredded” —it i 
packing of coconut to such perfection. ” se a Tiel 


ey 1 





A new Coconut Cream Icing 


Put 2 cups confectioner’s sugar in a bowl, add 4 table- 
spoons heavy cream, a litile at a time and beat steadily. 
Add \% teaspoon vanilla. Spread between layers and 


From carefully selected groves in tropical cover top and sides and cover thickly with Baker’ s Coconut. 


lands, the fast ships of the Franklin Baker 
Company carry the ripe brown nuts to their 
great modern canning and packing plants. And 





Attractive Recipe Calendar— FREE 


Baker’s SOUTHERN-STYLE, 








here, just as fast as the nuts arrive, the delicate the new yar phar pee kind in Franxuin Baker Co., Hoboken, N.J. + H-J--2-88 
meat Is shredded and packed by a special proc- pl 9 .¢ og ‘i pee of O Please send me recipe calendar (free). 
ess that retains all the freshness and flavor of Y you had just dug & out @ Set aie sal si 
i ell tee vik ok fbn oem beidhels waded the shell yourself. Yet all you enclose 10c for a trial size can Southern-Style. 
Y Op y hig po have to do is to open a 

of perfection. convenient can Name 

Order Baker’s Coconut from your grocer to- Street 

° >’ ° “c > 

day and make tonight’s dinner “a party. City dala 








FRANKLIN 


BAKER’S COCONUT] 
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Above: No. 7, for sports, tan i 
Russia calf, matching stamped 
leather; No. 2, for afternoon, 
bronze opalescent kid, with lizard 
vamp and heel, gold kid piping 
and blending buckle; No. 3, for 
evening, multi-colored tinsel bro- 
cade, with silver kid heel and i 
plaited bands; No. 4, for eve- i 
ning, flame-red opalescent kid, 
with vamp of basket-weave multi- 
colored kid and silver kid heel 
and bands. 
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Above: No.5, for afternoon, art 
linen, with bands of flame opales- 
cent kid and fancy buckle; No. 
6, for evening, black satin, with 
rhinestone ornament and satin 
tab, silver kid trimmed; No. 7, 
for afternoon, gray suéde, with 
blending buckle, and looped strap 
and bands of matching kid; No. 
8, for afternoon, tan suéde, with 
looped strap of bronze opal kid 
over tan lizard,and heels of match- 
ing enameled kid. 








ootgear 1S ‘Very Important 


weaitERE is no more out- 

#4 standing note in dress to- 

24 Mees) day than the fashion of 
‘taq| ensemble. Rather than di- 
isseteos| Minishing in importance, the 
style of matching up the component parts 
of a costume has steadily increased, and 
no up-to-date woman would think of lay- 
ing claim to smartness without the knowl- 
edge that every least detail of her clothes 
formed a fitting complement to the rest. 
And shoes are one of the most impor- 
tant factors in carrying out the idea. 
More and more the manufacturers of 
footwear are working with modistes and 
milliners in an effort to provide the fault- 
less costume that blends from top to toe 
Shoes, therefore, while boasting more 
decoration than formerly, are being de- 
signed on simple lines that make them 





In This Day of Ensembles 


wearable with more than one costume; 
for few of us can afford a separate pair 
for every frock. And the eight styles 
sketched above are typical examples. 
Several things they tell us: That 
browns and beiges, with some grays, will 
be exceedingly important for spring; that 
a bronze cast is very good; that reptile 
leathers are still used, but mostly as 
trimming, and especially for sports shoes; 
that suéde will be a prominent material, 
used in white for Southern and summer 
wear, and often vamped in a color to 
match the hosiery with which it is worn; 
and that buckles, frequently at the side, 
are important ornaments. For general 
use, strapped pumps, and open and plain 


oxfords are scheduled to continue 

in popularity, with calf, kid, pat- 

ent, suéde and some reptile 
leathers as the favored materials; while 
lighter strap effects, both plain and 
trimmed pumps, low-cut step-ins and airy 
tie effects are heralded as the correct 
types for dressier wear. A tendency to- 
ward buckles and ornaments, rather than 
buttoned straps, is noticeable, and the 
most used fabrics will be patents, kids and 
black satin. Pumps, both strapped and 
opera, constitute the accepted evening 
type, with silver and gold kid and brocade 
as the leading materials, followed by 
black satin, some leather and fabric 
novelties, and some colored satins. An 
increased use of ornaments—rich and re- 
strained, rather than flamboyant — will 
be a feature of the evening mode. 
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Mother 
protect your baby 


from loose pins and buttons 














The Vanta Baby Copyright 1926 Earnshaw Knitting Co. 


For sake of safety, comfort, convenience, 
health, dress him for the first two years, 
in the way recommended by 20,000 doctors 
and nurses, and millions of mothers—in 


aly 


Baby Garments 


No Pins No Buttons 


Safety-because there are no pins to come 
unfastened or buttons to turn edgewise and 
torment little bodies. Your baby can never 
put a pin or a button into his mouth. 

Comfort-because they tie just right with 
dainty bows of twistless tape—neither too 
tight nor too loose. 

Convenience- because they dress baby with- 
out turning and twist- 
ing that make him so 
tired and cross. 

Health-because doctors 
recommend their perfect 
protection of little bodies 
in all kinds of weather. 

Quality-only the best 
—for your baby. Guaran- 
teed non-shrinkable. 
Stores will make adjust- 
ment if any Vanta 
garment is not satis- 
factory. 

Thirty-one differ- 
ent garments, all of 
the finest quality, for 
babies from birth to 
six years old, all bear- 
ing the Vanta trade 
mark, are illustrated 
in our new catalog, 
sent on request. 

Ask for Vanta 
Baby garments 
at your store. 
If you cannot 
get them write 
to EARNSHAW 
SALES: Ca. 
Inc., Dept. 101, 
Newton, Mass. 











VEST 


































’ Vanta Pattern, also “Baby’s 
Outfit,” a book of 60 pages on 
care and dressing of babies. 






Earnshaw Sales Co., Inc., 
Dept. 101, Newton, Mass. 
Without charge now or later send 
. pattern and full instructions for 
' making the new Vanta square-fold, 
inless diaper. Also er he Outfit 
k and illustrated catalog, all in 
plain envelope. 
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Fenny Fenny 


etq|OR the wardrobes of Europe’s smartest women, 
Se to be worn on the Riviera, in Egypt, in Algiers, 

m4 these stunning sports clothes were created by the 

oy great Paris designers. And straight from the 
= 3} midseason openings they have come to us from 
our Paris office, to tell us what smart American women will 
be wearing in Palm Beach and California, wherever the 
world gathers, for the gay winter season just ahead. 

No matter where you’re going, if your daytime wardrobe 
includes such satisfying clothes as these, your trip cannot 
help but beasuccess. For each costume bears unmistakably, 
in every dashing line, the stamp of Parisian chic. Youth- 
ful, debonair, engaging, they epitomize the most important 
points stressed at the recent openings, telling us that color 
and fabric combinations play a leading part in smartness 
and the fashion of ensemble remains a foremost feature. 

Silk and wool, alone or in combination, remain the favor- 
ite fabrics for sports. Jenny chooses to combine gaberdine, 
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LVo 
Matter 
Where 


Joure 
Gome 


These are the 


Aewest (olothes 
Jor Sports 





Our Paris Office 
(ables: 


—that slimness in repose and 

in motion continue as the 
principle of skirts for sports, 
fullness, drapery and the uneven 
hemline emphasized more strongly 
than ever for afternoon and evenin 
—that sports frocks, while still com- 
prising the major portion of the 
wardrobe, are no longer worn from 
dawn to dark, but have given place 
for formal afternoon occasions to 
costumes of more feminine line and 
more elaborate material, 


—that the asymmetrical line wil! be 
very important for spring, particu- 
larly as applied to necklines. 
—that yellow, especially for sports, 
holds a definite place in the fashion- 
able color range; that lavenders 
have high acceptance for the South- 
ern season, and that beiges and blues 
will continue as leaders into ‘the 
spring. 

—that bows are seen everywher: 
on the shoulder, at center-back of 
neckline, at side or center-front of 
neckline and on cuffs. 











Yteb Lenief 


wool jersey and woven metal cloth in her gay model, Es- 
capade, at extreme left, using the first, in rose, for the top, 
sleeves and band around bottom of blouse, and the others, 
in alternating bands of dark gray, beige and rose, for the 
central part of blouse. The skirt, concealing knickers, is of 
rose gaberdine, with two wide front plaits and a band of 
matching jersey around bottom. The smart mandarin collar 
and low-dropping shoulder line are important features. 

Also by Jenny is the second sweater costume, next in or- 
der, with plaited skirt of rose crépe de chine and knitted 
jumper of silk and wool in rose and blue lozenge design. 
Narrow rose and blue bands mark the hem, cuffs, neck and 
pockets of the blouse, and a flat, tailored bow finishes the 
neckline. From Yteb comes the third frock, Tout Aller, of 
navy reps, relieved by an Eton collar of lighter blue. The 
skirt has an unusual plaited apron at each side, and the cuffs 
are caught at the ends with dangling ornaments of steel balls 
and silk tassels in the two shades of blue. 











Poiret 


Very dashing and engaging is Lenief’s Radja, second from 
right, consisting of a coat blouse of heavy grayish-whiie 
rajah silk, flaring from the natural waistline, and a skirt and 
scarf of gold-dotted black crépe de chine. The sleeve but- 
tons, belt buckle and ring through which the neckerchief is 
passed repeat the gold note of the polka dots. 

Typical of Poiret and his flair for the unusual is the spor's 
ensemble, Delft, at extreme right, with its jerkin of dei!t 
blue and white printed leather. White crépe de chine mak«’s 
the finely plaited sleeves, ending in narrow cuffs of navy, 
and white wool the collar, which is finished with a white cord 
and tassels. The plaited skirt is of navy silk poplin, edged 
with a narrow band of delft-blue crépe de chine. With this 
arresting frock is worn a cape of navy silk poplin, trimmed 
with bands of delft-blue leather, to match the jerkin. The 
wrap, short and rippling at right side, slopes toward the left, 
where it hangs ina long, graceful drapery, with a slit through 
which the arm is passed. 
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Patou 


Patou 





Fenny 


Parts Answers Winter’ Ley (ghallenge 


fT ST. MORITZ or Lake Placid—wherever snow 

| flies and red blood pulses and smart women con- 

gregate—these are the costumes Paris has decreed 

‘A for active outdoor sports. It matters not whether 

=< the background be Alps or Adirondacks, the 

effect will be the same. For fashion knows no boundary line, 

and the clothes designed by French couturiers for chic 

habituées of Europe’s wintering places are sent to us as 

models for the suits that will be worn in this country for 

the corresponding season. Long trousers or knickers for 

skiing and skating, short, trim skirts with ample fullness 

for those who prefer this garb—such is the accepted mode 
for strenuous winter sports. 


Two versions of the second kind of costume are seen at 
left, above, both by Jenny, and both made of soft woolen 
material. The first, at extreme left, is pale yellow—one of 
the smartest colors for sports—with the stripes on the blouse 
of bright orange, white and yellow, and the belt and narrow 
bands around wrist of gold leather. The plait at center front 
of skirt is unusually deep, allowing plenty of room for move- 
ment. Mixed Angora wool, in jade and white, makes the 
second suit, with its wrap-around skirt and turn-down collar. 
The decorations on blouse—also of Angora wool—are beige, 
brown and yellow. 

Both back and front views of Patou’s Norwegian-style 


trouser costume are shown above, on figures in center and - 


second from right. The jacket, seen on central figure, has a 
scalloped yoke in back and a narrow belt fastened on each 
side with a pointed tab and button. Both it and the trousers 
are of men’s whipcord in navy blue. The striking sweater 
worn beneath the jacket, seen on figure second from right, is 
of yellow wool, with stripes and monogram of orange and 
black. These last two colors are repeated in the cuffs that 
hold the pantalons snug around the ankles. 

Equally engaging, but quite different in conception, is 
Jenny’s third costume, at extreme right. Here knickers of 
printed velveteen, in beige and brown, are substituted for 
long trousers, and the sweater is of mixed Angora wool, in 
beige and white, with velveteen at pocket and neck. 
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Bux Lewy Co. 


\ 
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Hos TON 


LABLACHE MUST 
BE a wonderfully fine Face 
Powder to retain its pres- 
tige and popularity through 
all the years since 1871. 


And so tt 1s! 


Delicate, clinging, 
with an illusive odeur 
that effuses quality 
and exclusiveness; it 
has been the-choice 
of Gentlewomen 
through three gen- 
erations. Its charm 


endures. 


Your favorite store 
carries both the fifty 
cent and dollar sizes 
(the odeur of the 
dollar size is slightly 
more pronounced) 
1oc for 
a generous sample. 


—or send 


Ben Levy Company 
Dept. 132, 125 Kingston St. 
BOSTON 


PARIS 






REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


| The Face Powder with 
i we 7 Million Friends 
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5619 


Are You Taking a Trip or Not This Month? 


These are Helpful Selections in Hither Gase 


of the most important-for-clothes 
months of the year. It is the mid- 
season, a restless time when a new ward- 
robe is contemplated, either because one 
must travel or because one must stay at 
home. For either emergency these sugges- 
tions will be of great benefit and comfort. 
As a traveling dress or as a‘stay-at- 
home street costume, No. 5622 is very sat- 
isfactory. Made of tweed or homespun in 
a gray or beige mixture, it forms one of 
those timeless, universally becoming frocks 
that every woman loves. Two inverted 
box plaits give distinction to the skirt, and 
a narrow leather belt adds the finishing 
tailored touch. Vestee and tiny cuffs may 


Prev the mo is the shortest and one 


be of white piqué or silk reps. Sizes 14 to 
16, 36 to 44. 

Satin continues to be very smart, and 
it is particularly adaptable to No. 5623, 
in black, for formal afternoon occasions. 
The soft bows and uneven hem line—two 
important fashion features—give it added 





grace. Sizes 16,36 to 44. The coat—sizes 
14 to 16, 36 to 44—would be well done 
either in a very soft, loosely woven wool, 
of solid beige or brown, as preferred, or 
in asoft mixture. And, since short-haired 
furs are best this year, the unusual collar 
and medium deep cuffs may be of squirrel, 
nutria, beaver, broadtail or some similar 
skin. 

The popularity of bows is again demon- 
strated in No. 5619, sizes 16, 36 to 44, with 
its interesting sleeves and uneven neck 
line. 

Royal blue dull crépe is the material 
used, but it would also be very effective 
in beige crépe, satin backed, using the 
satin side for bows. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 60 cents; Coats, 60 cents; Smocking, 25 cents. 
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Jiu -_more than ever— 
the choice of, Aniericas women 


Never has feminine preference for 
Buick been quite so enthusiastic 
as it is today. 


Women have discovered that Buick 
bodies by Fisher are more beauti- 
ful than ever before... that Buick’s 
Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorbers 
add still further to the riding com- 
fort for which Buick has always 
been famous ... and that Buick’s 
brilliant valve-in-head six-cylin- 
der engine—vibrationless beyond 
belief—operates even more 


ARE SV IL TT, * Bree 








smoothly and dependably than in 
other years... 


And, having discovered these 
things, women are rewarding 
Buick with warmer praise and 
warmer preference than at any 
time in the past. 


Now more than ever Buick com- 
bines all of the qualities that 
women desire in a motor car— 
and now more than ever women 


are reserving their highest favor 
for Buick. 
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cold and raw the north winds blow, 
The hills are bleak with pearly snow. 
Lo.pale cheeks winter brings a glow, 
‘Double Mint helps to keep them so. 
MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE 












Always fresh. 
So much is sold 
It can’t get old. 


There is real Peppermint in 
WRIGLEY’S DOUBLE MINT—a 
new and better peppermint flavor 
—lasting, healthful, antiseptic. 


‘iis 


Good for teeth, throat, stomach 
and digestion. 





After every meal. 
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In No. 10, the peren- 
nially popular gar- 
denia is given a new 
interpretation by Pa- 
tou, who uses beige 
velours and batiste in 
combination; in No. 
11, Chanel offers a 
stunning boutonniére 
of black and white vel- 
vet for the smart all- 
black costume. 





The Jeweled Ma ode 
Indorsed by Parts 


More than ever, artificial 

jewels play an important e? 

part in the details of smart 

costumes. Often they strike 

an ensemble note, as in 

Nos. 5 and 7, below, where 

belt and brooch, from Le- 

long, are both of artificial ‘ 

diamonds. Two charming 

ornaments from Worth— “iil 

Nos.1and2—combine red 

and black stones with gold, 2 

and red and black stones 

with crystal, respectively ; 

while No. 3, from Lelong, 

illustrates the new mode 

of artificial diamond 

necklaces. A second neck- 

lace from Lelong—No. 

6—is all of gold, made in 

a rigid semicircle at back, j} 

but flexible in front. No. U/ 

4 shows one of Chanel’s 

new feather flowers, in red, 
white and black. 
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Although fewer flowers 
are seen in this winter's 
collections, the well- 
dressed woman still re- 
gards them as important. 6 
No. 9, from Lelong, 
proves that carnations 
are still good—here in 
shades of blue. No.8 is a 
green tulle evening flower 
from Lanvin, with a new 
note added in the rhine- 
stone pendants. 








The National Bellas Hess StyleBook 


for Spring Summer 


9 \Britas Hess Co. 


BELLAS HESS & CO. | rn ach 

7s a 
Sensational’ 
Success / 





E take this opportunity to express 
our thanks to the millions of old 
customers and new friends who have 
made NATIONAL BELLAS HESS 


such a sensational success. 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS is the 
world’s largest fashion house selling 
everything to wear direct by mail. It spe- 
cializes only in New York’s very latest 
styles at America’s lowest prices. (We 
have a unique lowest-price guarantee 
that insures your buying for less at 
NATIONAL BELLAS HESS than at 
any other store in the country.) 


HE new NATIONAL BELLAS 

HESS Style Book for Spring and 
Summer is now ready. It is a huge book, 
the same size as your favorite fashion 
magazine — Pictorial Review, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, McCall’s Magazine, and others 
of this type. It has three hundred pages 
packed full of the most desirable, up-to- 
the-minute New York wearing apparel 
for women, men and children, including 
dresses, coats, millinery, shoes, hosiery, 
underwear, men’s clothes, boys’ clothes, 
girls’ clothes and infants’ wear. Also 
allied lines such as toilet goods, jewelry, 


HE coat and sport 
yard goods, etc. ouih pictured ps 
are typical of the smart- 

Simply mail the coupon below and we ness and style you will 
will send you this beautifully printed Style 4% iw NATIONAL 
Book, lavishly illustrated in rich colors, Serine and Sommer 

mm net it" i tyle Book. You will 
rotogravure and black-and white half aieatnd has eon 
tones. It brings one of America’s great- _see how low this las 

© ° - @st ew Fork st. 

est department stores right into your  varing apparel is 
own home and enables you to wear the _ priced and we guar- 
very latest style New York clothes at a Poe tpecrdiag ae 
big saving on everything you buy. excellent. 


NATIONAL BELLAS HEss (0 & 
New York ana Kansas City 





NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CO. Ine. 


266 West 24th Street 631 Hardesty Avenue 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 


(If you live east of the Mississippi River mail this coupon to our New York headquarters — if you live 


west of the Mississippi River mail to our Kansas City Store.) Kindly send f f 
Huge Merger Style Book of New York’s Latest Fashions for Spring a p indy oe 
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Restful 


an be Yours 
~ without drugs 


A simple way to secure 
the sound sleep that keeps you 
young in looks and spirits... 
gives you tireless,all-day energy 


See what 3 days will do 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay up? Leaving 
you dragged out on the morrow—your mornings logy, 
your energy drained by afternoon? 


If so, don’t ever take drugs in order to sleep. For drugs 
never give you restful sleep. They always make you 
feel “logy” and dull the next day. 


Today there is no need for using drugs. For you 
can now drink a pure-food beverage called Ovaltine 
that gives you instant, restful sleep. 


Doctors everywhere recommend it not only be- 
cause it induces sleep in a natural way, but also be- 
cause they value so highly its special concentrated 
food properties which build up and restore your tired 
mind and body as you sleep. You don’t wake up 
feeling “logy.” 

Morning finds you a new woman. You are fresh, clear- 
eyed, buoyant. Youthful in looks and spirit. You have 
energy to carry you through the day and the eve- 
ning’s social activities. 


We offer you here a 3-day test. To let you prove what 
we claim. We want you to note not only 
how well you sleep, but note also how well 
you feel the next day. 


Why Ovaltine Brings 
Restoring Sleep 


Authorities agree that digestive unrest is the 
main cause of sleeplessness. Ovaltine over- 


“* I have been taking Ovaltine less than 3 weeks and 
the results are wonderful. I now sleep soundly all 
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and Buoyant Days 





And as you sleep, the special food 
properties of Ovaltine also help to 
restore your tired mind and body. 
(One cup of Ovaltine has actually 
more food value than 12 cups of beef 
extract, 7 cups of cocoa, or 3 eggs.) 
That is why, after drinking a cup of 
hot Ovaltine at night, you awaken 
in the morning so completely re- 
freshed, abounding with new-found 
vitality and tireless energy. Note the 
unsolic- 
ited testi- 
monials. 






Hospitals and Doctors 
Recommend It 
Ovaltine has been in use in 
Switzerland for over 30 
years. Now in universal use 
in England and her col- 
onjes. During the great war 
it was served as a standard 
ration to invalid soldiers. 


night long and wake up thoroughly rested and 


comes this condition in two ways: bade and cheerful in mind. I feel strong all 
n evening comes I am still full of 
Mrs. Anderson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


First—It digests very quickly itself. Even pep 
in cases of impaired digestion. 


Seconp—It has the unusual power of digesting 4 to 5 
times its own weight of other foods you eat. Hence, it 
aids your stomach. Digestion goes on speedily and effi- 
ciently. Frayed nerves are soothed. Sound sleep follows. 


day, and whe 


A few years ago Ovaltine 
was introduced into this 


OVALTIN 


Builds body, 
brain and nerves 











“I was very nervous and restless and could not get to sleep 

until 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning. But I found Ovaltine 

very beneficial and slept fine the first time I took it.” 
Mrs. W. Harris, Holland, Michigan 





“*For months and months I was unable to sleep 
at night. But since taking Ovaltine I can sleep 
and rest well at night. The last thing I do before 
I retire is take a cup of Ovaltine.” 

Mrs. L. H. Hendon, Cheyenne, Wyoming 


country. Today hundreds of hospitals use it. 
Not only for sleeplessness, but because of its 
special dietetic properties, they also recom- 
mend it for nerve-strain, 
malnutrition, underweight 
and delicate children, nurs- 
ing mothers and the aged. 


Make this 3-Day 
Test 


Just make a 3-day test of 
Ovaltine. Note the differ- 
ence, not only in your 
sleep, but in your next 
day’s energy. You tackle 
your work with greater 
vigor. You “carry through” 
for the whole day. You 
aren’t too tired to go out 
for the evening. There’s a 
new zest to your work; to all your daily activities. It’s 
truly a “pick-up” drink—for any time of the day. 


All druggists and grocers sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for 
home use. Or get it at the soda fountain. 


But to let you try it, we will send a 3-day introductory 
package for 1oc to cover cost of packing and mailing. 


Just send in coupon with toc. 
— 


THe Wanver Company, Dept. H-8 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


I enclose 10c to cover cost of packing and mail- 
ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 
Print name and address plainly) 














Address. 





City State 

















(One package to a person) © T. W. Co. 
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An Old-Time Welcome tn 
the Sampler of Today 


Designs by ISABELLE WRIGHT 


Hence the charm of the modern sampler, with its background of 
ancient tradition and its up-to-date interpretation. 

There was a time, of course, when the sampler lived up literally to its 
name, furnishing a definite “example” of what the well-bred maiden 

knew in the way of intricate stitches for the embellishment of her house- 
be Soe hold linens. But today we are satisfied to have it serve merely as a 
quaint and lovely decoration; and when such fascinating pictures as the ones shown here 
may be achieved, why should we wish otherwise? 

““Welcome”’ is the keynote of all three samplers shown here, but any preferred motto 
may, of course, be substituted. The same is true of the cross-stitched motifs, for, although 
designs for these are offered, any appropriate changes may be injected here and there to 
give an individual touch. 

A fine, cream-colored, round-thread linen was used for the background, and the cross- 
stitch work was done with mercerized embroidery cotton. Donot use canvas in working over 
the stamped design. Be sure to keep stitches uniform and running in the same direction. 

Typical of old New England homes, and decidedly quaint and picturesque, is the house 
shown at lower left; but any homestead around which fond associa- 
tions cluster may be used instead to give the work a more personal 
meaning. The same applies to other objects pictured, although it 
is well to keep as much as possible the old-time atmosphere that is 
naturally associated with such quaint pieces of background as the 
sundial in sampler at lower left, and the hollyhocks in one at lower 
right. An example of the amusing effect achieved by contrast is 
present in one of them, where the ancient stagecoach and the ultra- 
modern airplane form a delightfully paradoxical conceit. The sam- 
plers measure, approximately, ten by thirteen inches. 

The colors shown here are merely suggestive, as the designs were 
originally worked out in brighter tones. For instance, the house at 
lower left was done in shades of red, and the stagecoach at 
lower right in orange and black. Green, rose, yellow, tan 
and lavender were also among the colors used. 


Wier two extremes meet, you can count on an interesting result. 
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Greetings to Old Friends, 


vvaveave Now Friends, 
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No. 649 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern 
Transfers, 35 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 


Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; 
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The native Swiss dish—as a little maid of the 
wooden shoes would make it—is our Aunt Ellen’s 
Swiss Noodles. It has eggs, cheese, bread cubes, and. 
butter in a melting blend with fluffed noodle-strips. 
For the free recipe, write ‘‘ Aunt Ellen,’’ Dept. 

H, The Griswold Kitchen, Erie, Penna. 


Write for free 

copy of ‘‘The 

Aunt Ellen Booklet 

on Waterless Cooking”’ 

—with fifty famous 
recipes by Aunt Ellen. 


WHEN our Aunt 
Ellen makes Swiss 
Noodles, or barbecues a 
ham, she selects our Cast 
Iron Skillet with its drip- 
ping Cover. Because it is 
thick—a snug holder of heat 
—and it drips flavory drops 
of steaming juices over » an 
noodles or chunks of ham. 
Self-basting—due to the pat- 
ented rings inside the cover. 
Or if it is veal pie our Aunt 
Ellen is making, or deviled 
pork chops, or just the 
‘waterless cooking”’ of 
carrots and beets in that 
skillet’s thickness—their 
flavors, too, get good and 
hearty, and their tenderness 
becomes extraordinary. The 
fame of Griswold Cast Iron 
Skillets extends, without 
waver, over a full half-cen- 
tury. You can buy Griswold 
self-basting utensils at almost 
any hardware, department or 
house-furnishing store. The 
Griswold Mfg. Co., Dept. 
H, Erie, Penna. © 1928 


GRISWOLD 
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steamer Presents 


OT the least 
| of vain long- 
p ings that 


fret me is the one 
to know what be- 
comes of all the 
steamer baskets 
that leave the port 
of New York. The 
fruit eaten—or 
rotted—the flow- 
ers faded, the empty basket is regretfully 
bestowed upon the stewardess. To part 
with a basket is a wrench to any female, 
but she cannot add further impedimenta 
to her already burdensome luggage, nor 
has she the courage to wander over the 
face of the map with a fancy basket 
dangling from an aching arm. But oh! 
the uses the basket could be put to were 
this only the homeward voyage! I tried 
to salvage one once. It was a golden 
basket and I filled it with books, hoping to 
deceive my Disagreeable Man into think- 
ing it essential. He was not to be fooled. 
Either I must part from the basket or I 





_ must part from him, for he would not be 


seen along the fiords of Norway with a 
woman swinging a golden wicker basket 
from her arm. Tearfully I presented it to 
the phlegmatic Swede, who took it in the 
manner of one receiving her own returned 
umbrella. 

And this brings up the subject of 
steamer presents. 


cAy Kingdom for a Dress Hanger! 


T MAY be faultfinding, but the thing I 

object to about steamer presents is their 
sort of last-minute aspect. They lack the 
note of understanding. I have stood in 
my cabin entirely surrounded by gifts, 
and wondered why heaven had not vouch- 
safed unto me a friend who understood me 
well enough to remember that I would 
forget all about dress hangers. One dozen 
hangers of the ten-cent variety would have 
been worth more to me at that minute 
than the two dozen bottles of coffee, the 
two dozen bottles of cream, and the five 
pounds of butter that I was supposed 
to find absolutely necessary for a seven- 
day voyage. There is very little to be 
said in favor of ship’s coffee, but I would 
rather take my chances with that morning 


By Maup SKINNER 


beverage than explain to the steward that 
this enormous box must be delivered to the 
storekeeper and its contents served to me 
only. I ama little fastidious about break- 
fast at sea, and the daily half-pound print 
of sweet butter, all soft and oily in its mi- 
gration from the ship’s hold, leaves me 
with a qualm. So, dear Butter-and-Egg 
friend, do let me take my chances with the 
provender the boat provides. 

And books! Another vexation. It is 
like giving up a friend to part from a book, 
and so there must be the bother of a parcel- 
post package addressed home to oneself. 

Blessed was the friend who sent me a 
tube of a dozen compact washcloths, small 
as lozenges until they expanded in water. 
They could be used several times and then 
thrown away. She knew that mine of 
Turkish toweling would never dry out on 
a sunless North Atlantic passage. 

Henceforth, I am resolved to obey the 
golden rule in my own sending of bon voy- 
age gifts. Better a radiogram than a basket 
laden with such fruits as one may expect 
and demand from the ship’s larder; to say 
nothing of sealed jars of figs and nuts that 
require a can opener—and no such device 
in the basket. 

If my friend is having that never-to-be- 
repeated thrill of a first voyage, she must, 
above all, have a copy of Apollo—that in- 
valuable small-sized book on Art. If her 
steamer is a modest one, or if she is travel- 
ing ‘‘student class,”’ she may have a gift of 
other books chosen with judgment; but if 
she is voyaging de luxe, unless I find some- 
thing diverting, or pertinent, she will 
prefer to choose for herself from the library 
aboard. In either case, I may send a parcel 
of the current periodicals. Remembering 
my own longing for coat hangers, I may 
send her a dozen of the ten-cent kind. 
These may seem a joke at first, but later 
she will use them with joy. Should the 
floating palace in which she 
sails seem too magnificent 
for that humble gift, she 
may still receive coat hang- 
ers—but of a folding variety 
packed into a case. 

I may bestow an air cush- 
ion for the steamer chair, to 


serve later on those uncompromisingly 
straight railway settles. The little drinking 
cup I shall include—not the collapsible one 
guaranteed to spill, but a slim glass fitted 
into a case. This is for Continental jour- 
neys, when one leans pantingly out the 
window to buy a bottle of water. 

Flowers? Yes, always; but I shall tuck 
a painted tin receptacle into the box. 
Candy? Maybe; but preferably choco- 
lates put up in tin, or those nice little boxes 
of individual kinds packed into a large box. 

Cake? Only for a long voyage, for then 
one gets tired of the daily tea-hour biscuit. 
My chief objection to the cake box is that 
it is usually attractive and therefore hard 
to part with. I did once cajole my Dis- 
agreeable Man into allowing me to take 
one ashore, but only because it had never 
been opened. It was rather fun to be eat- 
ing Dundee cake in Scotland that had come 
from New York. He murmured something 
about ‘‘coals to New Castle,” but just 
the same he ate it, and I kept the treas- 
ured box. Porters treated it with respect 
and never presumed to carry it. They mis- 
took it for a jewel casket. 


Let's Use a Little Discrimination 


AST, but not least, I shall not forget 
sometimes to send two attractive laun- 
dry bags—one for larger things and a small 
one to hang in plain sight where soiled hand- 
kerchiefs may be tucked away; or it may 
be a “catch all” when one is not up to 
being too orderly about the cabin. Noone 
ever owned too many bags. 

But, whatever gift I send, may heaven 
guide my choice more wisely than in the 
case of a woman who presented a morocco- 
bound ‘‘My Trip ABROAD’’ diary to a 
student who had raked and scraped for a 
six weeks’ tour with voyages second class 
in a third-class ship. How much more 
would the dear girl have 
appreciated a crisp five- 
pound note—less than 
the cost of the luxurious 
diary—which could have 
been so delicately given 
for an added excursion. 

We have grown prodi- 
gal in our gifts. Do let 
us now grow more dis- 
criminating. 

__d 
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DRESDEN-CHINA BLONDE 


She is a perfect combination of 
pink and blue and white. Her skin 
is as white as alabaster through 
which the faintest pink is shining. 
Her eyes are blue and wide and 
CREOLE BEAUTY round. Her cheeks are pink with a 




















pink that comes and goes. (For 
Her beauty is a direct inheritance her—White Pompeian Beauty 
from her French and Spanish Powder with Light tone of Bloom.) 


forebears. There is in her face all 
the vivacity of the French, all the 
romance of the Spanish. Her skin 
is like creamy velvet. Her hair is 
dark, sometimes with just a hint 
of copper. Her eyes are like twin 
dark pools, with a star reflected in 
their depths. (For her—the Nude 
Shade of Pompeian Beauty Pow- 
der, and Medium tone of Bloom.) 


Not Her MIDNIGHT EWES AUBURN BEAUTY 


Her hair is reddish brown. She 
has a fine warmth of tone to her 
skin. Her eyes exactly match her 
ut e r | hair. They almost look like sherry 
they are so limpid, and so nearly 


of its color, (For her—2 parts 
Nude to 1 part Flesh-Pink with 


—— Orange or Oriental tone of Bloom.) 
S she a brunette— dete? TULLE / er ty} characteristics and color- 


because her eyes and decides the pe tie ger / ings from several races are Send for Beauty Sampler 


hair are dark? Are you a intermingled in you. The 


we 


— 
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: blonde—because your eyes Aer y powder and r most effective thing you Discover your type 

are blue and your hair ; can do for yourself is to My fascinating Beauty Sampler contains five 

‘ light? It would be as sen- Y MADAME JEANNETTE DE CORDET find your true type and little vials of the five perfect shades of Pompeian 

sible to say that a Patou frock is a made dress accordingly—wear the colors that are Beauty Powder with my new twenty-page 

) f vel ei a peor" ivi d “eae 4 f booklet showing twenty-four types of lovely 

; of velvet, a Lanvin of taffeta. most becoming, and use the shades and tones o women, in natural colors. You will Gnd. your 
Hair and eyes do not determine the type— —_ powder and rouge that most nearly suit your type among them. If there’s any question 

‘ but the tone of the skin does. There are as natural skin-tone. about the care-of your skin, write me. I am al- 

‘ many gradations of types among beautiful Pompeian Beauty Powder comes in five lovely, ways available and anxious to help. 

women as there are hues in the rainbow. Among __ natural shades—shades that exactly match the Jeomnette. ole Lona 

3 American girls there are more variations than typical skin-tones. But, in addition, fifteen 

2 among those of any other nation. There’s the other beautiful shades of powder can be created Oat awt www 

: silvery blonde descended from the Norsemen— _ by mixing various combinations of these five 

1 the golden blonde from the Saxons—the primary shades. And among the tones of Pom- Madame Jeannette, The Pompeian Company 

{ dramatic dark beauty who traces her heritage — peian Bloom there is one that will blend so a prbentredeie biter ie oom nina teipphand 

2 ee face] th rma é h I enclose 10c (coin or stamps) for your Beauty Sampler 

; to Latin ancestry. perfectly with your own coloring as to give the and booklet, “Your Type of Beauty.” 


Perhaps you are a pure type, or it may be that _ final touch of individuality to your type. 


Name 





POWDER AND BLOOM EACH 60C 
Address 


POMPEFTAN BEAUTY POWDER ci me 


and. BLO oO eg In Canada, The Pompeian Co., 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 
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Fifteen years of development 


....but an overnight popularity 










Wuerever you go you hear people 
praising the General Electric Refrigerator. 
Almost overnight it has takena prominent 
place in the thoughts of homemakers. 


One hears of its remarkable simplicity. 
That it hasn’t a single belt, fan or drain- 
pipe. That it hasn’t a bit of machinery 
under the cabinet—or in the basement. 
That it never needs oiling. There are 
many, many comments on the quietness 
with which it operates. There is much 
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enthusiasm for the extreme roominess 
and the splendid strength of its gleam- 
ing cabinets. 


Overnight, it seems... . but for more 
than fifteen years the vast laboratories 
of General Electric have been busy with 
the development of this truly revolu- 
tionary refrigerator. Several thousand 


refrigerators, of nineteen different types, 
were made, field-tested and improved 
before this model was finally evolved. 
It was a long and expensive process— 
but nowhere in the field of electric re- 
frigeration have engineers and scientists 
done their work so well. 


Write us today for descriptive booklet J-2. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 





ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HANNA BUILDING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Cheruit 


Mary Kennedy, 
this season in The 
Ninth Hole, 
plays charmingly 
two new and fasci- 
nating evening 
wraps from Paris. 
In the one illus- 
trated at right— 






dis- 










more than a scarf 
but not quite a 
cape —Cheéruit 
uses printed gold 
and orchid metal 
cloth with printed 
gold design of small 
pattern, edged with 
plain gold lamé. 


(capes From Parts for Palm Beach 


Callot’s exqui- 
site cape of gold 
lace, at right, is 
one of the love- 
liest creations of 
the season. Cut 
asa perfect semi- 
circle, its pointed 
yoke at the back 
of the neck al- 
lows it to lie 
smoothly across 
the shoulders 
and fall nat- 
urally without 
being held. 


Either wrap is 
very easy to 
copy. The one 
above, narrow at 


of Lace and Metal (loth 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY IRA L. HILL 


Callot 


neck and widen- 
ing toward 
rounded ends, 
measures 88 
inches long, 8% 
inches wide at 
neck, and 25 
inches wide at 
ends, exclusive 
of 4-inch-wide 
band around 
three sides; the 
semicircular 
one at left, 83 
inches along 
Straight edge, 
129inches along 
rounded edge, or 
bottom, and 
is 43 inches 
deep at the back. 




























































Wigs, gS 


You Need Those Teeth 
that are Hardest to Reach. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Reaches 
and Cleans Them al// 


Raven 
B3z; TMepeg 


IRST, you have a curved bristle surface. Nature 

arranged your teeth in a horseshoe curve. The 
Pro-phy-lac-tic reaches and cleans all the teeth be- 
cause its bristle surface fits this curve. 


Next, there is a big cone-shaped end tuft, put 
there to reach the hard-to-get-at rear molars. 
You need those good friends—your back teeth. 
And the only way to keep them is by thorough 
cleaning with a brush that has easy access to 
every hidden crevice. The Pro-phy-lac-tic end 
tuft allows no tooth to escape. 


Next, there is the curved handle. It curves 
toward the surface you are brushing. Com- 
fort demands a handle which curves in 
that direction. 


Curved bristle surface, curved handle, 
a big end tuft—these features give you 
one brush that cleans all the teeth. 


Sold in three sizes by all dealers in 
the United States and Canada, and 
all over the world. Prices in the 
United States and Canada are: 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, soc; Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Made in 
three bristle textures—hard, 
medium, and soft—and with 
white handles or colored 
transparent handles—red, 
green, or orange. If you 
prefer a tooth brush 
with more bristle sur- 
face, buy the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic with four 
rows of bristles—price, 60 
cents. 











Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Com- 
pany, Florence, Mass. 






© 1927, P. B. Co, 
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LIQUID POLISH KIT 


BY CUTEX 


BRIGHTER, more natural Liquid Nail Polish 
with separate Polish Remover. It’s the very 
newest thing for lovely nails. Northam Warren 
simply could not rest until he made a polish even 
more glistening, more natural than any you have 
ever had before. And its glinting magic lasts for 
days and days, spangle bright. @, This bewitching 
new Cutex Polish and its Remover come in the 
smart kit —two darling little bottles, chic and 
modern as Paris itself, 50c. Single standard size 
bottles of this new Polish and its Remover, 35c 


each. At toilet goods counters. 
NORTHAM WARREN, New York, London, Paris. 


Generous samples of this new Polish and its Remover for 10¢ | 


Northam Warren, Dept. JJ-2 


I enclose 10c for samples of 114 West 17th St., New York 


new Cutex Liquid Polish and 
Remover. Natural PinkD Deep 
Rose( (Check your preference. ) 
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If you live in Canada, address 
Dept. JJ-2, 1101 St. Alexander 










Street, Montreal. 
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or the Southern Beaches 





From Mary Nowit- 
zky, the French de- 
signer who makes a 
special style of bath- 
ing costumes and 
pajamas, come the 
three varieties of 
smart beach wear 
shown on this page. 
One of her innova- 
tions is the new 
bathing jewelry, 
consisting of brace- 
let and necklace sets. 
Above, the beach en- 
semble, ‘* Cabrio- 
let,” combines red- 
and-white polka-dot 
crépe de chine with 
soft, wide-sleeved, 
beige rubberized 
crépe de chine coat. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BONNEY 


Above, ‘* Seanet,” 
hailed as one of the 
“hits” of the season, 
made of white 
crochet fabric, piped 
in satin. At left, an 
ultramodern beach 
coat of Spanish red 
oilcloth, lined with 
white crash that 
shows in turned- 
backcuffs,collarand 
front, and worn over 
a white Jersey suit. 
To accompany the 
coat Nowitzky 
shows a soft, luxuri 

ous beach rug ¢ 

white crash, orna 

mented with mod 
ernistic appliqués 
in same red oilcloth. 





The Hard Guy 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Jim’s shoulders tightened. “They bet- 
ter not say anything to me!” 

“You don’t quite understand yourself.”’ 
She smiled very faintly and they walked 
quietly into the house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sutton were reading by the 
library table. The lamplight seemed to 
chisel Mr. Sutton’s strong calm features, 
seemed to accentuate a quality of power 
and fineness. He looked up, saw Jim and 
laid aside his book, smiling. He glanced at 
his wife, then back at Jim, stood up and let 
his book slip down into the chair. 

“Hello, Jim,” he said. ‘‘What’s hap- 
pened?” 

Jim twisted his cap in his hands. It 
wasn’t going to be so easy. Old man Sut- 
ton would probably breathe once or twice 
and say in a regular director’s voice: ‘‘ Bra- 
den, you have done a great wrong. As for 
your relationship to my daughter, you are 
not fit ——” Let him! Just let him say 
that once! 

Jim started to speak. ‘‘I—well 5 

“Would you rather not tell us, Jim?” 

““I—no—if you’ve got to know, some of 
us drank too much one night. I got fired 
from ‘college. Now what do you think 
you’re going to ——” He tried hard to 
stare at them, waiting for them to speak. 
Why didn’t they bawl him out and get it 
over with instead of just sitting there? The 
dark beams of the ceiling seemed to crush 
down on him. His hands twitched nerv- 
ously, and his mouth grew thin and hard. 

“Well,” he said. ‘“‘ What about it?” 





Mr. Sutton, his hands behind his back, 
walked slowly across the room and stood 
looking out of the window. “Jim, you’d 
better forget all this just as soon as you 
can.” 

Mrs. Sutton nodded, leaned forward in 
her chair, one hand stretched out along the 
arm. ‘I’m sorry, Jim,” she said. 

He felt very unhappy, very unimpor- 
tant. Why hadn’t they denounced him? 
They didn’t seem to be shocked or mad 
or anything. Just sort of hurt and disap- 
pointed. They should have pointed their 
fingers at him. But they hadn’t. They 
had been pretty fine when you came right 
down to it, finer than he was. It would be 
nice to tell them that he liked them because 
they were so decent. 

He said: “I think—I think you’re — 
Say, you needn’t think I have to answer t« 
anyone for this. Only fair to tell you. 
That’s all, see?” 

Joan was close to him, so that he could 
feel her arm against his. “Come on, Jim. 
please. Let’s go outside. There’s some 
things I want ——” 

Out in the night the hot antagonism 
seemed to flow away from him. It was so 
quiet, except for the young frogs singing 
away in the pond. 

Joan held his hand tightly. Then facing 
him, she placed her hands on his shoulders. 
“Jim, I don’t know why I love you, but I 
do—desperately.’’ Jim’s lips touched her 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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18 Years LATER 


HEREVER she goes, that smile wins for her. It is so ie 
CQ) confident . . . so sparkling. No wonder she has a host of a ; : 4 é e e 1 
friends. No wonder men and women pay her so many sae 


attentions. Nobody can resist her smile. 


And yet .. . what would that smile be like without those flash- Wi AK ?@ elo us 
ing, lustrous teeth? They are the very essence of its charm. Cloud 


them and the fascination of her smile is gone. 


s 
Since 1909, Miss Mack has been protecting her teeth with 
Colgate’s. Today, like so many others who have used that V2 Z 7 


dentifrice steadily, her teeth are in marvelous condition. 
In this country, and in for- 








eign countries the world over, 











you will find thousands and 
thousands of men and women 
who began using Colgate’s 
ten, fifteen, even twenty years 
ago, and whose teeth today are 
exceptionally sound and 
beautiful. 

Many of these people are = 
grateful enough to write to us. ; 
Some send their photographs 
also. Each day the postman 
brings a few more letters to 
add to an already bulging file. 


Many of these letters are 
from users who have brushed 
with Colgate’s for at least a 
decade. We could fill the pages 
of this magazine with quota- 
tions from them—sincere, un- 
solicited reports from people 
proud of the soundness and 
attractiveness of their teeth. 





There is nothing mysterious 
about these enviable results. 
The men and women fortunate 
enough to secure them did 
nothing that you cannot easily 
do yourself. They visited their 
dentists for periodic inspec- 
tions. And they used Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Choose your dentifrice on 
the basis of results. Follow 
the lead of those who have al- 
ready kept their teeth sound 
for years. Simply adopt for 
your own use the dentifrice 
most popular among people 
with well-preserved teeth. 








You see, Colgate’s stands 
apart from most dentifrices. 

















M/ 


CLEAN]! 


Years ago we set out to make the best 
dentifrice possible. Our chemists made 
countless experiments; we interviewed 




















Shortly after this picture was 
taken Miss Mack began brush- 
ing her teeth with Colgate’s. 


All 18, she 


has used one 
dentifrice.. 
a cleansing 


dentifrice.. 
and look at 


her TEETH 
Topay / 


Also, wouldn’t it be an immense 
satisfaction to know that the 
dentifrice you were using was the 

















one which dentists recommended 





the leading dental authorities. They told 
us that the one thing a dentifrice should 
do is to clean the teeth. We then produced 
Ribbon Dental Cream — designing it to 
































do that one thing superlatively well. It is expressly and scientifically made to get teeth clean. 
Nothing has been added to it which With Colgate’s, cleaning is not a side issue, a by-product, or 
does not contribute to cleaning teeth bet- an added feature ... it is the main thing. Naturally, no 
ter. It is not medicated, because the testi- dentifrice that you have ever used will clean your teeth 
mony of leading dental authorities today more thoroughly. And, mark you, this supremely efficient 

sustains the original principle that the one cleansing is the basis of beautiful and long-lived teeth. 
function of a dentifrice is to clean teeth. _ On the one hand you have Colgate’s, the chief and only 
sé ie feature of which is thorough cleansing. On the other you 
have the fact that countless people who have used Colgate’s 

Pre for years now have exceptionally fine teeth. 
\\ JV In such a vital matter as the care of your teeth, could 
4p there be any safer guide than the actual experiences of 
: Y people like yourself? 








Today Miss Helen Mack’s teeth flash as brightly as they ever did 


most frequently? 

So, for lovely teeth . . . for 
teeth that make your smile the 
social and business asset that it should be... ask your 
druggist today for Colgate’s. Or, if you prefer, try the 
free sample offered in the coupon. 

PEPE PP PPP POPP 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 206-B, 595 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Please send me a sample of this cleansing dentifrice. FREE 
Name 

Address. 

City. State 





In Canada, Colgate & Co., Ltd., 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 
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FOR ACTIVE WOMEN--FOOT SAVERS 








The Dorothy 


Youthful. 
Daring 
Wie 

ically 
2 


"THERE'S a spirit of daring 
about the American woman 
that distinguishes her as a type. 


She has dared to be free—to be her- 
self. And this accounts for her dash 
—her youthfulness—her charm. 


Most active of women, she is declar- 
ing her emancipation from shoes that 
cramp and distort her feet and limit 
her freedom of action. From Coast 
to Coast, she has set her high ap- 
proval on Foot Savers. 


Foot Savers are as modern as the 
American woman herself—as trim 
and smart—as genteel—as full of 
youth and action. 


Exclusive, patented features give you 
what every feminine foot should have 
—correct arch support that removes 


Fill out coupon below and mail today for your 
copy of interesting booklet “Abiding Youth” 


Wee & 


oot Sa 


“Foot Insurance 


7 THE JULIAN & 
409 East 4th St., 








oa: chhcvcnnwnse sccsuceds tidhohvaha Sei inabanaie ann RRND EAI 
6) TRADER RTE OOS OS ey 


the cause of foot strain and tired feet. 
And Foot Savers give to your step an 
ease, grace and youthful buoyancy 
that are an altogether new and de- 
lightful experience. 


Decide now you will enjoy the beauty 
—the matchless fitting—the abiding 
satisfaction of this modern footwear, 
created for the needs of dainty feet 
in action. 


There’s a clever new model to suit 


the personal taste of every woman of. 


every age. Visit the Foot Saver 
Store in your town—get fitted in the 
model of your choice. 





pga Whitman, Mass. 


ver Shoes 






\\ for the Future” sey 


KOKENGE CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 


‘Ss 


Cus oo 
Send me your new booklet “Abiding Youth” and name of nearest Foot Saver dealer. 


Men's Foot Savers 
are manufactured by 
Commonwealth Shoe 
& Leather Company, 





(Continued from Page 86) 


hair,and she continued almost in a whisper: 
“T don’t understand you exactly. You 
like to fight everyone and everything. You 
like to be against the whole world. You’re 
full, of things you want to say but won’t 
let yourself. You won’t let anyone near 
you. But I’m going to find out what you 
are, Jim, because I love you. Ido. I do.” 
He stared up through the dark branches 
of anoak. Funny how Joan’s talking that 
way could make you kind of stagger inside. 
Words like that made you want to say 
things you couldn’t 
let yourself say be- 
cause they might 
sound weak. 
‘“‘You’re pretty 
good to say that, 
Joan. I—I guess I 
as good as told them 
it was none of their 
business. Didn’t I?” 
“Please don’t talk 
like that. It’s not 





glimpse. He had been out of the state 
for three days covering a murder trial, and 


he returned pale and subdued by exhaus- 
tion. He went to bed, lying limp and stil! 
beside her. She put her head on his shoul- 
der, let her hair fall softly about his face. 
His arm tightened a little, and he mut- 
tered, ‘‘They’re trying to hang a poor guy 
up there in the woods. They say he shot 
a game warden in cold blood. I swear he 
never did it. Sometimes you can tell just 
by seeing a man’s face that he’s all right.” 
He stirred beside her, his voice wander- 
ing nearer and nearer the margin of si- 
lence. ‘‘Joan, I 
think you’re —— | 
wish ——” 

She listened until 
the beating of her 
heart grew loud in 
her ears. She wanted 
him to tell her what 
it was that he wished, 
but you couldn’t ask. 
Things like that 





fair. They were good 

to you, always will be. No one’s against 
you, Jim. What makes you so hard? 
What are you trying to cover up?” 

“Why, nothing. Nothing at all.” 
Something in the stillness of the night 
made him feel very weak and afraid. 
*‘ Joan, I want to tell you—I—I got to be 
going home now.”’ He bit fiercely against 
his lower lip, and a dark voice asked him 
not to be a fool. 

Striding down the dim road he thought 
that it was good to be back again where 
there were stone walls and hills—-hills 
against the sky—even if you lived in a 
boarding house and didn’t have any folks. 

That night Joan’s mother thought a long 
time before she said: “‘ Joan, do you think 
you can be happy living with Jim? Being 
his wife?”’ 

Joan turned quickly. ‘I’m going to be. 
I’m—going to be!”’ 


HEY were married in January during 

ablizzard. Jim said the church smelled 
like a funeral on account of so many fiow- 
ers. He scowled at all the relatives who 
wept, and said his lines in strong, defiant 
tones. 

Their wedding trip consisted of three 
days in New York. On their return Mr. 
Sutton met them at the train. He kissed 
Joan, holding her very tightly when he 
saw that she was not altogether happy. 
He shook hands with Jim, and drawing 
him to one side said: ‘‘There’s a place for 
you in my Boston plant if you want. 
Chance to work up. Better come, Jim.’ 

Jim regarded him calmly. “’Thanks—I 
got a job reporting on the Daily News. 
Rather get along by myself, I guess.” 

They spent the week-end at the Sut- 
tons’ home. Jim was rude to his hostess 
and kind to the servants. He remembered 
that when he was a small boy his mother 
had tended her own furnace, and he tried 
to be scornful of luxury. 

They were at dinner. “Jim, that paint- 
ing on the wall behind you is a genuine 
Carl Rungius. Isn’t it beautiful?” 

“Yes, sure. But what’s it good for, 
anyway? Doesn’t keep you warm or any- 
thing. You can’t eat a painting, can 
you?” 


OAN went to live with Jim Braden in a 


two-room apartment on thirty dollarsa , 


week. Behind she left a grand piano and 
music by MacDowell, Bach and Debussy; 
three servants, a fireplace in her own 
bedroom, three automobiles, pegged oak 
floors, and a saddle horse from Kentucky. 
She closed her mind to all misgiving and 
went at it determined to conquer every 
obstacle, including Jim. She got up at 
six-thirty. She did her own cooking, and 
shopped in cheap, crowded markets. And 
in exchange for all this and more she 
wanted only Jim Braden—Jim Braden 
with his barriers down and his mask re- 
moved. 

Once she thought she had discovered 
him, and she felt a deep, bewildering hap- 
piness to have even that infinitesimal 


should come spon- 
taneously, or never! 

She heard his long, tired breathing and 
knew that he was asleep. 


IM’S acquaintances called him ‘“ Hard- 

boiled”” Braden. He was proud of his 
nickname—sign you were a reg’lar guy 
when they called you hardboiled; sign they 
knew you didn’t have any of those soft, 
weak feelings. He told them over and over 
again how he had jimmied open a window 
to get the picture of a man who had com- 
mitted suicide, and he felt cold and hard 
because he had looked without flinching 
at the body of a murdered Chinaman. 

Then came the Bridgeton fire. Where 
he sat watching a clerk file histories in the 
“graveyard,” the city editor’s voice 
reached sharply: ‘‘Braden!”’ 

Jim rushed to the city desk, bent down 
to hear above the bedlam of telegraph 
keys and the rumble of great presses be- 
low. “Fire in Bridgeton. Not much 
one alarm. But you can’t tell. Twelve, 
Ocean Avenue. Geta story!”’ 

While Jim was on his way the second, 
third and fourth alarms sounded, and he 
found half a block in flames. He entered a 
pay station, called the office and de- 
manded a photographer. Gill replied that 
none was available. Jim swore, ran to a 
drug store, bought a camera and a roll of 
films and took his own pictures. Then he 
burrowed through the fire lines, asked 
swift questions and got answers. Froma 
chaos of sight and sound he gleaned im- 
portant things—things that were ‘‘news.” 

It was night when he returned, wild- 
eyed and smelling of smoke, to the office. 
He had seen a burned body, and smelled 
it. He had seen a woman jump fifty feet 
into a net, seen a man come hurtling down 
through the smoke and miss the net 
Death, ruin, flames in a red, red sky. 

His pictures were developed “upstairs.” 
Two of them were remarkable. The rest 
were blanks. 

Jim sat down at a typewriter. Most of 
the staff was home in bed, but there were 
telegraphs clicking, and still the churning 
rumble from below. They meant nothing. 
Gill, a yellow image under his light at the 
city desk, was watching. Jim wrote a 
smooth, swift story. His sentences were 
short, his adjectives few, and his incidents 
arranged in order of their importance. 

He finished his story, and dropping it on 
Gill’s desk he knew that it was good. 
Gill, pencil in hand, read it swiftly. He 
changed the construction of the lead sen- 
tence and said, “‘ You can sign that story, 
Jim.” 

“Thanks. Much obliged, Gill.” 


HEN he stumbled into the apart- 

ment it was very late. Joan was sit- 
ting up in bed. In her hand wasa book, but 
she wasn’t reading. Jim undressed, sighed 
and sank down beside her, trying desper- 
ately to keep his eyes proud. ‘Gosh, 
Joan, did the best story of my life tonight. 


‘Fire in Bridgeton. Big stuff. You'll see in 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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How tiring party-bridge can be. After 


an afternoon or evening of playing, 
you feel tired—look weary—show 
facial fatigue. This fatigue of the face 
that comes from laughing and living, 
from working and playing is the 


direct cause of lines and wrinkles. 


This Cleansing Treatment will 
reheve faaal fatigue 


By MADAME JEANNETTE pve CORDET 


| prsonst there’s but a moment left between an 
afternoon of bridge and a dinner date . . . the 


bridge has left you tired, and for dinner you must 
be fresh. 


A quick and gentle massage with Pompeian Night 
Cream... nothing will rest your tired face more— 
nothing will give back its fresh glow quicker. 


A generous spread of the cream over your face 
—then let your hands slip over your face according 
to the movements given below—gently around 
the eyes—over your brow and down to the temples; 
there let them rest for a moment. 


Leave a coating of cream on your face while 
you bathe. Just before you dress, wipe it away. Then 
how clean and gloriously youthful your skin feels. 
It glows where before it was drawn—it is smooth 
and soft and fresh again. 


Pompeian Night Cream has a dual purpose. It 
is at once cleansing and nourishing. Because it is 
a rather heavy cream it needs to be gently worked 
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into the pores. Because it is a nourishing cream it 


needs to be left on the face . . . a half hour, an 
hour, all night if you can. With Pompeian Night 
Cream, all the while your tired and stifled skin is 
being cleaned ... your taut muscles are being lim- 
bered. Pompeian Night Cream cleans the skin and 
relieves Facial Fatigue. 


This soothing away of all traces of weariness 
from your face each time you are tired —after a 
shopping expedition, or a night of dancing — 
this gentle cleansing of your skin with Pompeian 
Night Cream—means a fresh and youthful face in 
the years to come; no fagged lines to show that 
you have led a busy life, but a complexion that 
shows intelligent care. 





DAY CREAM 
a light foundation for powder 


Pompeian Day Cream prepares your 
skin for a busy day. It is light and dis- 
appears instantly—yet it givesasmooth, 
cool, delicate finish. A little cream 
spread on your face the first thing in 
the morning makes powder dust on 
evenly and stay on. Then through the 
day you are relieved from embarrassing 
face shine— from frequent powdering. 
Pompeian Day Cream is also slightly 
astringent and enlivening to the skin. 


NIGHT CREAM AND DAY CREAM—EACH 60c 








Pompeian N ig ht Cream forfacial fatigue 


AP The forehead... 
FA Thos perpen- 
/, aad aN dicular and hor- 
\ izontal lines in 
your forehead 

are worked away by massaging 
in Pompeian Night Cream 
with swift up-and-down 
strokes, and with slow, out- 
ward, gently pulling strokes. 








SA The eyes... Weari- 

y= =\ ness around the 
- H\ eyes can soon 
1\ af NX make little lines 
to mar their 
beauty. Banish weariness by 
gently massaging Pompeian 
Night Cream around and 


around the eye socket—by 
gently stroking over the lids. 


( The nose and mouth 
j= \ ... Take the lines 
\ at the corners of 

your mouth and 

nose away with 

slow outward strokes that be- 
gin at your nose and mouth 
and curve far out to the ears. 
Laughing lines never made 
any mouth more attractive. 


~- The chin and neck 

... Beginning 

IN under the chin, 

= stroke upward 

and outward— 

this lifts the sagging muscles 
of the chin. To keep the 
neck column smooth and un- 
wrinkled, stroke gently and 
firmly downward and around. 


If you will fill out and mail the coupon below, you will receive a 
generous free sample of both Pompeian Night Cream and Day Cream, 
with an interesting little booklet on how to relieve Facial Fatigue. 


ss 


Madame Jeannette, The Pompeian Company 

Dept. 850-B, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Please send me free sample tubes of Pompeian Night Cream and 
Day Cream with your booklet on how to relieve Facial Fatigue. 


| Raper cess 





Address IE sce ARN Ney al Nese tat > SAM cle ee 





City State. 
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(Above) Mrs. Ronald Campbell playing with Lloyd, 4, and Colin, 3, in the year’s first snowstorm. Both children are well 


equipped for a vigorous outdoor life. They eat hot oatmeal at least once each day. 


Unusual Studies of Children 


that reveal, in the life, actual results of the “growth 


element” in food at breakfast 


What that element is—and how to supply it 





70% of the Day’s School Work 
Crowded into 4 Morning Hours! 


That an average of 70% of the day’s school work is 
crowded into four short morning hours is an unknown 
fact to most parents—but strikingly well known among 
educators. Investigations in schools throughout all America 
prove this to be a condition that must be met. 

That is why the world’s dietetic urge is to WATCH 
YOUR CHILD’S BREAKFAST—to start days with 
food that “‘stands by’”’ through the vitally important 
morning hours. 











" ATCH Your Child's Breakfast’’ today is, to a 
great extent, the most widely-urged food rule 
of child experts throughout the world. 


To start the day right—according to world-respected 
scientists—the ‘‘growth”’ or protein element must con- 
stitute an important part of the breakfast regimen. 


Children inadequately supplied with that element are 
usually found dull and listless. Serious effects in after- 
life are often invited. Many home breakfasts, investi- 
gations reveal, are gravely deficient in this element. 


Infants are thus, on the advice of physicians, given 
strained Quaker Oats so as to supply, in earliest life, the 
protein in which many cereals are gravely deficient. 
Then, at the age of two, Quaker Oats is given as protein- 
containing, whole-grain food to build little bodies. 


16% is protein — plus —an excellent food 
“balance” and unique deliciousness 


Quaker Oats contains 16% protein—vegetable meat. 
That element builds muscles. It re-supplies the body 
with energy tissue lost in exercise and play. It, according 
to all authorities, largely influences the mental activity 
of both children and adults. The oat contains more of 
this important growth element than any other cereal 
grown. It contains half again as much protein as wheat; 
60% more than wheat flour, over twice as much as corn- 
meal. Think what this means! 


Besides its rich protein element, Quaker Oats is rich 
in minerals, and abundant in Vitamine B. 65% is car- 
bohydrate. It retains, too, the roughage to lessen the 
need for laxatives. The oat is the best balanced cereal 
that grows. 


Served hot and savory, Quaker Oats supplies, too, 
the most delicious of all breakfasts—a creamy richness, 
according to thousands, that no other cereal 
known can boast. 


Quick Quaker — the world’s fastest 
hot breakfast 


Your grocer has two kinds of Quaker Oats. 
That is, Quaker Oats as you have always 
known them and Quick Quaker, which cooks in 
2% to 5 minutes—faster than plain toast—and 
makes the richest breakfast now the quickest. 







































(Above) The messenger boy’s life is an active, 
busy one. Jimmy Fitzgerald’s mother gives 
him hot oats breakfasts to replace the energy 
he uses up each day. 
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the morning edition. Signed story. Say— 
think! Under the big heads, front page, 
‘By James T. Braden!’”’ 

Joan’s fingers brushed the damp curls 
back from his forehead. She looked at 
him for a long, long time, bent and kissed 
his eyes. 

“Jim, I’m going to have a baby.” 

That night a Great Man died. Jim’s 
story was cut to three sticks. None of his 
pictures was used, and a one-column head 
“inside”? announced, “Two Dead in 
Bridgeton Fire.” 


NE midnight in December Jim took 

his wife to the hospital—the one on the 
big hill overlooking the river. The room 
had windows on two sides and glass doors 
opening onto a balcony. 

Joan’s father and mother arrived by 
automobile. 

A nurse came in bringing a stethoscope 
with which she intended to listen to the 
fetal heart. 

Jim, watching, grew very white. “Say, 
you mean to tell me you can hear my kid’s 
heart beating?” 

“Yess: 

“Let me, will you?”’ 

She handed him the instrument and he 
placed it to his ears. He looked at Joan, 
his lips parted. ‘“‘I can hear it—fast, 
awful fast!’’ Joan 
smiled strangely. 

Jim looked around 
the room—at the 
windows, the door, 
the radiator. His 
glance came to rest 
steadfastly on Joan, 
and he said aloud, “I 
wish we were alone.”’ 
His voice sounded re- 
mote, so that he did 
not know whether he had spoken the 
words or thought them. 

Joan twisted on the high, hard bed so 
that she could see her mother. ‘‘ Will you 
and dad go out a minute? Would you 
mind? There’s something I want to say 
to Jim.’’ They went out. 

Jim walked close to the bed. ‘Bend 
down, Jim. Put your hand here—feel? I 
guess now is the last time we’ll ever be liv- 
ing alone together. There'll be a lot to 
think of besides just ourselves.”’ 

He tried to answer, but there weren’t 
any words that meant enough. And be- 
cause this was so, an ache came in his 
throat. What could you say? What was 
the use in talking, in trying to say any- 
thing at all? What could a guy do? You 
couldn’t help her no matter how much you 
wanted to. You could just stand there and 
look and look. 

The door swung open and the sound of 
voices floated to them. People coming 
down the corridor, footsteps deadened by 
the cork floors. The doctor and Mr. and 
Mrs. Sutton came into the room. Behind 
them in the hallway stood two nurses. Jim 
thought they smiled because they thought 
they had to. 


HE doctor and Mr. Sutton talked 
cheerfully about the Yale-Princeton 
game. “‘ That fellow Aldrich is a wonder.” 
‘Certainly is. They can’t seem to stop 
him. When I was in college there was a 
‘ellow named Hefflefinger ——’’ 

The doctor walked over to Joan’s bed- 
side, picked up her hand. ‘Well, how 
goes it?” 

_““All right.” Her lips were pressed 
\ightly together. 

Jim was glad that the doctor didn’t 
seem to notice him at all. 

The doctor was speaking again, smooth 
voice, cheerful voice, steady voice: “‘Hurt 
you very much?” 

‘No, not very much.” 

The doctor turned, nodding to the 
hurses, “‘Guess we better take this girl 
away now.” 

_The nurses walked close to the bed, 
Jim watching them. Joan’s eyes were to- 
ward him constantly. He wanted to be 
alone with her. He wanted to run at all 





the people, knock them right and left. He 
seemed smothered by all the faces peering 
at him. Joan’s arms stretched toward him. 
Pretty wonderful, she was, to be so cheer- 
ful. Pretty fine sort of girl. 

Jim waved at her, a strange, nervous 
gesture, and said ‘‘ Well, so long.” 


E WAS alone with Joan’s father and 

mother. Mrs. Sutton sat ina thin 
straight chair. She seemed always to be 
smiling. Jim thought she must want him 
to know she could smile at a time like this. 
After a while she said, ‘“‘Well, Jim, do 
you feel excited?” 

Jim didn’t answer. He walked swiftly 
across the room, opened the glass doors, 
stepped out onto the iron-railed balcony 
and turned his face to the sky. 

Three red streams of cloud ran down 
the east. There weren’t any sounds, and 
the river far below was calm. Frost lay 
along its banks and the gray mist was ris- 
ing. A tardy star blinked at him from 
across the universe, and a flock of wild 
geese flew silently into the south. 

What was a life worth? What could a 
man do when things like this were happen- 
ing? What was happening, anyway? No 
one knew. No one could ever find out. 
Nothing here to, fight, nothing to hate, 
nothing to reach out and clutch. Maybe 
that was what sort of got you—you 
couldn’t explain anything about it at all. 
Strange pictures hur- 
ried through his mind, 
incoherent, terrifying: 
The fire in Bridgeton; 
the streets of the city; 
the big presses grind- 
ing; moonlight 
through blossoms; 
Joan’s breast; Joan’s 
lips; and Doc Weston 
looking at him with 
his fine impenetrable 
eyes, saying, ‘“Here’s something beyond 
you, beyond me, beyond the wildest hori- 
zon!”’ 

Jim’s hand closed over the iron railing. 
He felt alone, humble. 


HE glass doors rattled and opened. He 
heard Mr. Sutton’s voice: ‘‘ You better 
come in here, Jim.” 

He stepped back into the room, closing 
the doors softly behind him. The cold 
dawn smells were shut away, and inside 
was the faint odor of ether. 

“Tt’s all right, Jim. You wait here. 
We're going.” 

“Yes. Did you—say, dad, did you get 
the wooden thing done yet?”’ 

Soft steps, rustling, shuffling in the cor- 
ridor. People coming and going. Jim was 
left alone with his wife. 

She was deathly white, still. He didn’t 
think anyone could be so white and still 
and be alive. He reached out his hand and 
touched her cheek. It was warm. She 
opened her eyes suddenly, recognized him, 
loved him. 

““ J oan! ” : 

After a long time a nurse came bringing 
his son. She laid him carefully beside 
Joan, said something about not staying’ 
too long, and went away. 

Jim felt himself struggling, resisting. 
But why? Why should you try to be what 
you weren’t? If you didn’t really want to 
be a hard guy, what was the use in trying 
to act like one? If you wanted to say to 
your wife “I love you,’” why shouldn’t 
you? 

Jim trembled. His knees seemed very 
weak. He sank down beside Joan, his arm 
across her breast, his face buried in her 
hair. ‘‘There’s three of us now—only two 
a little while ago. Something I don’t quite 
understand.” 

Her fingers wandered through his dark 
rumpled hair, and he felt her lips against 
his forehead. Funny how you saw things 
so clearly at a time like this. Things sort 
of flamed through your mind. 

The ache in his throat grew unbearable, 
and he hid -his face beside hers. After a 
long while he whispered, ‘‘ Joan, dear— 
“How do I love thee? Let me count the 
ways.’”’ 
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Seven Million Families 


Are Now Drinking Thompson’s 
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Hot MALTED MILK 


(PLAIN OR CHOCOLATE FLAVOR) 


at home 


Put these new words down in your diction- 
ary, “DOUBLE MALTED.” The children 
first gave it popularity. They began “playing 
soda fountain” in millions of kitchens. 
Now the whole family enjoys rich, creamy 
Malted Milk at home. The first ‘real pro- 
fessional’? Malted Milk, made at home, is 
here! The ‘SDOUBLE MALTED”’ process 


makes it possible. 


Makes Milk Drinking a Game 


If the family knew why mother serves 
Thompson’s so often they would be sur- 
prised. They only know how good it tastes 
and how delicious. Here’s the whole story: 
Thompson’s changes plain milk into a 
Malted Milk drink. It makes ordinary 
milk more nourishing. And children who 
wouldn’t touch milk drink three glasses 
a day prepared this way. 


The Secret of Thompson’s 


Thompson’s is so fine in quality that it will dissolve 
















in hot or cold milk without lumping. That comes 
from the “‘ DOUBLE MALTED” process. The vita- 
mins are not destroyed and the malt tonic property 
is retained. Quickly digested, Thompson’s a 
digest other foods. That is why it picks up your 
health and energy when taken for breakfast or dur- 
ing the day. Taken at night it’s a snug nightcap, 
inducing restful sleep. 


Chocolate or Plain—Hot or Cold 


0 Glasses in Every Pound 


Prepared any way, it has the same creamy, smooth 
“DOUBLE MALTED” flavor. It is so inexpensive 
and so easily made. To make a hot Malted Milk, 
most people prefer plain Malted Milk. To make a 
cold drink, just put two spoonfuls of the Choc- 
olate Malted Milk into a shaker or mason jar, add 
cold milk and shake. Children make it for themselves. 

Ask for Thompson’s, plain or chocolate flavored, 
at any grocer’s or druggist’s, and have a Malted Milk 
party at home tonight. 

Or, send the coupon. 


At the Soda Fountain 


Your soda fountain man deserves special 
credit for paying a bit more for Thompson’s 
“DOUBLE MALTED” Malted Milk so as 
to serve you with an extra quality malted 
milk drink. Look for the Thompson’s serving 
jar at the soda fountain. 





Dept. 430, Waukesha, Wis. 


Gentlemen:— 


| 0 Send me a full pound of Thompson’s Sweet Chocolate Fla- 
vored ‘‘DOUBLE MALTED” Malted Milk and a 25c value 


aluminum shaker FREE. I enclose 60c. 


| 0 Send me a trial sample and an aluminum shaker. I en- 


close 25c. 



















































The simple beauty of SENTINEL 
No. 10 (above) comes from its fine 
mahogany cabinetwork and its sil- 
vered dial. Base 19% in., height 
9% in. Strikes hours and half- 
hours on cathedral gong. $75. 


- SETH 





Framed in antique gold and red, 

this tiny Castine No. 2 (/eft), 5 

inches square, adds beauty to moa- 

ern desks and dressing tables. It 

has an 8-day jeweled movement 
and is priced at $12.50. 


THOMAS - 


Clocks of this distinguished name 


cost very little! 


Homes fashioned in a modern spirit 
. . . Homes patterned along Early 
American lines . And everyday 
homes in simple good taste. Decora- 
tors suggest that, whichever you plan, 
you include grate fires in winter, cut 
flowers in summer— 

and all year round a clock in every 
room for the touch of life that nothing 
else can furnish. 


Seth Thomas Clocks—from $6 to 
$120 at your jeweler’s—are 
made in so many styles, it is 
easy to find an appropriate 


Tue Sranpisu (right)—an Early 

American mahogany model, 8% in. 

high and 614 in. wide, equipped with 
8-day automatic alarm. $15. 





Cympat No. 2 (above) 
sounds each quarter- 
hour in mellow tones. 
Mahogany case with 
applied panels of con- 
trasting wood and 5- 
inch silvered dial. Base 
20% in. Height 9 in. 
$22.50. 


(Prices slightly higher in 
Far West and Canada) 


by Sooo 








clock for every room in the house, at 
the price you wish to pay. 

Tambour, cabinet and shelf clocks, 
with and without chimes. Graceful 
banjo clocks to enliven dull walls. 
Tiny desk clocks in mahogany and in 
tooled leather—and sturdy, white en- 
amel clocks for kitchen and nursery— 


each one fashioned with the deauty 
and enduring accuracy that have made 
Seth Thomas the world’s standard for 
clock-making since 17873. Seth 
Thomas Clock Co., 19 W. 44th 
St., New York City. 
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LEavER No. 2 (below) well adapted to the 
modern home or apartment. Mahogany 
case, silvered dial. Hour and half-hour 
gong. 1042 in. high, 8 in. base. $13. 





THE SHaron (left) fits 
in admirably with fur- 
nishings of the late Co- 
lonial period. The ma- 
hogany finished case 
surrounds a gaily deco- 
rated dial. Hour and 
half-hour strike on 
cathedral gong. Height 
14% in. Base 9% in. $77. 
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Scapegoat 


(Continued from Page 39) 


the terrace, his broken arm the focus of his 

consciousness, he watched Gibney bending 

over Cyril Varney’s body, feeling for a 

pulse in the outflung arm, wagging his 

bald, uncovered head in a solemnity that 

was at once ridiculous and annoying. 
“‘He’s dead.”’ The sound of his own 

voice, harsh and petulant, startled him. 

“There’s a telephone in 

the contractor’s shanty; 

you can break in the door 

if it’s locked. Call Hallo- 

way at police headquar- 

ters. Tell him it’s Harry 


About as near instantaneous as possible.’ 
He dusted his hands carelessly and moved 
toward Barrett. “‘ Now let’s see that arm.”’ 
Such trivial matters as sudden death 
and possible accusations of willful murder 
became, for Alan Barrett, wholly negli- 
gible. Even when it was over and the 
fracture had been reduced, there was pain 
enough in the forearm 

that hung helplessly in its 

sling to keep him sick and 

giddy. He faced Hallo- 

way with an unreasoning 

fear. ‘Well, Barrett— 


Dolan that’s killed. And ee i let’s have your story. 


get adoctor for my arm.” 

*‘Dolan!’’ Gibney looked more like an 
owl than ever. “‘Do you mean that Var- 
ney was ——” 

“Go and telephone,” said Barrett. 
“There'll be lots of time to talk. Right 
now this arm’s swelling so, it’s going to be 
hard to set it.” 

Gibney moved away, walking on the 
balls of his feet in the very fashion of his 
main-aisle promenades. Barrett watched 
him try the door of the shanty; he forced 
it open without the slightest sacrifice of 
dignity. 

Barrett spoke in a quick whisper to the 
girl! ‘“‘Remember! Keep Engel out of it 
all you can. They’re bound to know he 
did it, of course, and they’re almost sure 
to catch him, but I’m not going to help 
them.” 


HE shook her head slowly. “I don’t 
believe he did it,” she said. “‘He never 
showed any sign of wanting to.” 

*‘All the more reason for giving him a 
chance to get away,” said Barrett impa- 
tiently. “If they catch him, they’ll cer- 
tainly hang him, whether he did it or not. 
And he did it; you can make up your 
mind to that right now.” 

**T don’t believe it,” she said again. 

Barrett frowned wearily. ‘‘Engel’s been 
here within half an hour,’ he said. ‘‘See 
that hose running over there, by that bank 
of arborvitae?”’ 

Gibney came strutting back. 

“He will come immediately,” he an- 
nounced. ‘Perhaps you’d better enlighten 
me before he comes. It occurs to me that 
I could be of service; you will claim that 
it was done in self-defense, naturally, and 
your injury should give color to that ex- 
planation, but it is just as well to rehearse 
the statement before putting it before the 
police authorities.” 

Barrett glanced significantly at the girl, 
his eyes cautioning her against disabusing 
Gibney of his absurd theory. 

“I’m not doing any talking at all,” he 
said shortly. “‘And Miss Wynne isn’t 
either.” 

“If you will permit me the suggestion,” 
Gibney persisted, ‘“‘you are making a 
grave error. First impressions have a way 
of becoming permanent; the entire course 
of events will be determined, not improb- 
ably, by the effect you create on this police 
officer when he arrives.” 

“We're not talking,’’ said Barrett again. 

The red PD car slithered into the blue- 
stone drive and stopped, with a rasping 
sound of locked wheels, before the terrace 
steps. Halloway sprang down, followed 
by a tired-looking man with a scuffed 
black-leather bag; two others, obviously 
policemen in plain clothes, brought up the 
rear. 


ARRETT could have chuckled, in spite 
of his misery, at the shrewd glance that 
Halloway shot at him. There was no need 
of telepathy to interpret it; for the time 
being, at least, Halloway shared Gibney’s 
error. Barrett watched the doctor’s brief, 
almost bored examination; Halloway stood 
beside him. 
“Dead, all right.” The doctor rose. 
“Sometime within a couple of hours. Shot 
from behind, just at the base of the skull. 





What happened?” 

The tone was detached, briskly casual; 
Halloway’s red face held no special signifi- 
cance. And yet Barrett felt a sudden 
tingling chill between his shoulder blades 
under the steady eyes. 

“We found him this way,” he said, dis- 
covering a queer tendency to raise his 
voice. “‘We don’t know who killed him.”’ 

“H’m.” Halloway seemed to accept 
the statement at its face value. His tone 
was careless. ‘‘Who smashed your arm 
and hung that shanty under your eye?” 


ss E DID. He was kidnaping Miss 

Wynne, and I caught up with him at 
that old house on the Harford road—the 
one where he tried to kill me that other 
time. He broke my arm with the butt of 
his gun before the fight began. Tied us up 
and left us there. We were coming down 
to report to you when we saw his car in 
the drive and came in to see ——”’ 

“Wait. Let’s begin at thestart.” Hallo- 
way interrupted calmly. ‘‘What’s this 
about Varney being Harry Dolan?” 

“He was.” Laura Wynne answered. 
“‘He told me so himself.” 

Halloway’s eyes shifted. “Why? What 
made him tell you?” 

She flushed. ‘‘I thought he was, and | 
let him see I thought so. He—he seemed 
to think I—I’d admire him for being so- 
so clever and ——”’ 

“You thought he was Dolan? Why?” 

“Tt was just a guess. He never—he al- 
ways seemed as if he weren’t quite real. I 
can’t explain it very clearly, but I felt as 
if he were pretending. And then when he 
left town the minute he heard that Ru- 
dolph Engel was here, and came back as 
soon as Engel left ——”’ 

“T see. So you let him see what you 
thought, and he owned up.” 

“ce Yes.” 

“And tried to abduct you, eh?” 

“Not exactly. When I wouldn’t agree 
to go with him and wouldn’t promise not to 
tell, he speeded up the car and took me to 
that empty farmhouse. He tied me up 
and gagged me; he wanted time enough 
to get away, you see.” 

“He would.” Halloway spoke dryly. 
‘And then Barrett came out, did he, and 
upset the scheme?” 


““T KNEW what she thought about Var- 

ney,” said Barrett quickly. “‘And when 
she didn’t come back to the office as she’d 
promised, I began to worry. It struck me 
that Dolan might possibly use that farm- 
house a second time. I went out there on 
the long chance. He knocked me out and 
tied me up.” 

“And you got loose and came back 
here, eh? Where’s the gun?” 

“What gun?” Barrett stared. ‘Are 
you trying to claim I shot him?” 

“Tf you will allow me to offer a sugges- 
tion, sir,”” Gibney’s buttery voice broke in. 

Halloway wheeled sharply toward him. 
“What were you doing up here? Where 
do you come in on this?” 

“A very pertinent inquiry, sir. My 
name is Gibney, and I reside at the same 
boarding place that Mr. Barrett uses. I 
took a natural and friendly interest in his 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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Puffed Rice with a baked apple 
1s a nourishing breakfast, yet one 
that tempts by its deliciousness. 










The 


to make (AHILDREN Jike 


At Last!—grain foods so enticing that 
children eat them because they love 
them, not because they're good for them. 
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Puffed Rice served with cubed 
pineapple . . . a tasty, healihful 
dish that no child can resist eating. 


AY they ve found 


The modern idea is to start by tempting the appetite, NOT by forcing children to eat food 


they don’t like simply because it “is good for them.” Now grain foods unlike any other known 


HILDREN think they’re confections; but you know 

they are essential grain foods! Nearly all children 

who ordinarily don’t take to cereals will eat this kind 
and love them. 

Quaker Puffed Wheat (containing over 20% of bran) 
and Quaker Puffed Rice are different from any other 
cereals known. They taste different, look different — are 
different. 

They taste like toasted nutmeats. They crunch in the 
mouth like crispy toast. They have a flavor so enticing 
and delicious that children revel in them like confections. 

And that meets the modern idea of diet. They start 


























_ by tempting the appetite. And foods that tempt digest better. 


No more coaxing to eat cereals. 


Each grain of these unique foods is steam puffed to 8 times 
normal size and oven crisped. Every food cell is thus 
broken to make digestion easy and assimilation quick. No 
other foods in all the world enjoy this steam-puffing process. 


Serve with milk or half and half, and thus add further 
nutrition and important vitamines. Give as tid-bits between 
meals. Serve as the ideal children’s supper; the ideal adult 
breakfast and luncheon; and, too, as a bed-time snack that will 
not interfere with restful sleep. 


CEREALS 














(Left) Sprinkle Puffed 
Wheat with sugar and 
cinnamon, then toast. 


(Right) Serve with a 
half peach—add sugar 
and milk or cream. 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 
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Of the many laundry-features that assure superior 
cleanliness, none is more important than the filtered, 
softened water used in the modern laundry. Articles 
washed in this pure, rainsoft water are quickly 
cleansed with a minimum amount of soap and gentle 
bathing and rinsing. The soft-water process guards 
against the hard-water scum that fills fabric pores 
and colors clothes grey. It eliminates the vigorous 
rubbing and home chemical treatment necessary to 
combat this scum. It cleans things clean. 
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Why Loaundry-washing is cleaner 





be CAUSE the standards 


of cleanliness in the modern laundry 
are so exacting that they cannot pos- 
sibly be equaled by even the, most 
painstaking domestic methods #* No 
laundress, however willing—no 
home equipment, however elaborate 
—can duplicate the inviting fresh- 
ness of sweet, spotless, laundry- 
washed clothes #& And here’s why: 
When you wash at home it is im- 
possible for you to give your clothes 
the beneficial effects of the rainsoft 
water that modern laundries use. . . 
You are physically unable to bathe 
and rinse your things in 600 gallons 
of cleansing water, as is regularly 


aundry-washed clothes are cleaner 


done in present-day laundries * 
Home washing methods will never be 
able to compete successfully with the 
magnificent laundry equipment that 
so gently removes dirt from every 
fabric pore * And you naturally 
lack the specialized knowledge so es- 
sential to the scientific preparation of 
the soaps, starches and mild clarify- 
ing agents that impart to laundry- 
washed clothes their inviting immac- 
ulateness # As a result, there is a 
pronounced difference between pro- 
fessional and domestic laundering — 
a difference that strongly emphasizes 
the fact that laundry-washed clothes 
are cleaner, purer and longer-lasting. 


“The AUNDRY/ 
does it best 


Frequent testing of laundry water 
assures the degree of softness so essen- 
tial to the cleaner washing of clothes 
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The rich, dirt-dissolving suds that 
penetrate every fabric pore—a re- 
sult of the water-softening process 
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We so pt my 


Modern laundries offer a variety of services to suit every 
family need. All-ironed work, partially-ironed work, and 
work which returns clothes damp for ironing, are but a 


dries today. Phone a modern laundry now—let them help 


few of the many individualized services available at laun- } 
you decide which service is best suited to your needs. 
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affairs and, as the establishment with 
which I am connected is closed on Satur- 
day afternoons, I yielded to an impulse to 
inspect Mr. Barrett’s work up here. I 
found him here as I have already told 
you.” He cleared his throat. ‘‘But if I 
may offer a suggestion ik 

He stopped as a car whirred in at the 
drive. Barrett identified it as Hubbard’s 
limousine. He saw, with a sudden sense 
of weariness, that Mrs. Hubbard occupied 
the rear seat of it. 

“Stop her, Halloway,”’ he said quickly. 
‘“‘She’ll have hysterics all over the place if 
she sees Varney.” 

Halloway paid no attention. He stood 
still while the solemn chauffeur opened the 
door and Mrs. Hubbard, her vacant face a 
little more pathetically blank than usual, 
came toward the group. 

“Why, Mr. Barrett!” Her voice rose 
to its most falsetto trill. “‘What ——” 

Her glance went past him; he saw, with 
a detached and cynical amusement, that 
she used a gesture that must have been 
inspired by the example of emotional la- 
dies of the film. Her hand rose, its back 
pressed against her mouth, half suppress- 
ing the shrill scream. 

“It’s Cyril. So you’ve killed him. 
You’ve done it. Cyril!” 





ALLOWAY managed her rather clev- 
erly, Barrett thought. He kept his 
voice to a conversational key as he inter- 
posed his bulk between her staring eyes 
and the figure on the tiles. ‘‘What makes 
you think Barrett did it, Mrs. Hubbard?” 
She pointed an accusing finger at Laura 
Wynne. ‘It was that woman,” she 
shrilled. “‘Cyriltold me 
he was having no end of 
fun pretending he was 
crazy about her just to 
make Mr. Barrett jeal- 
ous. I warned him not 
to. Just last night I 
told him ——’”’ 

Halloway caught her 
as she swayed. Mrs. 
Hubbard recovered quickly under the 
businesslike ministrations of the police 
surgeon. Her high voice rose again. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you arrest them? They killed him. 
They i 

‘Just a minute, Mrs. Hubbard.” Hallo- 
way’s slow speech quieted her. ‘“‘Let’s get 
this all understood. You say that Varney 
told you he was paying attention to this 
girl just to annoy Barrett.” 

“Yes. Mr. Hubbard kept telling him 
that it wasn’t safe, but he wouldn’t listen. 
Aren’t you going to do anything? Aren’t 
you ” 

“If I may offer a suggestion,’’ Gibney 
put in blandly. “I might remind you, sir, 
that this man Engel was not wholly with- 
out a motive, if it is true that this is really 
Dolan.” 

His stupidly consequential expression 
became more insufferable than ever. He 
seemed to smack his lips upon his rotund 
periods. 

“It escapes your attention, I think, that 
this man’s pockets have been rifled and 
that there is no sign of any weapon. I ob- 
serve, too, that someone has been using a 
hose, not very long ago. It is still run- 
ning.”” He wagged his head toward the 
spreading blot of dark chocolate under its 
faint film of starting green. ‘‘It occurs to 
me that while we concern ourselves with 
mere hypothetical speculations, the actual 
culprit may be making good his escape.” 








ALLOWAY swung sharply about to 
4 Barrett. “Trying to stall for time, 
eh? I knew there was something back of 
all this. Where’s Engel? Better come 





through clean and quick, or I’ll have a 
first-rate charge of complicity after the 
fact against you two, if that’s all of it.” 

Barrett shook his head. “I haven’t seen 
Engel since he disappeared, the day of the 
newspaper racket.” 

“You know more than that though.” 
Halloway stopped. ‘Everybody stay 
here,” he ordered harshly. He ran heavily 





Beate 


toward the contractor’s shanty. Barrett 
risked a side glance at Laura Wynne. Her 
expression comforted and puzzled him at 
once; she was not in the least alarmed, he 
thought; there was no slightest sign of 
any anxiety on her own account or on that 
of anybody else; instead, from the line of 
her lips, the look about her slightly nar- 
rowed eyes, Alan Barrett knew that she 
was pleased at something she observed or 
thought. 

Halloway came back. ““That’s all right,”’ 
he announced. ‘‘We’ve got Dutch Engel 
anyway.” He nodded toward Gibney. 
“First-rate hunch of yours. Caught him 
down at the freight yards trying to hop the 
brake rods. Had eight hundred on him 
and a gun.” He jerked his head toward 
the wet lawn. ‘‘Foot tracks all over the 
place; I’m betting that Engel’s shoes’ll fit 
some of ’em.”” He drew in a long breath 
and swung ominously to face Barrett. 

“Now ['ll give you one chance to come 
clean,” he said. ‘“‘What’s the straight 
story?” 


ARRETT shrugged. “I’ve told you. 

I may have had a notion that it must 
have been Dutch Engel, but I didn’t know 
any more than I told you.” 

“Knew Engel was in town, didn’t you?” 

“Yes. Just found it out today. He 
called me up. But I ——” 

“Knew he was under cover so’s to get a 
chance to spot Dolan?” 

“Not till he told me today. I thought 
he’d left town.” 

““What’d he say when he called up?” 

Barrett hesitated. Laura Wynne fore- 
stalled the evasive answer he meant to give. 

“It’s perfectly silly to try to conceal the 
facts, Alan. It doesn’t help Engel a bit, 
and it only puts us un- 
der an utterly unfair 
suspicion.”” She faced 
Halloway fearlessly. 
“T arranged it all with 
Engel. You see I’d be- 
gun to wonder about 
Mr. Varney; he broke 
an engagement with me 
to hurry out of town 
when the news of Engel’s being here was 
printed. I thought that if Engel disap- 
peared and Mr. Varney came back we’d 
have a chance, perhaps, to find out. So 
Engel rented a room uptown, and we 
waited. Today, when Mr. Varney drove 
me past the place, Engel was at the win- 
dow, watching for us, as we’d planned, 
and he nodded yes. 

““Then—dquite foolishly, I see now—I 
came right out and asked Mr. Varney 
point-blank if he wasn’t Harry Dolan. 
That’s all we haven’t told you. The rest 
happened exactly as we’ve said.” 

“Where was this room where Engel was 
hid up?” said Halloway. 

She mentioned the address. Halloway 
chuckled. 

“Then maybe he’s there now,” he said 
as he ran toward the telephone. ‘‘ You 
walked right into that one.” 


XI 


ISTENING to Rudolph Engel’s state- 
ment in the ugly office at police head- 
quarters, Alan Barrett felt a deepening 
depression. He was becoming almost used 
to the spiteful pain of his arm, so that now 
it was almost like a background against 
which more immediate distresses were sil- 
houetted; Varney’s death, his own highly 
dubious position, Engel’s arrest and the 
growing certainty of his guilt as his utterly 
incredible story was drawn from him un- 
der Halloway’s slow, lumbering plod of 
heavy question. 

“T started up the hill after the car,” 
Engel insisted. 

“On foot? Figure you’d overtake ’em 
that way?” 

“Thought a trolley’d come along, any 
minute.” Engel spoke in a sullen, hope- 
less snarl. 

Barrett, wearily familiar with the 
prison attitude, saw that he had slipped 
back into the Stillburn mood, hopeless 
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of belief or justice, but, in surly despera- 
tion, stubbornly defiant. 

“And why did you turn off the road and 
go to Hubbard’s place?” Halloway went 
on. 
“Thought they might have gone there, 
of course. Miss Wynne ’d told me that 
Dolan was thick with the Hubbards. 
Took a chance they might be there.”’ 

“Go ahead and tell us about Dolan, 
and how you came to bump him off.” 

“T tell you I never laid eye on him till 
I found him on the terrace, stone dead. I 
came around front to water the arbor 
vite and just happened to notice ——”’ 

“Let it go at that, then. He was dead 
when you found him. Why did you go 
through his clothes and beat it if you 
didn’t kill him?” 

Engel scowled. ‘‘Because I been up 
against you bulls before, that’s why. I 
know enough not to look for an even 
break any time you sit in the game. I 
knew you’d hang it on me, just like you’re 
doing. I took a long chance on a getaway. 
There was some coin on Dolan, and it was 
coming to me. I grabbed it and ducked, 
the same as you would, or anybody else.”’ 

Halloway nodded. ‘‘I see. You had the 
gun on you when you went up there?” 


“T TOLD you twice I took it off Dolan 
when I went through his clothes. It was 
loose in his side pocket.” 

“All right. How long were you out in 
back of the house before you came around 
in front and found him?” 

“T don’t know. An hour, anyhow— 
maybe more.” 

“See anybody around the place?”’ 

“No. I told you that before. I was clear 
at the back of the grounds. Can’t see the 
road or the driveway from there. May 
have heard cars going past, but I didn’t 
notice.”’ 

Halloway meditated deliberately, his 
fingers drumming on his desk, a tuneless, 
hissing whistle issuing between his teeth. 
“All right, Joe.”” He spoke at last to the 
subordinate who waited at the door. 
“Hold him on the gun-carrying charge. 
Never mind the rest of it right now.”’ 

Engel seemed to expect nothing better. 
He stopped in the doorway and twisted 
his head to speak to Barrett. “‘ You better 
see that those trees get water first thing in 
the morning,’’ he warned. ‘‘Stand a good 
chance of losing ’em if you don’t.” 

“All right, Dutch,” Barrett nodded. 
“Tl get a lawyer for you. Don’t worry. 
You won’t be framed.” 

He faced Halloway’s thoughtful gaze as 
the door closed. 

“He didn’t do it, Halloway.’’ He spoke 
on impulse, without hope of convincing. 

Halloway’s answer startled him. “I’m 
betting that way myself.” 

“You are?” Barrett stared. “You be- 
lieve him?”’ 

““More or less.”” The detective nodded 
slowly. ‘Way I figured it he only lied 
about once.” His glance shifted to Laura 
Wynne. ‘He had a pretty good notion 
who killed Dolan.”’ 

Barrett understood the significance to 
the tone. “‘You mean me?” 

Halloway nodded again. “Or Miss 
Wynne,” he said. ‘‘Or maybe the both of 
you.: I don’t try the case. All I do is try 
and dig up some of the facts f’r the young 
squirts in the district attorney’s office to 
work on. I’d hate to let them have the 
layout as it stands—if I was either of you, 
I mean. I been working with the district 
attorney’s office a good long while. If it 
wasn’t for that, I wouldn’t be holding 
Engel a minute.” 

“Then why hold him?” The girl’s 
brows arched. 


ALLOWAY shook his head. ‘Because 

I’d sooner let those bright boy-lawyers 
start out with the notion that it was him, 
that’s why. Maybe I’m a sucker, but I 
don’t want to lock you two up till the 
grand jury meets next month—not if I 
can help it. Smash your business flat, if 
it don’t do any worse ’n that.” 











teense 


Alan Barrett’s mind cooled and cleared 
under the even earnestness of the voice. 

“T get you now. Thanks. But I can’t 
see what we can do. Honestly, we haven’t 
any idea who killed Dolan.’”’ He paused. 
“Unless it was Carter,” he suggested 
doubtfully. “‘That doesn’t help much. We 
don’t know who Carter is.”’ 

“Don’t, eh?”” Halloway’s eyes nar- 
rowed. “I guess Miss Wynne might tell 
us, though.” 

“Miss Wynne!” And Barrett stared. 
“ Why Pees | | : 

“Kept the envelope of that letter you 
got from Carter the day I was in your 
office. Typewritten on the same machine 
that writes your letters. How about it, 
Miss Wynne?”’ 


HE girl clapped her hands together 
softly; her eyes were bright. ‘‘Splen- 
did! I never dreamed that you suspected.” 
“That cancels Carter out of the story, 
don’t it?”’ Halloway frowned. 

“No. There’s a real one, besides me. I 
did send the money that time, and one 
other, but that’s all. It was just a way of 
getting Mr. Barrett to—to let me help 
keep the business going.” 

Halloway surveyed her narrowly. His 
face cleared slowly. ‘‘That’s a chance, 
then. I’ve been figuring that Carter was 
just a plant to cover up your part in all 
this. If there’s somebody else e 

“Tt was Carter. I’m sure of it,” Barrett 
cut in sharply. ‘See how it all fits in, 
Halloway. Somebody tries to get Engel 
to come here and start in business, some- 
body who knows about his pardon in ad- 
vance too. I step into Engel’s shoes, and 
nearly get myself killed as the result of it. 
That means that Dolan must have got his 
information from Carter, the only other 
person who had any reason on earth to 
think I was really Engel.” 

“But it was Carter who tried to tip 
you off,” objected Halloway. ‘‘That 
doesn’t fit in with this notion that re 

“Wait. I’m beginning to see it. Carter 
brought me here on purpose to scare 
Dolan; when he told Dolan I was here 
Dolan simply announced that he’d tap me 
on the head. That didn’t suit Carter; he 
tried to warn me. He wanted me to stay 
alive, so that I’d still be dangerous to 
Dolan.” 

“All guess work; but say it’s right.” 
Halloway was interested. “‘What next?” 

“Tt all fits. It’s getting clearer every 
minute.””’ Laura Wynne leaned forward 
eagerly. ‘‘After Dolan had seen Alan out 
there at the farm, that afternoon, he knew, 
of course, that he wasn’t Engel. He must 
have told Carter. The money stopped 
coming.” 








““T TNTIL Engel showed up himself,”’ said 

Barrett. ‘‘ The minute Finley printed 
that story about him, Carter came to 
life again. We got money from him that 
same day. And it was that same day 
that Varney—Dolan, I mean—got out of 
town.” 

Halloway rubbed his jaw reflectively. 
‘Still mostly guesses, but let’s say they’re 
right. You’re working up to the notion 
that Carter killed Dolan. Well, what was 
to stop him doing that without all this 
risk and bother about getting Engel here?”’ 

Barrett saw the point. He tried to find 
an answer to the objection. 

It was again the girl who found a possible 
theory. ‘He was afraid,’’ she suggested. 
“He didn’t dare kill him unless there was 
somebody on hand to take the blame.” 

“That might hold water.’’ Halloway 
nodded soberly. ‘All we got to do is to 
find who Carter is, prove his reason for 
shooting Dolan, and show that he did it.” 

The girl spread her hands. ‘‘ You make 
it sound absurd, but you know that it 
isn’t. Varney had lived here quite a while. 
It ought to be simple enough to check up 
on his acquaintances and investigate any 
that look the least bit suspicious. And 
then, if this leads to anybody, it mightn’t 
be impossible to prove that he was in the 
neighborhood when Varney was killed.” 

Halloway wagged his head. “Pretty 
thin stuff to put against the evidence 
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Doors Shout Be 
een, Not Heard 


Does the back door shout a shrill protest at the gro- 
cery boy? Does the front door greet your husband 
with a discordant moan? Do guest room and bath 
room doors proclaim every entrance and exit to un- 
willing listeners? 


The remedy is 3-in-One, the oil with 79 household uses— 
oiling, cleaning, polishing, preventing rust. 


3-in-One is very different from ordinary light oils and ‘‘ma- 
chine oils.” It is far better. Scientifically compounded of 
several high quality oils, it has unique lubricating and cleans- 
ing properties no ordinary oil can possibly have—and which 
no imitation has approached. 

Apply 3-in-One to locks and latches and they work smoothly and 
quietly. Put a few drops on the hinges, and the heaviest door will 
swing as silently as the moon passes behind a cloud. 

Use also on all your mechanical housekeeping helps—sewing machine, 
vacuum cleaner, washing machine motor, oil burner motor, tools. 


At grocery, drug, hardware, notion and general stores, in Handy 
Oil Cans and three sizes of bottles. Ask for 3-in-One by name and | 
look for the Big Red “One” on the label. It’s your certain protection. 


Made since 1894 by 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 130 William St., New York, N. Y. 


FREE Write for generous sample and Illustrated se 
Dictionary of Uses. Use a postal card. , q 


‘ A few drops of 3-in-One in the wash 
Cleaning Glass water will give the glass in your 


French doors, windows and mirrors a remarkably clear luster— 
and it’s so easy this new 3-in-One way! 
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against Engel and you two. But there’s an 
outside chance it might get us somewhere. 
I'll see what I can do anyhow. You can 
go, but stay where I can find you, if I 
want you. And don’t talk to the papers; 
just say I told you not to. Let ’em come 
to me for their dope.’”’ He rose and moved 
toward the door. ‘‘And another thing: if 
you run into anything that even looks like 
a lead tell me about it. We’d ’ve ducked 
all this grief if you’d come straight here 
with your notion that Varney was Dolan. 
There'll be plenty of amachures gumshoe- 
ing around on this case by tonight with- 
— you two trying anything more in that 
ine.” 

Barrett felt an unreasonable sense of 
escape when he had passed the man at the 
outer door and stood on the sidewalk. 
Laura Wynne signaled to a passing taxi- 
cab and touched his sleeve as it drew in to 
the curb. 

“You go home, Alan. It’s about time 
you gave that arm of yours a fair chance. 
I'll stop at the office and 
make sure that every- 


Dolan. As to Barrett himself and Laura 
Wynne, without definitely acquitting 
them, he had somehow managed to im- 
press the reporters with the conviction 
that their presence had been wholly inno- 
cent and accidental. There was no refer- 
ence whatever to the adventure at the 
empty farmhouse; Engel’s declaration as 
to Varney’s identity with Harry Dolan 
was repeated without substantiation. 

Warren Hubbard, however, had issued 
a statement in reply to it, in which, pro- 
fessionally cautious, he contrived not only 
to cast doubt upon the charge but also to 
suggest that his acquaintance with Var- 
ney had been casual and slight, and that 
his knowledge of Varney’s private affairs 
was even slighter. 

Mrs. Garvey was stubbornly certain 
that none of the telephone messages had 
been from Laura Wynne. Barrett, vaguely 
uneasy as the evening advanced, went 
down to the telephone at ten and called 
her boarding house, to learn that she had 


danger, while the car crept like a weary 
snail up an interminable hill. 

He swung down at the end of the new 
road the moment the car slowed. Instinct 
kept him to the soft turf beside the mac- 
adam; he crouched low behind the shel- 
ter of Engel’s pampered evergreens, the 
saturated earth sucking at his heels; the 
ground of the new-seeded lawn was like a 
cushion under foot; his ears, straining for 
the slightest sound, could not hear his own 
footfalls. His pulse leaped suddenly. 

Somebody was speaking near by. It was 
too dark to see more than the dimmed 
silhouette of the roofline against a low, 
starless sky, but Barrett knew the hushed 
voice for Laura Wynne’s. He crept closer. 
Words came to him. 


XIT 


“XA TONSENSE? It may be that, of 

course, or merely lies. You are the 
better judge of that. And yet it doesn’t 
seem exactly probable that you would 
come up here at night to 
discuss nonsense, does it?”’ 





thing’s all right there. I’ll 
call you up tonight.” 


ARRETT yielded, con- 

scious again of a lower- 
ing mental fog. He leaned 
back wearily as the cab 
trundled into motion, shut- 
ting his eyes in a useless 
effort to escape the flicker- 
ing and fragmentary scenes 
that rose before him like 
bits of some absurd film 
melodrama; snatches of the 
fight in the semi-darkness 
of the farmhouse; Laura 
Wynne moving toward him 
as he lay helpless on that 
mildewed floor; the still 
figure of Varney on the 
tiles of Hubbard’s terrace; 
Mrs. Hubbard, the back 
of her hand against her 

















Barrett almost doubted 
now that the voice was 
Laura Wynne’s. It was 
hard, flippant, hateful, a 
note of cynical mockery 
in its innuendo. 

“T came because Cyril 
Varney was a friend, an 
acquaintance at least. I 
felt that I owed it to him 
to hear anything that 
might throw light on these 
absurd rumors that he was 
a notorious thief in mas- 
querade.”’ 

Hubbard! Barrett 
started at the heavy tones. 
His mind groped for some 
rational answer to the rid- 
dle of the banker’s pres- 
ence here. ‘‘ 1see—a purely 
unselfish action on your 
part.”” She laughed softly, 








mouth, her vacant, swim- 
ming eyes blank with 
shock; the bored, dejected 
doctor setting that frac- 
tured arm; Halloway, formidable and 
unbelieving; Gibney —— 

Gibney! Alan Barrett sat up straight, 
his eyes open, his mind suddenly alert and 
clear. Gibney! Of course! 

He paid his driver, hurried up the brown- 
stone steps at Mrs. Garvey’s and got 
to the telephone. After an endless wait 
Halloway’s impatient, heavy voice came 
to him over the wire. He whispered 
eagerly: 

“There’s one man we forgot, Halloway. 
How about Gibney?” 

He heard Halloway’s harsh chuckle. 
“Some more amachure stuff, eh? Don’t 
make me laugh, Barrett. And get this: I 
took a long-enough chance, turning you 
loose this way. You can take your choice. 
You can keep clear out of this case, like I 
told you to, or you can come down here 
and stay behind a few bars till I get it 
settled. I got enough to do without any 
more amachure competition, see?”’ 

The receiver clicked. Barrett, his 
opinion of Halloway considerably revised, 
went slowly upstairs. 


E ASTONISHED himself by falling 
asleep. Mrs. Garvey, appearing with 
his dinner on a tray, woke him; she was 
in a fine flutter of excitement as she fed him 
spoonfuls of coddled egg; there had been 
a steady stream of reporters eager to 
question him; the telephone had hardly 
stopped ringing; he needn’t worry; she’d 
see to it that he wasn’t bothered. He 
asked for Gibney and was told that the 
floorwalker had been absent from the 
dinner table. Mrs. Garvey, Barrett saw, 
was still unaware of Gibney’s part in the 
affair; the evening papers, also, were 
significantly silent concerning him. 
Reading their accounts, Barrett’s re- 
spect for Halloway grew steadily deeper. 
He had given out only the major facts: 
Varney’s death, the arrest of Engel, the 
ex-convict’s charge that Varney was 


HIS HAND, CLAMPED SHUT ABOUT A LEAN WRIST, 


HELD THE UGLY, GLITTERING THING 


not come in since morning. The telephone 
at his office did not answer and, running 
the risk of another rebuke, he called 
headquarters, only to be told by a bored 
subordinate that Halloway was out and 
not expected back till morning. 


ARRETT lingered for a few moments 

beside the instrument, his anxiety on 
Laura Wynne’s account swiftly deepening 
in the face of all the plausible and prosaic 
explanations he could advance to account 
for her silence. As if in answer to his 
thought, the bell hummed as he turned 
away. His pulses jumped at the sound of 
the girl’s voice, hushed, excited almost, it 
seemed to him, afraid. 

“Mr. Barrett, please, and hurry—say 
it’s Miss Wynne.” 

“What is it, Laura? What ——” 

“Alan? Good! I’m up here at the new 
Hubbard place, and I’ve got to know 
whether you ever told ——’”’ 

“Yes? What is it?” Barrett cried 
eagerly into the transmitter as her 
voice came to a sudden halt. “Laura! 
What ——” 

“Tt’s too late now,”’ she said in a whis- 
per. “‘He’s coming.” 

He clattered frantically at the hook as 
the wire went dead. Nonchalantly an 
operator’s sing-song soprano assured him 
that the party did not AN-swer-r-r. He 
found that he was on the sidewalk, run- 
ning crazily toward the trolley car that 
approached the corner. Even when he 
caught its handrail and swung himself to 
the platform, the stab of pain that re- 
minded him of his useless arm scarcely 
registered on his mind; it did not occur 
to him that Laura Wynne, mysteriously 
alone and frightened up there at the 
empty Hubbard house, would not be very 
much the better for the presence of a 
rescuer with only one good hand and with- 
out a weapon. Nothing mattered except 
the knowledge that she was there, in 


and again Barrett winced 
at the sound of it. ‘‘ You 
hadn’t any personal inter- 
est, of course.”’ 

“T had. Varney was known to be my 
friend. My name has already been drawn 
into the miserable business, and I owe it 
not only to myself but to my bank to run 
down these wild tales about him.”’ 

“They are wild tales, then? You are 
quite sure they aren’t the truth?” 

“T have no way of being sure. I merely 
decline to believe them without better 
evidence than the unsupported statement 
. a convicted felon, under charge of mur- 

er.” 

“Not quite unsupported, I think. I’ve 
told you that Varney freely admitted to 
me that he was os 

“Supported, then, by your statement 
to that effect. You will forgive me if I 
still require slightly more convincing evi- 
dence.” 





“CUPPOSE I could offer just that. 

Would you prefer to have me offer it 

to you or to the papers—or the police?”’ 

The young woman laughed softly, and 

again the sound was curiously hateful in 
Alan Barrett’s ears. 

“T’m listening.”” Hubbard, Barrett 
thought, was admirably patient. ‘I came 
here at your suggestion, expressly for that 
purpose.” 

“And it’s of no consequence to you 
whether I tell you what I know, or let you 
read it in tomorrow’s newspapers? You’re 
quite indifferent?” 

“cc Quite.” 

“‘Even when I say that the story con- 
cerns the robbery of Thaddeus Wynne’s 
bank at Canastego and goes rather deeply 
into detail? Even if I suggest that it will 
explain how Varney got hold of a key, for 
instance? Would it interest you at all to 
know that there was a third person in- 
volved in that affair?” 

“From your tone I infer that you be- 
lieve I should be interested. I can only 


(Continued on Page 103) 
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T is not news to you that Baker’s 

Breakfast Cocoa has a flavor unlike 
any other beverage. It is the natural 
flavor of a special gelection of the best 
cocoa-beans from the world’s best crops. 
Walter Baker goes to great distances and 
great pains to get those beans; pays 
more for them, of course, and uses more 
of them than anyone else. They give 
the chocolate flavor that you know so well. 

But it probably 7s news (to all but 
doctors and home economists) that 
Baker’s Cocoa, well made with milk, 
provides the necessary food elements in 
admirably balanced proportion. 


In recent interviews with thousands of 
men and women we find that to the great 
majority of Americans, in all walks of 
life, and of all ages, the natural cocoa- 
bean (or chocolate) flavor is the most 


popular single flavor in the nation. 










What does this news MEAN? 





Simply that while your ¢aste is welcom- 
ing the delicious flavor of Baker’s, it is 
likewise introducing into your body a 
food that your system welcomes and 
needs... 

...and, therefore, that the drink 
you’ve always liked for the sake of its 
unusual flavor should be used more often 
for its actual food-value. 

In short, the diet that uses Baker’s 
Cocoa regularly makes you enjoy doing 
your body a real service. 

You need not expect to get as much 


BAKER'S ,«” COCOA 


The quickest and easiest way to make Baker’s Cocoa is to put 4 tablespoons of cocoa and a cup of 


cold water into a saucepan. Stir it over heat until it’s smooth; then let it boil two minutes. Then 
add three cups of milk, a dash of salt, and 2 to 4 tablespoons of sugar; heat it until it foams. 


Then beat it well, and serve at once. This makes about 4 cups. 








So few foods are at once intensely good 
for you, and intensely good to eat. But 
the rich, natural flavor of Baker’s 
Cocoa makes it a real pleasure to 
do your body a real service. You 


really enjoy its nourishment! 





Re Sn ec oe 


food value with the use of any cocoa but 
Baker’s. For Baker’s actually exceeds 
the highest Government standard for 
the best of cocoa. 


Send for the 1928 edition of 
this famous cookbookh— 


“Famous Recipes” is the new name of the 1928 
revised edition of the Walter Baker Cookbook 
(America’s text-book for cocoa and chocolate). 
It contains the best recipes of 
the foremost cooks of America 
during the last century. Your 
copy of “Famous Recipes” 
will go to you the day your 
name reaches us on this 
coupon. 








WALTER BAKER & CO., Incorporated 
Dept. 1to1, Dorchester-lower-Mills, Mass., U. S. A. 
(In Canada: Walter Baker &Co., Ltd., Montreal, Ontario) 


Please send me “‘ Famous Recipes.” 


Name 
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North 


‘*You can wash any of these woolen 
stockings well if you use Ivory Soap 
or Ivory Flakes. They are pure. I 
know this from my own experience 
and also from what customers say.” 

—WNEW YORK DEPARTMENT STORE 


“For all fine garments, Ivory is 
extra-safe,’’ say the salespeople in 
the nicest shops. The great majority 
of the salespeople interviewed in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Syracuse, and 
other Northern cities, advised only 
Ivory for delicate silks and woolens. 
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Winter Sports 
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Wisconsin University 


IN THE NORTH, FINE WOOLENS; 
—AND IN THE SMARTEST SHOPS 


“You'll have no trouble 


While Northern shops are selling bright-hued 
woolen stockings, soft homespun scarfs and 
fuzzy caps and gloves for winter sports, the 
Southern shops display the cheerful silks of 
summer . 

But though temperatures may be 60 degrees 
apart, North and South agree: colors must be 
gay and fabrics must be fine—and both fabrics 
and colors need one special kind of care. 

When salespeople in the nicest stores every- 
where both North and South were asked about 
washing these charming things, they said: ‘‘Of 
course, you can wash them beautifully—if you 
use Ivory.”’ 

They quoted tests made in their own shops, 
experiences of customers, advice from the manu- 


99 “im % PURE-IVORY IS KIND 


facturers—with one conclusion: “‘Ivory is the 
best and safest soap to use... .”’ 

In one of New York’s finest department 
stores, where they were showing imported 
woolen hose in exciting geometric patterns, the 
saleswoman said: 

‘“You can wash any of these stockings well 
if you wash them carefully and use the right 
soap. Ivory Soap or Ivory Flakes is best. Ivory 
is pure. I know this from my own experience 
and from what certain of our customers have 
told us. 

‘‘I myself washed one pair of very nice stock- 
ings with another good soap, and though I left 
them in the water only a short time they had 
become very badly streaked. Another pair of 
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Mardi Gras Festivities 


IN THE SOUTH, GAY SILKS... 
EVERYWHERE SALESPEOPLE SAY: 


at New Orleans 
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washing these, if... 


the same kind of stockings I washed with Ivory 
Soap and I never had the least bit of trouble 
with them.”’ 

And in a silk shop in Richmond, Virginia: 
“It depends on the way silks are washed 
whether they run and fade—or whether they 
keep their colors. All the manufacturers who 
sell us silks recommend Ivory Soap.”’ 

And in Washington: ‘‘Use Ivory Flakes. 
They’re much the best. They're simply fine 
shavings of Ivory Soap, so you know they are 
bound to be purer and-safer. . . .”’ 

Washing methods are important—‘‘water 
should always be lukewarm, silks should be 
handled quickly, woolens washed and rinsed 
in the same temperature. But first of all, the 


TO EVERYTHING IT TOUCHES 





soap should be Ivory.’’ This was the advice 
from shops everywhere. ‘‘Ivory is pure. You 
use it on your face, so you know it is extra-safe 
for fine things,’’ said the salespeople. 

Of course, millions of women have discovered 
this for themselves. They guard the beauty and 
bloom of their complexions with Ivory and 
they use Ivory to protect their treasures of silk 
and wool and rayon and chiffon—because— 
whatever is safe in pure water alone is safe in 
Ivory. 

Free—A little book, Thistledown Treasures—their selec- 
tion and care, answers such questions as: Can it be washed? 
Will it shrink? Will it fade? How can I whiten yellowed 


silk and wool? How can I cleanse sweaters, georgettes, 
etc.? It is yours free if you will send a post card to Dept. 





7-BF, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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“For fine silks, use Ivory by all 
means. Ivory is so pure and safe 
that department heads in this shop 
have always impressed upon the 
salespeople that it should be recom- 
mended above any other soap for 
washing silks." —NEW ORLEANS SHOP 


In the Southern cities of Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Richmond, Dallas, 
Memphis, New Orleans, salespeople 
all say: ‘‘Ivory is safe.’’ In fact, by 
far the greatest number advise Ivory 
exclusively for all kinds of fine silks. 
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Especially 


when you buy canned fruits ~ 


so delicious ~so important 
in every menu now! 


When your grocer offers you Det 
Monte, what does he give you? 


He gives you a brand you know — 
backed by more than 60 years’ experience 
in the canned fruit industry—tested and 
approved by millions of American con- 
sumers—the largest selling, most popular 
brand of canned fruits in the world. 

When you buy an unknown brand, 
what then? 

It may be good—it may disappoint you! 
With the varying qualities in canned 
fruits and the hundreds of different 
brands, you have simply substituted guess- 
work for advance assurance—speculation 
in place of knowledge! 


And for what purpose? 


Certainly not to get better quality! No 
brand could be more uniform or more 
dependable than Det Monte. Certainly 
not for economy! No brand of equal qual- 
ity is consistently more reasonable in price. 


In the long run, you'll find it pays to 
ask for—and see that you get—just the 
quality you want. And that’s true, not 
only of fruits, but of vegetables and pre- 
pared foods! Insist on Det Montrz—and 
you're sure before you buy. 


Just be Aure You say 
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Lost — 





INDI 
Wott you like to 


“find” them again? 


You know how it goes! A dessert may 
be good—but it isn’t served often if it 
lacks that touch of distinction and flavor. 

That’s why so many authorities are 
today recommending the addition of 
peaches to everyday favorites. They 
not only add ‘the fruit-balance so es- 
sential to menus at this season—but 
create a brand-new menu treat! 

Just imagine, in place of the puddings 
above, a peach brown betty, a peach 
rice pudding, a bread pudding, baked 
with peaches and served with hot peach 
syrup. The same old favorites—<‘lost’’ 
but ‘‘discovered”’ again! 

And you’ll find Det Monte Peaches 
make scores of other neglected desserts 
and salads just as welcome—~just as fresh 
and tempting. Try Det Monte Peaches 
in gelatins, in sherbets, in custards or 
with cottage cheese as a salad. (See 
illustration on this page. ) Even the break- 
fast cereal, or the breakfast omelet, gains 
a fine touch of distinction from this one 
delicious fruit. 

Remember, too, that Det Monte 
Peaches—either Halved or Sliced—are 
also a wonderful dish by themselves. 
Served in their own rich syrup, right 

from the can, they’re ove dessert that 

never fails to please. 


And Det Monte Peaches represent 
only a single example of your almost 
endless opportunity with the whole 
Det Monte line. Apricots, Pineapple 
and Pears; Spinach, ‘Tomatoes, As- 
paragus, Peas and Corn; Salmon and 
Sardines—to mention only a few— 
are just as useful. With your pantry 
well stocked, there’s almost no end to 
the many economical, simple dishes 
you may put before your household. 





FREE MENU SUGGESTIONS 

We will be glad to send you, without cost, 
a copy of **The Det Monte Fruit Book;’’ 
also our new recipe book, ‘*Peaches—11 Food 
Experts Tell Us How To Serve Them;”’ also 
an assortment of folders containing many 
specially selected fruit and vegetable recipes. 
Address Department 123, California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, California. 


ONTE 
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repeat that I came here prepared to listen 
to what you have to say.” 

“But you haven’t any guess at what 
that may be?” 

“‘T dislike your tone. If you wish to put 
your information before me, very well. If 
not, we are both wasting time.” 

“Very well. I thought that perhaps it 
wouldn’t be necessary, that you’d prefer 
I didn’t put the story into words, even 
where just we two can hear it. But sup- 
pose Varney had told me, among other 
things, the name of that third man who 
helped him to rob the Canastego bank? 
Suppose the name was—Ebbert?”’ 

“Tt means nothing to me, although you 
appear to think it should.” 


(Continued from Page 98) 


“TY DID think so.” She sighed. ‘“‘Espe- 

cially when it appears that Ebbert had 
been speculating pretty heavily and had 
pledged the bank’s securities to margin his 
accounts. It was his idea, it seems, to 
avoid discovery by arranging a robbery 
that would account for the disappearance 
of those bonds. His friend Varney under- 
took it. Do I interest you yet, Mr. Hub- 
bard ?”’ 

“T’ve already told you that as an ac- 
quaintance of Varney’s, I am interested 
in anything that reflects upon his char- 
acter.” 

“But not in any reflection on Mr. Eb- 
bert’s character, of course? Nor in the 
fact that his speculations turned out very 
well, after all, so that he got back his col- 
lateral anda pretty profit besides? Enough 
to make it possible for him to leave Can- 
astego and set himself up as a—shall we 
say a capitalist, here in Binchester?”’ 

“‘T’ve said that the name means nothing 
to me. Please come to your point, if you 
have one. I dislike these indirections.”’ 

“Oh, it wasn’t as Ebbert that he estab- 
lished himself here. He preferred to risk 
taking another name—perhaps because he 
hoped to avoid any further relations with 
Varney. But Varney found him, after all. 
I’m afraid he rather enjoyed collecting 
blackmail. You see he was clever enough 
to have found out the names of Mr. Eb- 
bert’s brokers. Their books would show 
what securities had been pledged with 
them. Even after several years Varney 
could still prove that Ebbert had been his 
accomplice in that robbery.” 

“No doubt. Go on.”” Hubbard’s voice 
had a new sound now. 

Alan Barrett crouched a little closer. 

“But Mr. Ebbert was clever too. He 
thought of Engel, who had been left be- 
hind by Varney and had every reason to 
hate him. He read a story in the papers 
that gave him the idea of procuring 
Engel’s pardon; I’m afraid he had to pay 
a good deal for it. He was clever enough 
to avoid any open connection with Engel. 
He wrote him as a disinterested, eccen- 
tric philanthropist, doing good deeds by 
stealth. He persuaded him to come to 
Binchester.”’ 


HE laughed again. “It was just bad 

luck that spoiled hisplan. Varney heard 
of Engel’s pardon in time to send him ona 
wild-goose chase to Chicago. Engel gave 
the ticket and money that Mr. Ebbert had 
sent him toa perfectly respectable and up- 
right young man who’d been good to him 
while he was in prison, and that young 
man came to Binchester in his stead. If 
he’d been able to find out who had sent 
the money he’d have explained every- 
thing, but he couldn’t. So when Varney 
came back and Mr. Ebbert told the news- 
papers about Engel, it was Mr. Barrett 
who was nearly killed. 

“‘After that I’m afraid Varney was harder 
than ever on Ebbert, because he knew, 
now, who must have tried to bring Engel 
here, and why.” 

She paused. “I think Ebbert didn’t 
mind being blackmailed so much as he 
minded—other things. He’d married, you 
see, after he came here, and he was very 
devoted to his wife. I’m afraid Varney 
tormented him by paying her a lot of 
attention, until all Ebbert hoped for was 





to make him leave Binchester and stay 
away. He was resigned to giving him all 
the money he asked for. 

“And then, of course, the real Engel 
turned up here. Varney ran away. If 
Engel had stayed openly in town, he 
wouldn’t have dared to come back; but, 
you see, by this time I was beginning to 
put the pieces of the story together. So I 
persuaded Engel to pretend to disappear, 
and sure enough, Varney came straight 
back. Engel recognized him this morning. 
And Varney was trying his best to get 
away again when he was killed—right 
here, Mr. Hubbard.” 

“You claim that Varney told you all 
this rigamarole?”” Hubbard’s voice was 
curiously calm. 

“How else could I know it? And what 
do you think I’d better do about it? Tell 
the police?” 

“If you want to be laughed at, yes. If 
you think there’s any chance of their 
believing ——”’ 


““DERHAPS they wouldn’t believe me, if 

it was just a case of my word. But—did 
I tell you that Mr. Varney wanted me to 
marry him? I suppose that was why he— 
you see, Mr. Hubbard, when a man is not 
only blackmailing another man, but is 
also deliberately tormenting him, he can 
expect a certain risk of being killed, can’t 
he? And a man as clever as Mr. Varney 




















would naturally take some precautions. 
For instance, he’d swear to a statement of 
some sort and leave it where, if anything 
happened to him, it would be turned over 
to the police. Of course he wouldn’t trust 
it to any ordinary friend; he couldn’t 
afford the risk of its being used against 
him as well as the other man. But he’d 
trust the woman he wanted to marry, 
wouldn’t he?”’ 

“Do I understand you to claim that 
such a document exists?” 

“Would it interest you? Would you 
care to discuss the advisability of my 
turning it over to Mr. Halloway, or——” 

“What do you want for it?’”” Hubbard’s 
voice shook. ‘Where is it?” 

“You want it, then? You’d rather I 
didn’t let the police read it?” 

“Stop that. You know you’ve got me. 
Talk business. I’ve stood enough. I'll 
pay. But it’s no use asking very much. 
Dolan had bled me white. I ought to have 
killed him long ago. He ——’”’ 

There was a sudden, savage rush of 
pounding steps; blurred figures moved 
across the darkness. Alan Barrett, stum- 
bling forward, heard the sounds of a 
struggle, a sharp, ugly click of snapping 
metal. He was vaguely aware of Warren 
Hubbard, overpowered and helpless in 
the hands of Halloway’s men, of Halloway, 
looming in the shadow, of Gibney’s short, 
blunt silhouette. 

None of these things greatly mattered. 
His hand found Laura Wynne’s, and he 
heard her voice, calm, as always, but 
touched with a new warmth. 

“You shouldn’t have come, Alan. I’m 
all right.” | 

“Everything’s all right then,” said 
Barrett. 

“*Then there wasn’t any signed confes- 
sion, after all? You just made it up by 
guesswork—all that story?” 


It was Sunday morning; Gibney’s prim 
little sitting room gave them privacy. 

Alan Barrett had begun at last to grasp 
the simple strategy that had drawn War- 
ren Hubbard into the trap. “I don’t see 
how you could. How did you know?” 

“We knew the main thing,”’ Laura re- 
plied, ‘‘as soon as we’d driven up to Hub- 
bard’s house and Mr. Gibney’d maneu- 
vered him to the door where I could see 
him from the cab. I don’t know whether 
I’d have recognized him, if I hadn’t been 
expecting to see Mr. Ebbert.” 

“But how did you know that? What 
made you think that Hubbard was ——”’ 


“(\H, THAT was almost obvious.”’ Gib- 

ney, magnificent in a Chinese dress- 
ing gown of quilted silk, dismissed the 
difficulty with a negligent movement of his 
hand. 

“It was indicated from the beginning 
that Hubbard must be Carter. It became 
almost a certainty when, instead of warn- 
ing you over the telephone of Varney’s 
intention to kill you, he did so by letter. 
The moment you mentioned that circum- 
stance I was satisfied.” 

“cc Why? ” 

“Because it told me unmistakably that 
Carter had reason to be sure that you 
would recognize his voice. You hadn’t 
dealt with anybody but Hubbard at that 
time; he was the only man in Binchester 
who had that reason for avoiding the 
telephone.” 

“But—but all the rest of that long 
story. You just guessed at it, between 
you?” 

“Tt wasn’t guessing.”” Gibney shook 
his head. ‘‘The facts were written on the 
face of the circumstances. Once we made 
sure that Hubbard had been cashier in 
the Canastego bank, the rest was simple. 
There was only one hypothesis, I mean, 
that fitted all the facts. We verified 
it, to be sure, when Miss Wynne tele- 
phoned to Hubbard and suggested that 
interview. His instant acceptance told us 
that we were right. We nearly spoiled it 
all, however, when Miss Wynne rang you 
up after everything had been arranged, to 
find out whether you had ever told Hub- 
bard who she was and why she was here. 
Just as she was talking, Hubbard ap- 
proached, and I was obliged to hold my 
finger on the striker of the bell to prevent 
the operator from arousing his suspicions 
by trying to reéstablish the connection. 
You nearly ruined our device, too, when 
you arrived.” 


ALLOWAY drew in a long breath. 
“It’s one on Halloway anyhow,” he 
said. “After all his talk about ‘ama- 
chures’ to have two of ’em clear up his 
mystery for him, this way ——” 

To his bewilderment he saw that Gib- 
ney was displeased. 

“The word scarcely applies to me, I 
think.” Gibney spoke with a trifle more 
than his normal dignity. ‘‘ Although it is 
true that I am not immediately and pro- 
fessionally a detective, nevertheless, my 
occupation, calling as it.does for the con- 
stant exercise of close observation and 
accurate inference, hardly warrants term- 
ing me an amateur. 

“It is mere routine for a man in my po- 
sition to form instant opinions concerning 
the character and tastes and motives of 
entire strangers.” 

His manner thawed slightly. ‘‘For in- 
stance, if you two’’—he glanced at Laura 
and Barrett—‘“‘ were to approach me in the 
aisle at this moment I should be able to 
inform you, in anticipation of your in- 
quiry ’’’—a suggestion of a twinkle bright- 
ened his majestic gaze—‘“‘that the 
jewelry department is on the first floor, 
and that on the fourth we maintain a com- 
plete service for the furnishing of new 
homes.” 

For an instant Barrett’s glance caught 
the startled eyes of the girl. He laughed 
under his breath as it came home to him 
that for them both the real adventure, in- 
stead of ending, had not yet begun. 


(THE END) 
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At noon—each day 


JAPAN 
TEA 


Give yourself 


ten minutes 


Just make it a gift to yourself! 
Ten minutes at luncheon—to get 
a new hold on yourself for a bet- 
ter afternoon. 


When you’ve quite finished eat- 
ing, sit back to linger over a cup 
or two of Japan Green Tea, steam- 
ing hot and fragrant. 


Drink it slowly. Relax as you 
drink. Rest! 


Ten minutes is all. But you'll 
find ten minutes spent this way is 
as refreshing as an hour’s nap. 


No mid-afternoon fatigue for 
you! No four-o’clock weariness. 


Japan Tea is tea at its best—tea 
in its natural state, uncolored and 
unfermented, with all the flavor- 
laden juices of the fresh leaves 
sealed in byimmediate sterilization. 


Specify Japan Green Tea when you 
buy. Packaged for the home under 
various well-known brands. Several 
grades and prices. The best will cost 
you only a fraction 

of a cent a cup. 




































































Frequent cutting 


Aver not gis l aeness ated 


Licks. al your as. 


ir your hair seem rather life- 
less and dull-looking, now that 
you are having it trimmed every few 
weeks? 


fected in France, brings you the ex- 
pert aid of specialists in keeping your 
hair truly lovely— 


Just moisten the scalp generously 
with Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. 
Then with stiffly held fingers move 
your scalp vigorously in every di- 
rection to work the tonic down to 
the very hair roots. Do this over 
every inch of the scalp—it makes 
the scalp tingle with new vigor and 
leaves your hair soft, clean and 
manageable! 

A marvelously healthy scalp—gleam- 

ing, burnished hair—these Pinaud’s 

gives you. And quickly! 


Buy Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine (Eau 
de Portugal for blonde or auburn 
hair) at any drug or department store 
—today! Always look for the signa- 
ture of Ed. Pinaud in red on the 
bottle. Pinaud, Paris, New York. 


& Eau de Quinine 


Short hair can be as shining and 
lovely as long hair, if it has just a 
bit of daily protection against two 
deadly enemies— 


dandruff, which upsets the oil 
glands, makes the hair either too 
oily or too dry— 


poor scalp circulation, which starves 
the hair, makes it dull and lifeless. 

Deprived of the natural pad of pro- 
tection long hair gives, the scalp is 
doubly liable to these hair troubles. 
(Men have them almost universally.) 


It is easy to protect your short 
hair, however! 


This pleasant scalp treatment, per- 


PINAUD'S 
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When You Purchase a Little Flouse 


(Continued from Page 31) 











The modern kitchen groups the working equipment in units. 


Considering first the exterior design of 
the building, it should be realized that we 
do not all have the same ideas about a 
home. There are, however, certain points 
about modern houses which have become 
more or less standardized, such as sim- 
plicity, dignity, freedom from pretense. 

Bankers who make building loans are 
usually opposed to freak houses because 
they feel it is difficult to sell houses having 
an unusual arrangement of rooms or which 
are peculiar in exterior appearance. 

In considering general construction the 
first thing to look at is the interior wood- 
work, technically known as trim, and 
doors. When the baseboard and the win- 
dow and door casings are warped and 
twisted or poorly mitered at the corners it 
is evidence that the carpenters did a care- 
less job, or that inferior wood was used. 
In such a case it is reasonable to suppose 
that other parts of the house, especially 
the invisible portions, are equally faulty. 


Don’t Overlook Details 


XAMINE also the way the window 

frames are built and the windows— 
sash—themselves. I have seen cheap win- 
dow frames so out of square that the 
windows had to be planed off more on one 
side than the other to make them slide 
easily in the grooves. Steel frames and 
sash, of course, will be square and true. 

The doors of a house are of utmost im- 
portance. In houses of moderate cost 
they are usually a scant one and a half 
inches thick; in more expensive houses 
they will be thicker. They should be 
free from warp. You can test them by 
closing the doors 
to see if they fit 
tightly against the 
groove in the jamb. 
Stock doors are 
more certain to be 
of excellent quality 
than specially de- 
tailed doors. 

An examination 
of the plastered sur- 
faces inside the 
house you contem- 
plate buying will 
prove several things 
concerning its invis- 
ible construction. 
First, as to the plas- 
teritself: When the 
angles where two 
walls intersect are 
not plumb, or if 
there are winding 
places in the walls— 
these can be seen 
by standing at one 








Look for standard fixtures in the bathroom. 


end of a wall and squinting along its sur- 
face—it is evidence of poor workmanship. 
Crumbly places in the plaster show that 
the material was not properly mixed or 
that it was frozen before it had a chance 
to set. 


Beware of Gracked Plaster 


UT cracks in plaster are more often 

evidence of shrinkage in the lumber or 
settlement of the building than they are 
of faults in the plaster. Ina well-built new 
building one may expect a few minor 
plaster cracks, but an over-abundance of 
these usually indicates faults in the basic 
construction of the building. The lumber 
may have been green, which would cause 
it to dry out later in the building, pro- 
ducing shrinkage cracks in the plaster. 
Floor joists may be too small to carry 
properly their loads without bending,caus- 
ing ceilings to crack. Another difficulty 
which brings cracks in plaster walls is the 
presence of faults in the basement girders. 
When girders are too small, or not sup- 
ported properly on piers or posts, they 
bend slightly, strain the plaster in the 
partitions and cause it to crack. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to 
check up on the thickness of the inside 
walls of ahouse by measuring them through 
door openings. In good construction in- 
side partitions are not less than six inches 
thick. On outside walls you can measure 
the thickness through a window or door. 
In a frame house outside walls are usually 
an inch or two thicker than inside walls; 
six inches would be the minimum, and 
from that up to seven or eight inches, 
depending upon the 
material used for 
the outside finish. 
Outside walls 
should be insulated, 
and this usually 
makes them thicker 
than inside walls. 

When brick is ve- 
neered on the face 
of a frame house it 
adds about four 
inches to the pre- 
vious construction, 
so brick veneer, in- 
sulated, would have 
a total thickness of 
at least from ten to 
twelve inches. A 
solid brick wall or 
brick veneer on hol- 
low tile is usually 
about twelve to 


(Continued on 
Page 106) 
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French soap 





Now America has learned the way 
to make toilet soap by the French 
method for just ten cents ! 


How eagerly it has been welcomed 
—this new different toilet soap! Al- 
ready in just two years it is the de- 
light of seven million families! 
“Only expensive French soaps 
ever left my skin so smooth” —“‘it 
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ly since so little French soap was 
made. It was only when America 
found literally millions of women 
wanting a finer toilet soap that one 
could be made by the famous French 
method and still be kept reasonable 
in price. Then came Lux Toilet Soap 
for just ten cents. 

Its satiny white smoothness, the 
delicate fragrance, the instant caress- 
ing lather even in hard water—every- 











makes my skin as beautifully smooth 
as the French soaps I used to pay a 
whole dollar for.” 

Naturally, for Lux Toilet Soap is made 
exactly as the finest French soap is made. In 
her cult of woman’s loveliness France found a 
special way of making soap—to give a 
woman’s skin satin smoothness! 





ee oe 
It does make me feel so much lovelier 


-y “Is any one thing of first importance in 
"y fof ip 


| making a woman beautiful?” the famous 
artist, McClelland Barclay,who paints the 
exquisite, wholesome beauty of the 





American girl as no one else, was recently asked. 
“Decidedly,” answered Mr. Barclay, “a smooth skin 


is absolutely necessary.” 


But the French method was costly, especial- 


VY ux Voilet Soap De 


thing is there you loved in costly im- 
ported soaps! Lux Toilet Soap wears 
and wears as they did, too— but it costs 
just ten cents wherever soap is sold. You can use 
it for face, hands, bath and shampoo without 
the tiny voice of conscience ever whispering. 
extravagance! Made by the makers of your in- 
dispensable Lux. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 















THE DOLLAR: A - CAKE 
LUXURY OF FRENCH SOAP 
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hampooing 





a 


this way 


gives hair Unusual Beauty 


In a few minutes’ time, your hair is soft, silky and 
radiant with life, gloss and lustre. Try it!—see 
how lovely; how beautiful your hair will look. 


obtained. It is simply a matter of 
shampooing. 

Ordinary, old-time methods, however, 
will not do. To bring out the REAL 
BEAUTY, the hair must be shampooed 
properly. 

Proper shampooing makes it soft and 
silky. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and color and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 


When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 


While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of free alkali 
which is common in ordinary soaps. The 
free alkali soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why thousands of women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product brings out all the real beauty of 
the hair and cannot possibly injure. It does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you use it. 


B eiaines hair is now easily 


A Simple, Easy Method 


ie you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just fol- 
low this simple method. 

First, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampeo, rubbing it in thoroughly 
all over the scalp, and all through the hair. 


MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 


Two or three teaspoonfuls make an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather, which cleanses 
thoroughly and rinses out easily, removing 
every particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in your 

hair even before it is dry, for it will be 
delightfully soft and silky. Even while wet it 
will feel loose, fluffy and light to the touch 
and be so clean it will fairly squeak when 
you pull it through your fingers. 


If you want beautiful, well-kept hair, 
make it a rule to set a certain day each 
week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 
This regular weekly shampooing will keep 
the scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, 
bright, glossy, fresh-looking and easy to 
manage—and make it fairly sparkle with 
new life, gloss and lustre. 


You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo at any drug store or toilet goods counter 
anywhere in the world. 


A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 
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thirteen inches thick. A solid brick wall 
on the second story of a house may be 
only eight to nine inches thick when the 
house is not too large. In large houses the 
second-story brickwork is usually made 
as thick as that on the first floor. 

In the basement you can check the 
thickness of the walls by measuring through 
a basement window. Most concrete base- 
ment walls in well-built houses are ten 
to twelve inches thick. Eight-inch walls 
might be used, but only in the cheapest 
houses where the basements are so small 
they are susceptible of very great thrust 
from the 
earth outside. 
Stone walls 
should be at 
least twelve 
inches thick. 
Brick foun- 
dation walls 
should be 
twelve inches 
thick. 

there 
should be a 
concrete 
basement 
Poor. Of 
course. Nat- 
urally, cracks 
in such a 
floor indicate 
either that it 
is too thin to be practical or that the con- 
crete composing it was poorly mixed or 
had too little cement in it. Iron support- 
ing posts and steel basement girders are 
standard in houses of the best grade. 

When a basement is damp a fault is in- 
dicated. Either the land outside is poorly 


-drained, or perhaps the tile drain from 


one of the downspouts from the roof is 
broken, permitting water to come through 
the foundation walls. 

In a well-built house one may expect 
concrete footings under the foundations. 
These broad footings do much to prevent 
the building from settling. 


Inspect Plumbing @arefully 


OST of the pipes of the plumbing sys- 

tem are covered up in the walls where 
you cannot see them, but in the basement 
there will be a chance for inspection. Look 
first at one edge of the pipe composing the 
plumbing stacks, those vertical runs of 
four-inch cast-iron pipe that extend up 
from the basement through the roof, one 
line—stack—for each separated bath- 
room. In these days of rigid sanitary 
laws extra-heavy pipe is demanded— 
about as thick as your thumb. Of course 
one length of pipe should be leaded into 
the other—not cemented. 

All the water pipes, hot as well as cold, 
should be, at the least, galvanized steel. A 
very much better grade of pipe is gal- 
vanized iron, stamped with the manufac- 
turer’s brand, non-rustable, or brass. 

A careful inspection of the plumbing 
fixtures themselves will disclose their 
character and value. They have become 
practically standardized, but there are so 
many varieties, even in standard designs, 
that it is not always easy for the novice to 
recognize the best units. 

I venture to offer the following guide for 
what I consider the most practicable types 
for ready-built houses of moderate cost. 


KITCHEN: One-piece sink containing 
one or two drain boards and back, of acid- 
proof enameled iron. Set low—thirty to 
thirty-two inches from floor. Swing- 
spout faucet with soap dish. A stool, and 
a hook under the sink for a garbage pail. 
The waste pipe to extend to the wall. 


BATHROOMS: Built-in enameled iron 
bathtubs, with china handles controlling 
the water supply and waste in the wall. A 


» china-handled wall-end-tub shower with 


a curtain across the entire length of the 
tub is desirable. . Vitreous china. toilets 
with vitreous china tanks, durable and 





The exposed plumbing in the cellar and the 
heating system require inspection. 


_. 2 


sanitary seat—composition, rubber or 
bolt-reinforced wooden seat more durable 
than ordinary seats. 

Vitreous china or enameled iron wash 
bowls with roomy slabs. Combination 
china-handled faucets—hot and cold water 
discharging from one central orifice—with 
pop-up waste operated by a china handle. 

It is desirable to have china bathroom 
fittings in the wall—soap dish, tumbler 
holder, tooth-brush holder and an enam- 
eled steel cabinet with a mirror door. 


LAUNDRY: A two-part laundry tub of 
cement or soapstone, with swing-spout 
faucet and, of course, a washing machine. 
The tub 
should be set 
away from 
the wall with 
space all 
around it, 
with a floor 
drain near by 
and two elec- 
tric outlets 
overhead 
one for the 
washing ma- 
chine and one 
for light. 

In regard 
to the elec- 
trical equip- 
ment, even 
the small 
house should 
have the wires run in metal conduit. That 
is, there should be a complete fireproof 
system of metal pipes in the walls and 
floors extending from the source of supply 
to each lighting or heating unit. You can 
easily find out whether the wiring of a 
house is in conduit or not by unscrewing 
the brass cap behind a wall bracket and 
sliding it forward far enough to expose the 
steel box that will be visible in the wall 
when conduit has been used. 

Toggle switches have almost entirely 
displaced the old type of button switches. 

A safety main-line switch in the base- 
ment often takes the place of the old- 
fashioned jack-knife switch. It is com- 
plete in its own iron box and the handle 
projecting through the side can be oper- 
ated without opening the door. Fuse 
plugs contained in a steel cabinet with a 
steel door are used instead of old-fashioned 
pieces of fuse wire. 


Learn About Heating Systems 


HEN the house is heated by steam, 

vacuum or hot water there will usually 
be direct radiators in the various rooms 
and for these the new slender-column type 
are preferable. The label of some well- 
known manufacturer on boiler, radiators 
and valves guarantees the quality of the 
apparatus. 

Builders of houses for sale have a num- 
ber of national brands of warm-air fur- 
naces to choose from when they desire to 
use warm-air heat. In a first-class instal- 
lation of warm-air the vertical pipes in the 
walls are double—one inside the other, 
with an insulating air space between. In 
the basement the horizontal pipes are in- 
sulated with asbestos paper. 

The sheet-metal gutters and down- 
spouts and the shingles of the roof might 
be broadly called equipment for the house. 
You should give some attention to these 
important materials before purchasing the 
property. 

It will be of great advantage to you if 
the contractor has employed something 
better than ordinary galvanized steel for 
the gutters and downspouts. 

When it comes to the finish—paint. 
wall paper and glass—most novices can tell 
a good job from a bad one. A careful in- 
spection of the floors and woodwork gives 
evidence of the quality of the painting job. 

Places to look for faults are on portions 
of the woodwork ordinarily invisible, such 
as the top edges of doors; the top and bot- 
tom edges of windows; places high up on the 
cornice, outside; dark corners. Hardware, 
too, is important and cannot be shoddy. 
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+ Vlore Rug Value # 


ihan you ever dreamed so little money could buy 


Heres good news, tempting news, for all thrifty housewives / 


Department and furniture stores 
near your home are now showing 
a new and strikingly different 
line of low-priced, “‘Accolac’’- 
surfaced rugs! 


AL Quaker-Felt 
Rugs, they are called. In de- 
sign, these rugs represent the care- 
ful work of artists long skilled 
in the creation of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Floors. In materials, 
they are the best in specially 
treated felt, high-grade oil colors, 
and wear-tested lacquer, well 


worthy of the Circle A trade-mark. 

Yet... despite their expensive 
appearance, their costly ingredi- 
ents, even their special ‘‘Accolac’”’ 
finish—which defies soap and 
water and wear—these rugs are 
priced remarkably low, the large 
9 x 12 ft. size costing no more 
than you would gladly pay for a 
pair of good shoes. 

How well these rugs will wear, 
the years of satisfactory service 
they will give, are not mere prom- 
ises. For on the face of every 
Quaker-Felt Rug is the Armstrong 
Quaker Girl Numbered Certificate. 
It entitles you to a brand-new rug 


if for any reason the one you buy 
fails to give good service. There 
are no “ifs” to this guarantee. All 
you are expected to do is to give 
the rug normal care. 

If you need new rugs, if you 
want them to be beautiful, easy to 
clean, long-wearing, guaranteed— 
and yet low in price—see the new 
Armstrong’s Quaker-Felt Rugs 
now on display for the first time. 

All popular room sizes from 
6x9 ft. to9 x 15 ft. 

Armstrong’s Quaker-Felt, with 
the lustrous “Accolac” finish, is also 
made by-the-yard in many pleas- 
ing designs—6-ft. and 9-ft. widths. 


2 Armstrong’s Quaker-Felt Rug No. 4572. Four sizes, 6 ft. x 9 ft. to 9 ft. x 12 ft. yg 





CERTIFICATE NO, 1642 - © ke 





LOOK FOR THIS CERTIFICATE 


Attached to the face of every Quaker-Felt 
Rug, it guarantees you complete satisfaction 
—or a brand-new rug. And write for "Rich 
Beauty at Low Cost,” a color illustrated 
booklet about this innovation in rug value. 
It’s free. Address Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Ir 1s gay and brilliant at Buckingham Palace tonight . . . England’s fairest daughters are being presented to Their Majesties’ 
Court. Lady Ellen Parton,’* daughter of the Dowager Countess of Wessex, arrives at the palace, wrapped in a coat of 
snow-white fur. A young lady blessed with exquisite beauty—blessed, too, with a complexion velvet-smooth, and a 
fresh and fragrant charm. “. ““. The task of keeping her skin so lovely does not worry Lady Ellen. Ever since 
she can remember, her Countess-mother has taught her to use but one delightful toilet soap. Yardley’s Old English 
Lavender. (We are told it is used by smart Parisian women, too.) For, in all the world there is no other soap, 
however rare, that will better cleanse, soothe or preserve the beauty of a fair skin than this. “ =» Seeking further 
acquaintance with the lovable fragrance of this soap, Lady Ellen has found it again in each of the Yardley products. 
England’s best, they are—Old English Lavender Soap, “The Luxury Soap of the World,” box of three cakes, $1, or 
35c the cake; Lavender Water, $1; Face Powder, $1; Compact, $1; Talc, 50c; Sachet, 25c; Shampoo, 15c the car- 
tridge; Bath Salts, $1; Bath Dusting Powder, $1.50. Yardley, 8 New Bond Street, London; 15-19 Madison Square, 


North, New York; also Toronto and Paris.* Out of deference to our clientele we have refrained from using actual names. 


Yardley’s Old English F Lavender Soap 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


They went out at night. The darkness 
hid Lonnie’s blindness; little by little he 
became used to crowds. They went to 
concerts and lectures. 

The days stretched into weeks and the 
weeks into months, and the realization 
came to Pat that Lonnie’s bank balance 
was nearing the danger mark. She knew 
that by careful scraping she could earn 
barely enough for two. But she knew, 
too, that Lonnie was no fool. He would 
realize. Long into a white night she pon- 
dered, and in the morning acted. He came 
to her room early and they went to break- 
fast. Then back to the room, and Lonnie 
stretched himself in the armchair. 

‘‘What are you drawing, Pat?” 

“A ribless corset,” she answered. She 
gazed at him, a frown between her eyes, 
and then crossed to him and kissed the top 
of his head. 

“Don’t,” he groaned. 

“T thought you cared,” she whispered. 

“Not that way.” 

She squinted her eyes. ‘“You’re so 
strange, Lonnie.”’: 

He sprang up. Back and forth across 
the room he paced. 


pn a moment only his blindness was a 
blessing. She was glad he could not see 
her face. She loved him. The brightness 
of her eyes and the flush of her skin told 
all. But she knew that he dared not let 
himself care; dared not, because he was 
afraid of her sympathy, afraid she would 
give too much because she was sorry for 
him. 

He came to her, bumped into her, and 
led her—the blind leading the seeing—to 
the chair. She sat down, never taking her 
brown-black eyes from his. ‘‘Couldn’t we 
get married ?’”’ she pleaded. 

On and on he paced, and opened and 
clenched his fists. ‘“‘Pat,’’ he said, “I’ve 
never before liked a girl without telling 
her. I’ve never wanted to flirt with a girl 
and not flirted, never wanted to kiss a girl 
and not at least tried. But I couldn’t with 
you. I’ve loved you too much. I didn’t 
think you wanted that sort of thing. Time 
and again, before I went blind, I started to 
tell you. But I didn’t—thank goodness, I 
didn’t. It would have been fierce if you 
had said, ‘yes.’ Pat, don’t ever talk about 
it again. Please don’t!” 

*‘Lonnie,”’ cried Pat, throwing her brush 
on the floor, “your money is gone!”’ 

He sat, his head buried in his arms. ‘‘I 
knew it; I knew it was coming,” he 
moaned. “I just wouldn’t let myself 
think about it.” 

“That’s not the point,” Pat cut in. 
“What are we going to do about it?”’ 

“ We? ” ‘ 


“Pat, my affairs are your affairs only up 
to a certain point.” 

She didn’t answer. 

“T ought to jump in the river,’’ he said. 
“I’m no earthly good to myself or to any- 
one else. But I hate the cold black water.” 


*HE came to him, sat on the floor at his 
J feet, and hid her face on his knee. 
“Don’t push me away, Lonnie,” she 
pleaded. ‘It’s nice, here. You don’t need 
totouch me.” His fingers strayed through 
her hair and then dropped to his side. They 
Sat, and the minutes crept by. 

“‘Lonnie,”’ she said, ‘‘do you realize that 
you have twenty salable etchings?” 

He sprang to his feet. ‘‘Good gosh, 
Pat,” he exulted, ‘do you really think I 
could sell them?” 

“Why not?” 

“T never thought of selling them. I 
never put them in a class with my com- 
mercial work. I bet I could sell them.” 

“T bet I could.” 

“Will you, Pat?” 

She smiled. She brought out the copper 
plates and they forgot their worries in the 
excitement of putting a price on the work. 





Twenty salable etchings! It was amazing! 
They could sell the plates to dealers! They 
ought to bring at least a hundred dollars 
apiece! Twenty plates at a hundred dol- 
lars—two thousand dollars! 

“‘T ought to be able to live for two years 
on them,” Lonnie figured; ‘‘and by that 
time, if my darned sight doesn’t come 
back, there won’t be any use for my going 
on living anyway!”’ 

Pat packed the copper plates carefully, 
with clean paper between them. Then, 
armed with a full set of proofs, she left to 
storm the strongholds of the art dealers. 


HE returned with the promise of two 
dealers that they would consider the 

proposition. The second day brought 
more promises and no sales. The third day 
brought neither promise nor sale. Lonnie 
sank into an apathy of discouragement. 

But the fourth day, when his heart was 
heavy and sore, Pat burst into the room 
and thrust a check into his hand. 

“Read it to me,’’ commanded Lonnie. 
“Read it!” 

Patricia read: 


*Pay to the order of Leonard A. Cole the 
sum of seventy-five dollars. (Signed) The 
Franz Hals Studio, per Sigmund Bloch, 
President. 


“Never heard of them,” said Lonnie. 
“Are they a good firm?” 

“Fine. But they would only give 
seventy-five dollars.”’ 

“That’s all right,” Lonnie patronized. 
“Which one did they take?”’ 

“The Five Pines.” 

“One of the poorest,’’ Lonnie chuckled. 

Followed weeks of the old routine. 
Whenever lack of funds threatened, Pat 
would sell an etching. The checks ranged 
from seventy-five to a hundred and fifty 
dollars. One night she announced that she 
had disposed of The Spanish Dancer for 
five hundred dollars. They celebrated by 
taking balcony seats for Raquel Meller. 
They came home thrilled. 

At her door, Lonnie held Pat’s hands. 

“Gosh,” he whispered, “‘ I wish ——’” 

“ Y-yes? ” 

“Kiss me good night,” he pleaded. 

She came to him and pressed her lips to 
his cheek. Her eyes were bright; her lips 
trembled. If he only would take her in his 
arms! 

He gulped as he felt her lips. He kissed 
her hands, and went to his room. He sat 
on the edge of his bed and pounded his 
fists into his pillow. The longing was be- 
coming almost more than he could stand. 


ND Pat went proudly on her way, head 

erect, but with that burning ache in 

her heart. Proudly, head erect! But in 

the privacy of her room the tears poured 

over and she buried her face in her pillow 
to drown her sobs. 

And time passed! It was wonderful, 
Lonnie told her, how successful she was in 
selling the etchings. She had sold seven; 
he knew that thirteen remained to tide 
him over. 

But he was not idle. He had mastered 
his typewriter, and the artist, unable to 
create line pictures, created word pictures 
out of the memories of his past. He 
learned to read Braille, but suffered from 
the limitations of the Braille library. He 
determined to seek secretarial work. He 
knew he could take dictation accurately. 
A glimmer of hope was breaking through 
his darkness. 

Then, one day when Pat was out trying 
to sell an etching, there came a knock at 
the door. 

“Come in,” said Lonnie. Someone en- 
tered. ‘Who is it?’’ Lonnie demanded. 

A dry, cracked voice answered, “‘I am 
Miss Sawyer.” 

““Miss Sawyer?” 

“The secretary of the Callyop News- 
paper Syndicate.” 


P. 
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F These tiny cubes 


create fr you 


IO] 


new 
dishes 


New magic for everyday menus! New ways to prepare soups, 





entrees, vegetables, salads, sauces, appetizers—even sandwich 
spreads! Here’s tempting news for every woman who has to plan 
three meals a day, seven days a week... This new menu magic 
hides in tiny cubes. ‘‘Send me ‘STEERO’ bouillon cubes,’’ you say 
to your dealer. They are as easy to use as salt and pepper. Dis- 
solved in boiling water, they make a delicious bouillon. Used as a 
flavoring, they add a new and piquant zest to 101 different dishes 
. . . These dishes have been prepared and tested for you by Bertha 
M. Becker, well-known dietitian and home economics expert. Every 
recipe is new, yet each dish is easy to make and fits right into 
your daily menus .. . For a free copy of this brand new book— 


“(101 New Dishes’’ — and free samples of the magical cubes to 


use in your own kitchen, just send the coupon below. 


“A CUBE MAKES A CUP” 


of delicious bouillon to serve 


Choice beef, vegetables, and 







spices are the flavors combined on any number of occasions. 


in each tiny “‘STEERO”’ bouillon You simply add boiling water 


cube. ‘‘A cube makes a cup” and serve. 


Three sizes: Boxes 
of 12 cubes, tins of 
50 and 100 cubeo. 
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American Kitchen Products Co. NAME 
277-B Water St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, free of charge, your STREET or 
new cook book, “101 New Dishes’’ and 
samples of ““STEERO”’ bouillon cubes. pans eae 
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n Frosty February use 
»FROSITELLA 


¢ ee cloaks — evening wraps 


—high hats—bright lights—theatre 
parties . . . It’s the social season! 
Andthe snow and blow of late winter 
are ready to take their toll. 


Here come those cold and cutting 
winds —to crack lips and chap 
hands—to roughen the cheeks, the 
elbows, the knees and ankles— 
unless you use precaution and 
FrRostTILia! 


Like a good friend, FROsTILLA 
will stand ’twixt wind and skin— 
and guard you thru this tricky 
weather. 


And if this advice should reach you 
a bit late—if chapped and rough- 
ened skin are already your sad lot 
—cheer up! For FrRostTIL1a will 
promptly soothe and smooth the skin 
and banish that dry, ‘‘starched’’, 








é 


corrugated condition for evermore! 
* ORK KKK 

FROsTILLA makes the perfect pow- 
der base. Just massage it ever so 
gently into the skin. . . enjoy its 
cool, fragrant caress . . . Note that 
it leaves no trace of stickiness... 
View your satin-smooth reflection 
in the glass. . . See how evenly— 
perfectly—naturally that final touch 
of powder does its work—and thank 
Frostilla! 


*KKK KK 


You will find FRostILLa in its at- 
tractive new, blue dress and its 
silvery cellophane wrapper, at drug 
and department stores everywhere. 
There’sa luxury-size package priced 
at one dollar, and a trim, practical 
traveler’s bottle for fifty cents. 

The FROSTILLA CO., ELMIRA,N.Y. 


Sales Representatives: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
Madison Avenue at 34th Street, New York City. 


FROSTILLA for the WINDY MONTHS 


Use FrostTILLa to soothe wind-sting. To satinize dry, sensitive 
skin. To soften chapped ankles and knees. To smooth rough- 


ened upper arms and elbows. 


To heal cracked lips. To revive 


dance-tired feet. To protect the tender skin of children. 
(Men find it a luxurious source of comfort after shaving.) 


Send for this Unusual Sample! 


The FROSTILLA Sample-Size pre- 
sents a delightful way to get 
acquainted with this fragrant lo- 
tion. You will find a dozen uses for 
it—it fits in purses, grips and desk 
drawers. Write for it. It’s yours 
for a dime, and with it comes a 
handy booklet entitled ‘“‘Keep Your 
Dates.”” Just send the coupon. ve 
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The Frostilla Co., Dept. 426, Elmira, N. Y. 


Please send me your handy sample bottle of 
Frostilla—and the useful Memo Booklet ‘‘Keep 
Your Dates.”’ I enclose 10c. stamps or coin. 


‘la Canada: Address 10 McCaul Street, Toronto) 











“Yes?” said Lonnie—and waited. 

“May I sit down?”’ the voice inquired 
sharply. 

“‘Please,”’ said Lonnie. 

““Mr. Cole,” said the voice, “‘we have 
written you three letters in the past 
twenty days and received no answer. 
That is why I am here. We feel that, un- 
fortunate as the circumstances are, we are 
at least entitled to the courtesy of a reply. 
You know we liked your work, but condi- 
tions have made it impractical to continue 
on the old basis ds 

“The old 

“We feel sure,”’ she continued, “that 
matters will adjust themselves, and we 
know that at that time you will be willing 
to codperate with us again. You have been 
a great asset to our syndicate and we have 
done a great deal in giving widespread 
publicity to your name. We —— 

“Wait a minute. Wait a minute,”’ Lon- 
nie cried. “I suppose you know what you 
are talking about. But I don’t.” 

“Haven’t you re- 








” 


a 


Then Miss Sawyer told her story: 

“There has never been an interruption 
in the Malcolm and Beatrice strip. About 
a year ago we noted an improvement in 
the quality and wrote you to that effect. 
Then, when you changed the theme of the 
strip, the demand for Malcolm and Bea- 
trice more than doubled. When Flip was 
born ——”’ 

“Flip?” 

“Yes, when Flip was born —— 

“Miss Sawyer,’ exclaimed Lonnie, 
“how long will it take you to get me the 
complete file of the Malcolm and Beatrice 
strip?” 

“T have them right here.”’ 


”? 


PLENDID! Will you please start 
with the one about Malcolm apply- 
ing for a job as a traffic cop?”’ 
She wet her finger and quickly ran 
through the file. ‘I have it,” shesaid. 
“Now,” commanded Lonnie, “‘ you will 
please tell me what follows!” 
Miss Sawyer took up 





ceived any of our let- 
ters?’’ demanded Miss 
Sawyer. 

“None of them,’’ 
said Lonnie. 

“Then I had better 
explain. A change in 
the personnel of our 
organization has neces- 
sitated our change of 
policy ——”’ 

“Yes?” 

“Under the circum- 
stances,andaswehave | 
written to you, we will | 

| 


| 
} 


be unable to continue 
youon our pay roll, and 
hope that you will be 
willing to continue with 





eee 





— the story of the two 
| comical characters and 
followed them through 
| their trials and tribula- 
tions. Malcolm seek- 
ing work; Beatrice 
getting work. Beatrice 
getting glory; Mal- 
colm getting kicks. But 
then the story changed. 
Malcolm decided that 
the only way for him to 
make a living was to 
marry Beatrice. So 
they married. A little 
of the comedy faded 
from the picture and 
theartist had portrayed 
the joy and petty 








us on a royalty basis = 
only.” 

Lonnie squinted as though to see 
through the darkness. ‘‘My dear lady,” 
he said, “‘I fail to see how the reverses or 
prosperity of the Callyop Syndicate, Inc., 
concerns me. It is now just a year anda 
half since I have done any work for you, 
and 





E COULD not see the expression on 
_her face. He could only feel her silence. 
He waited. 

“T don’t understand,” 
“‘T don’t understand.” 

‘**Don’t you know I am blind?” 

“We knew you were blind.” 

“T am blind.” 

“You have been blind ever since?”’ 

‘‘Ever since.” 

They sat in silence. Lonnie bit his lower 
lip. ‘‘Miss Saunders ——”’ he said. 

“*Miss Sawyer.” 

‘Miss Sawyer, may I trouble you to do 
something for me?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

“I believe you'll find a red pigskin chest 
under the drawing table. Will you open it 
forme? .. Do you find some copper 
plates in it? Thirteen copper plates?” 

“T have them,” she said. ‘“‘Yes. Here 
they are.” 

“Thirteen?” 

“Yes. No, there are more than thirteen. 
There are—let me see—twenty.” 

“Twenty!’’ shouted Lonnie, springing to 
his feet. His long slender fingers pressed 
to his forehead. ‘I don’t understand,” 
he said. ‘I simply don’t understand.” 

Miss Sawyer stood at the window and 
gazed at the old castle on Russian Hill. 

“I wish I could help you,” she said. 
‘We seem to be talking at cross-purposes. 
Supposing you tell me your story; then 
I'll tell you mine.” 


she mumbled. 


E TOLD it briefly; told how he had 

given up the comic strip for etching. 
How blindness had come. How they had 
sold the remaining supply of comic strips. 
How they had sold the sport roadster. 
“And finally,” said Lonnie, ‘Pat con- 
ceived the idea of selling my etchings. She 
says she has sold seven. And they are all 
right here! All here! . . . I have been 
living on her!” 


squabblings of young 
newlyweds. Then Flip 
came into the picture. Flip was a fat, 
laughing-eyed baby boy with one hair 
twisting from the top of his head. 

Lonnie banged his fist into the palm of 
his hand. 

“Flip!”’ he gloated. ‘‘Nobody knows 
about Flip excepting Pat and I. Flip was 
the name of a baby boy we used to play 
with at the duck pond in Golden Gate 
Park. Flip—why, don’t you get it, Miss 
Sawyer? Pat has been drawing the strips! 
The wonderful little kid! The little 
peach!’’ Then he stopped. He groaned. 
“Don’t you see what it means? She has 
been supporting me ever since.”’ 

He heard Miss Sawyer gather her papers 
together. He heard her walk across the 
a “You see, Miss Sawyer,”’ he said. 

And then he felt Pat’s hand in his. 

z " She’s gone,’”’ she whispered, ‘‘and I am 
ere. 


HEY sat in silence. She watched him 
and felt every emotion that surged 
through his heart. 
“It’s so hard, Pat,” he said. ‘‘I do un- 
derstand, and I doappreciate. But ——”’ 
“Lonnie,” she cried, “I hate you when 
you talk that way. I don’t want apprecia- 
tion. I want you to love me. I want you 
to, Lonnie. And you are so stubborn and 
foolish. Do you think I could have put us 
in the comic strip if I didn’t really love 
you? Do you think—do you think, Lon- 
nie, that I would have dared let myself put 
Flip in the picture if I didn’t really love 
you?” 
And then he understood. He pulled her 
down tohim. He blew her hair away from 
his nose. And they forgot the world. 


Long afterward, when the light had 
come back to Lonnie, and they lived in 
their own home, with Flip, the one-haired 
baby rolling around the floor at their feet, 
Lonnie taunted her about her indelicacy. 

“To think,” he laughed, “‘that you had 
the nerve to draw funny pictures of our 
baby, even before you knew that I loved 
you. 

But Pat just tossed her head, and blew 
the elusive curl away from her nose. She 
knew her Lonnie. 
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In the well-ordered Home of 
Mrs. HUGH CABOT of Boston 








—luxurtous comfort 1s 
“a necessity” 





Mrs. Hucu Casor 


of the aristocratic old New England family of 
Mayflower ancestry, which has contributed so 
many distinguished names to American states- 
manship, letters and science. Mrs. Cabot is a 
singularly gracious hostess, a patroness of music 
and a discriminating collector of paintings 























. 5 : . Mrs. Casort’s BEDROOM 1) :R ANN ArBor Home 
a IOUS, gracious, old-fashioned New a P 


England home is Mrs. Cabot’s, filled with The lavender-scented linen sheets, the satin-bound blankets, the hand-run lavender taffeta 
quilts are dainty details in keeping with the luxury of the Simmons Beautyrest Mattress. 


the spirit of hospitality, well-being and good cheer. The Simmons Twin Beds are a new model, No. 1025, in graceful Early American design 


“Much of our furniture,” she says, “was handed 
down from generation to generation in our family. 
Now, when we add we choose for comfort and for 
harmony with this enduring background.” 








Mrs. Cabot has just installed in her own room 
twin Simmons Beds in graceful Early American 
design. She has equipped these with Simmons 
Beautyrest Mattresses and Simmons _ Springs. 
“For the well-ordered home they are a necessity,” 
says Mrs. Cabot. “They assure complete comfort.” 


This marvelous Beautyrest Mattress and lux- 
urious Spring are the achievement of Simmons, 
world’s greatest makers of beds, springs and mat- 
tresses. With Simmons Beds they form a sleeping 
ensemble unequalled for buoyant comfort. The 
sturdy spring fitly upholds this well-boxed, built- 
up mattress—so firmly tailored that it holds its 
shape for years. 

















In furniture and department stores, this greatly im- 
proved Simmons Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; Rocky 











, - : TH « ” 5 3 Ww 1 
Mountain region and West, $41.50; hair upholstered, E Lpeaninns SIMMONS BRaurvensr MATTRESS More THR FINE WIRE COILS! 
$60 to $100. Simmons Springs, $7 to $60. The “Ace,” a in Mrs. Cabot’s room shows this season’s smart new Luxuriously upholstered, they 

” ° > . ie: . . . . 
cas . ; : . covering of modernistic stripes. This famous mattress give the Simmons Beautyrest 
uxurious open coil Spring, $19.75. Simmons Beds, $10 . led : . ; pe 
to $60. Look for th ug: ” The Si owes its unequalled comfort to its unique construction. Mattress its unique buoyant com- 
) POV. LOOK for the name Simmons. e€ simmons Hundreds of tiny sensitive coils are buried in its luxurious fort—its smartly boxed upstana- 
Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. upholstering. Such perfect comfort! Such magic buoyancy! ing sides that can’t be crushed 
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{BUILT FOR SLEEP} 
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No laundry—discards as 
easily as a piece of tissue 
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cNow Ready! 


AN IMPROVED 


KOTEX 


Offering ‘Two New Exclusive Features: 


1 A new, form-fitting shape . . . you wear 


it under the most clinging gowns without 


marring smooth, fashionable lines. 


2 It is softer, too—fluffier—assuring the 


utmost in comfort. 


ITH the presentation of the new 

style Kotex, exclusive in design, 
comes the most radical development in in- 
timate feminine hygiene since the invention 
of Kotex itself. 


What form-fitting means 


You can wear the new Kotex without self- 
consciousness no matter how close-fitting 
your gown, how thin and clinging its fabric. 


By a unique process, developed only after 
months of experiment, corners are now sci- 
entifically rounded and tapered so that the 
pad fits snugly, comfortably, securely, and 
is worn in the knowledge that closest-fitting 
gowns will retain their slim, smooth lines. 


This brings a composure, a sense of well- 
being, heretofore impossible. 


Softer—fluffier—more comfortable 


New, exclusive methods have been found 
for making the absorbent filler sté// softer. 
The discomforts of wearing ordinary pads 
are eliminated. 


Utmost comfort and protection are thus 
afforded. The importance of such an im- 
provement cannot be exaggerated. 





The improved Kotex retains all the ad- 
vantages of the old Kotex, including the 
same area of effective absorbent surface you 
have always known. 


Women doctors, nurses, approve 


Women doctors, nurses in hospitals, in 

welfare departments, in city health depart- 

ments—have given these improvements their 

enthusiastic approval. So will you! Your 

good health, your comfort, are considered 

—and, for the first time, your appearance. 
‘£8 * 


Utter safety is assured by the remarkable 
Cellucotton wadding which fills Kotex and 
which is exclusive to Kotex . . . for it is 
5 times more absorbent than cotton. It 
discards like tissue—you simply follow 
the directions given in each box; it deodor- 
izes thoroughly. 


Nothing else is like Kotex 


You buy Kotex by name, without em- 
barrassment, without delay . . . comes in 
two sizes, Regular and Kotex-Super. 


Remember, nothing else is remotely like 
the new improved Kotex. Buy a box today. 
Kotex Company, 180 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


February, 1928 





How gaily social events can now 
be met .. . No limitations set by 
physical handicap . . . The lines 
of any gown, however clinging, 
will remain smooth, unbroken. 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOTEe xX 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


Supplied also through vending cabinets in rest-rooms by West Disinfecting Co. 
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Notes of red are effective accents for the somber room. 


And Then Comes ‘Red for (heer 


Fasta|OR those who love it, red has a charm that adds 
Repteg| Character to interiors which otherwise would seem 
syed) Commonplace and dull. Red has warmth, it is 
Saa| jolly to have about, it is welcoming and friendly, 
SSeS} and in many rooms it adds just that touch of 
finality and finish which achieves success in decoration. 

Perhaps the prime use of red is that of accent; and al- 
though usually we think of color accents as being somewhat 
infinitesimal touches of some decorative complementary hue 
which will enhance the main scheme by way of contrast, 
red as an accent may be used either in a minor or a major 
way. Either it may be sparsely but decoratively spotted 
here and there as a tonic to somber rooms, or it may assume 
amore important distribution as a furniture color, or as a 
choice for occasional upholstery, and thus achieve the pur- 
pose of accenting on a major scale. But the red selected 
must be unoppressive; it must be gayly decorative, and not 
hotly ponderous as it used to be before schemes of decora- 
tion were given such a modern impetus toward style. 

As a decided help toward recognizing really decorative 
reds and their up-to-date and well-deserved place in decora- 
tion, it must be understood that red includes many very 
lovely off-tones which differ widely from the heavy reds and 
Crimsons which were wont to dominate the carpeted floors, 
the papered walls, the globed gas jets and the plush-covered 
furniture of the Victorian age. Nowadays, to incorporate 
ted in any scheme it must be of more unusual tone. 





Se 


Chinese Accents 


P CERTAIN instances, to be decorative, red must assume 

the burnt tones included among the copper reds, the 
Orange reds, the rust reds and henna. For other schemes we 
find the greater brilliance of Chinese red adds real distinction, 
and lor the purpose we choose between the very antique 
Chinese reds and the more modern Chinese reds which are 
So closely allied to a gay-hued vermilion. For schemes 
Which would not harbor orange reds or the brighter Chinese 
reds, sometimes it is possible to choose instead reds that are 
cooler, that have enough of blue in them to lean toward 
mulberry or to crushed strawberry, or even toward pale 
Magenta or cerise if these tones are to appear in the minor 


By ETHEL CARPENTER 
I/ustrated by Marion Dismant 


notes of bookbindings, flowers, and the smaller designs of 
some chosen cretonne. And when room schemes are too 
comparatively delicate to allow even a minor accenting of 
the heavier reds, very often if the red leans toward pink, 
while still holding its own intensity, it may be combined 
very successfully with many cooler and more delicate colors 
in less weighty bedroom and summer schemes. 

In fine, while normal red is very limited in its adaptability, 
red tinged in varying degrees with orange, pink or mulberry 
is extremely adaptable indeed, and may be welcomed in 
many schemes which have not been complicated already by 
the presence of some other accent color found to be inhar- 
monious with red. 

In schemes where red may contribute a signal success, 
it may be used as a furniture color for some major grouping 
pleasantly dispersed among the other and more usual fur- 
niture pieces in the room. Again, only one or two tiny pieces 
of Chinese-red lacquer may be needed to enliven some very 
different scheme. Managed properly, it may be chosen as 
the furniture color of the suit that brings cheer to some in- 
formal dining room or guest room, the balance of the scheme 
being planned as a quieter foil. 

As an upholstery cover, red may achieve much style if a 
decorative tone is chosen, and if restraint limits such cov- 
ering to one or two pieces. Perhaps velvet of lacquer red 
may cover a Queen Anne wing chair, its charm augmented 
by the use of old brass nails; perhaps bright red leather may 
be selected for the seat of a Chippendale chair. In some 
different scheme damask of a cooler American Beauty red 
may cover a sofa or chair, with perhaps a repetition of this 
fabric in the drapery of a window. Figured and striped bro- 
cades and damasks or other schemes often owe their especial 
beauty to their use of pale coppery reds combined with cooler 
colors. And the decorative off-tones of red are present in 
many delightful cretonnes. 

Among the more inconsequential accents of red which 
may help to cheer room schemes we find the red bindings of 


books whose variegated tones help to make so many homes 
cozily delightful. We draw upon the garden for such flowers 
as assume the most adaptable tones of red: Zinnias in orange 
reds, pinkish reds and purplish reds; nasturtiums; chrys- 
anthemums in clear orange henna; shaggy peonies in old 
reddish pink or deep mulberry red; dahlias in orange red. 
We scour the wayside for bittersweet. And in our bowls of 
pottery and pewter we find any of these make ruddy spots of 
cheer that are very satisfying. Then there are lacquer-red 
boxes for cigars and cigarettes; red frames for mirrors; 
lamps with orange-red bases and parchment shades of nat- 
ural color, which are so much to be preferred to lamp shades 
of red, with their power of deadening any color scheme when 
they are lighted. We delight in bits of china and pottery in 
brilliant orange red; in a desk set of orange red and gold in 
the Italian style, and in tones of red found in pictures suit- 
able for hanging upon the wall. 


cA Dozen NOtes 


i A LIVING ROOM it is possible to use perhaps a dozen 
notes of red, without having the room dominated by this 
color. Against a neutral creamy background, and a taupe- 
colored floor, with brown wood furniture, some greenish- 
blue upholsteries, and some sizable notes of black, red may 
be used for cheer. The largest note of it may be found ina 
delicate wing chair upholstered in lacquer-red velvet, while 
near by there may be an arm table in Chinese-red lacquer. 
A mirror, framed in this also, may be hung above the man- 
tel, with red-winged parrots below. The lamp on the ma- 
hogany gateleg table may be of red lacquer, some of the 
smaller pictures on the walls may show a use of red, and many 
red bindings may be seen among the books on the shelves. 

Red may be very satisfactorily used as an accenting note 
in a room much more dull in scheme than this one, however. 
Suppose you had the problem of bringing warmth into some 
somber wood-paneled library or living room. With an eye 
on the accompanying illustration, you can see at once what 
a glorious opportunity for cheering notes of red will be found 
on the book-filled shelves. And with furniture of old oak 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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DUCHESS-— stroller tan 
kid, three button strap. 





LUCILLE—beige kid cut 
out oxford. 





PORTIA— patent colt, 
one strap, 








“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL" 


Look for trade-mark on sole and lining. 
None genuine without it. Sold by 2000 
dealers. All sizes. All widths. AAAA to 
E. Made for women, misses and children 
by only The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohio. For men and boys by only E. T. 
Wright & Co., Inc., Rockland, Mass. 
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ombining all the 
Comfort Features 
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GAY BROOK — brown 
calf sport tie, brown rio 
snake trim. 





‘aaa 


INMOOR—white nubuck ee . ae 





sport oxford, black calf = \i 


trim. 





LOUISE— patent colt one 
strap, gunmetal korungia 
kid trim. 





LILLIE—marron glacé b ; 
calf, sport buckle strap, LILALEE—black satin 
hipposkin trim. tie, black suede trim, 





DRUSCILLA— black 
suede pump, bead buckle 
ornament. 
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The Selby 
Shoe Co. 
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or Gvery, Occasion 


, even more attractive on the foot 
than in the picture because they are. , 


mA shoes have never done before, these 
new Arch Preserver Shoes for Spring 
and Summer complete the feminine costume. 


Styles that breathe of Paris and New York 
—colors and leathers that harmonize with 
the new fabrics—and every shoe, high- 
heeled or low, has the Arch Preserver 
patented inner construction that frees the 
foot of all restraint or strain, achieving for 
the wearer that graceful, poised, tireless 
carriage that makes a woman really seem 
well-dressed ! 


You can understand this the moment you 
slip your feet into a pair of Arch Preserver 
Shoes. They are 

built differently 
and fitted dif- 

ferently 
from any 
other 


















CH PRESE 
SHOES 


ac your shoes can be as 
O modish as your dresses, 


yet give you the exclusive Arch Pre- 
server Comfort Features, Arch Pre- 
server Built-in Quality, and the special 





KAY—silver metal cloth, 
one strap. 





Arch Preserver Lasts that are so flatter- 
ing to the foot! 


shoes in the world. Their subtle lines caress 
the high smooth curve of your arch and in- 
step, yet nowhere is there a hint of pressure. 


How gently these marvelous shoes support 
your feet in normal position! You sense, 
even though you do not see, these con- 
cealed exclusive foot comforts that are 
obtainable only in Arch Preserver Shoes, 
the most important being protected by 
basic patents: 


A patented built-in steel arch bridge, so 
designed as to take all strain off the long 
arch of the foot. 


A specially modeled sole that sup- 
ports the metatarsal arch. 


equally as attractive. 





DRUSCILLA—Dlack satin 
vamp, black and gold bro- 
cade satin quarter pump, 

bead buckle ornament. 


trim. 









VALENCIA—silver metal 
cloth one strap, silver kid 


VER 


A flat inner sole, crosswise, that provides 
a natural walking surface and prevents 
pinching and derangement of sensitive foot 
nerves, muscles and blood-vessels, thus 
eliminating a potent cause of foot troubles, 
leg pains and nervous fatigue. 


A scientific method of accurate heel-to-ball 
fitting that models the shoe to the foot as a 
glove to the hand. 


Yet Arch Preserver Shoes are as flexible as 
your foot itself. They bend freely with the 
foot at the ball, the only place the foot 
bends! 


Not only do Arch Preserver Shoes add 
to your physical comfort. They are an 
economy, too! Because their construction 
prevents the foot from rotating in the shoe 


_and sagging the leather out of shape, they 


retain their smart lines indefinitely and al- 
ways look as chic on the foot as when you 
first tried them on. 


Every woman and girl should learn more 
about the utter satisfaction of wearing Arch 
Preserver Shoes for their combination of 
style and comfort. Every mother should 
realize what it means to future foot health 
and vigor to have the children wear them. 


If the dealer does not carry some of 
the styles illustrated, he has others 






booklet, 
showing more of the new Spring 
models and explaining why the Arch / 
Preserver Shoe is so essential to / 
poise, grace and style. j 








asd Selby Shoe Co. 


760 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Source of Youth and Smartness”’. 


Name........ 














Please send booklet No. L-60, ‘‘Feet—the New 
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“What Worlds She'll Conquer! 


Your little girl . . . for her you have dreamed and 
planned as you watched her unfold . . . to her you 
are giving every opportunity that lies in your 


power to give. 


In every child ... boy or girl . . . there runs an in- 
stinctive urge to musical self-expression. Give your child 
the opportunity to develop this inborn desire through 
the piano, the natural, logical musical instrument. 

Of all the accomplishments that enhance the loveli- 
ness of womanhood the ability to play the piano is 
perhaps the finest. Give your daughter the means to 
acquire this accomplishment. What worlds she’ll conquer! 


A GOOD PIANO, like every other 
product of quality, is subject to the 
inroads of time and use. Proper tuning 
two to three times a year will pro- 
long the musical life of your piano. 
If your piano is too old, you should 
consider exchanging it for a new instru- 
ment. Don’t expect your child to get 
the most out of music on an antiquated 


piano. 

FRE to Parents Who Have No Piano 
in Their Home: A four-octave 

keyboard on heavy paper. A wonderful help 

to beginners. 


Write For These 
Wonderful Books 


Everybody’s Look-and-Play 
Piano Book: For those who 
can’t play, but wish they could. 
Anybody can play the piano 
with this book. 50c postpaid. 


Twelve Look-and-Play Piano 
Lessons for Young People: The 
simplest piano lesson book 
ever published. Makes learn- 
ing the piano amazingly easy. 
Send 50c. 


National Piano Manufacturers Association 


247 Park Avenue 


™ PIANO 


New York City 


THE BASIC 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 
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(heerful Schemes for Your Bedrooms 


(Continued from Page 26) 


gold will start the room toward a light- 
some mood which will help to make up for 
its actual lack of sun. The window hang- 
ings and other accessories of old-pink 
glazed chintz—a material which somehow 
seems to simulate sunniness by reason of 
its yellowish cast and its glazed surface, 
which reflects the light—also will add con- 
siderably toward cheering up a gloomy 
room. Then, too, 

the window treat- 


quickly from one part of the room to an- 
other, with a better recognition of the 
room’s full size. Thus we find a balanced 
spacing of the different colors in a scheme, 
after the manner of these used here, a de- 
cided asset in the furnishing of the small 
room. 
The choice of color scheme also has a 
decided influence on size. Furniture of a 
medium gay tone 
such as this is, cur- 





ment is designed to 
make the most of 
what light there is, 
since, besides its 
gayety of color, the 
side drapes are 
pulled away from 
the window by tie- 
backs, and the glass 
curtains are very 
thin in texture and 
sunny in tone. 
Even the larger 
neutral spaces of 
the room, such as 
the cream walls, the 
creamy counter- 
panes, the warm 
taupe floor, are so 
planned because of 
their brightening 
influence. 

But suppose 
your worst problem 
is not that of the 
gloomy room, but 
of the room that is 
seemingly too small 
to serve its purpose 
and serve beauty 





F YOU want to repro- 
duce in your home the 
colorful bedroom shown on 
| page 26, you will be inter- 
ested in knowing that all 
of the furniture is procur- 
able. The lovely green 
beds with Venetian deco- 
rations are priced at $72.00 
each, the tall chest at 
$125.00, the little folding 
table at $26.00, and the 
crushed-rose glazed chintz, 
which is 31 inches wide, 
at $1.80 a yard. We shall 
be glad to send you 
further particulars and a 
sample of the chintz if a 
stamped addressed enve- 
lope is sent to the Interior 
Decoration Department, 
Lapies’ Home JouRNAL. 


tains of a happy 
hue, atmospheric 
wall spaces, all dis- 
tract the attention 
from small dimen- 
sions. 

Then comes the 
final problem of 
supplying distinc- 
tion to the room 
that is common- 
place. 

Average furniture 
and average hang- 
ings and an every- 
day color scheme 
seem only to seal its 
fate, when what is 
needed in such a 
bedroom is the gay 
distinction of un- 
usual furniture, col- 
ors and accessories. 
Here again may 
this scheme be of- 
fered as the smart- 
est of solutions. 
Perhaps only one 
bed may be needed; 
quite likely a dif- 








too. Forin this day 
of condensed apart- 
ments and small houses, there are many 
tiny bedrooms which nevertheless must fill 
the requirements of double-bedded rooms. 
In such a case the scheme that is presented 
here has many excellent points worthy of 
consideration. If two beds must be used, 
beds like these are not only of minimum 
size, but they seem smaller than they are 
owing to their method of decoration, to the 
shape and size of their headboards and to 
the absence of footboards, permitting the 
small bedroom to seem much larger than 
it really is. 

The problem of simulating space in the 
small bedroom is aided by a suitable choice 
of other furniture. Chairs should be small 
of size, such as those selected here. One 
sufficiently large chest of drawers should 
be chosen instead of two such wooden 
pieces, which would render the room more 
boxlike in appearance. 


A dressing table with a colored flounce 


is just the right means to distract the at- 
tention from overly constricted quarters; 
and in finding a position for such a piece 
at some distance from windows curtained 
with the same material, the eye is carried 


ferent placing of 

the furniture will 
be required; perhaps more pieces may 
be used if the room is large, in which 
case a gateleg table and a bureau may be 
added. But a scheme as decisively vital 
as this one will never be commonplace, 
that’s sure. 

To meet any of these furnishing prob- 
lems of your own, you may find it very 
well worth while to duplicate this actual 
bedroom in your home, from its furniture 
to its rose-hued chintz. 

But if it is impossible for you to do this 
just now, accept the lessons this room 
scheme teaches, and solve your problem 
according to the precepts of gayety and 
cheer that it suggests. 

And for that bedroom you want to 
renovate, consider reproducing this color 
scheme at least. 

For it’s very pleasant to open your eyes 
on mornings that are always rosy because 
you’ve hung these old-pink curtains at 
the windows, and on furniture of such a 
happy green that it almost seems as 
though a bit of the summer garden had 
crept indoors to cheer you through the 
winter. 


eAnd Then Comes Red for (heer 


(Continued from Page 113) 


and walnut, and walnut paneled walls, 
some additional notes of orange red will 
be the logical means of procuring more 
snap and zest. 

A lacquer-red silk crépe pillow could be 
used in the dull, tapestry-covered wing 
chair; a red leather seat could be selected 
for the desk chair; a pair of red jars could 
be set on the top of the oaken press, with 
an old tapestry wall hanging as a fine back- 
ground, and dominated by dull russets and 
browns. 

Red zinnias in copper bowls, and group- 
ings of red-bound books set on the table 
and desk, would insure a gayety of accent 
which would dominate the less studied 


accents of other colors found in any well- 
used room. 

If the too dull living room does not har- 
bor combined complicating colors such as 
mulberry, yellowish green and blue, orange 
reds may be used in temperate quantities 
with amazingly delightful results. If you 
have tried to use that piece or so of 
Chinese-red lacquer in such a living room 
showing an overdose of tan and taupe, and 
you have failed, remove the mulberry and 
green from the scheme, leaving the blue, 
and you will find you can go as far as you 
like with the decorative tones of red for 
cheer. For, used properly, these notes of 
red do add distinction. 


i 
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Indicate Your Choice 
Below 


Novels of the Old West 


By Zane Grey 


[] Under the Tonto Rim 
1] The Light of Western Stars 
[] The Mysterious Rider 


(] Tappan’s Burro 
(] The Thundering Herd 


Five Great Pioneer Stories 


[1 Tumbleweeds (Evarts) 

O The Invisible Woman (Quick) 
1 The UV. P. Trail (Grey) 

C1 The Spirit of the Border (Grey) 
(1) We Must March (Morrow) 


Romantic Love Stories 


The White Flag (Porter) 

The Strolling Saint (Sabatini) 
Rufus (Richmond) 

The Keeper of the Bees (Porter) 
Her Father’s Daughter (Porter) 


Romances of Everyday Life 


Stella Dallas (Prouty) 

Red of the Redfields (Richmond) 
Foursquare (Richmond) 

The Flirt (Tarkington) 

The Midlander (Tarkington) 


Thrillers of the Sea 


Rugged Water (Lincoln) 
Porto Bello Gold (Smith) 
Captain Blood (Sabatini) 
Fair Harbor (Lincoln) 


Tales of Mystery and Adventure 


The Enchanted Hill (Kyne) 
Spanish Acres (Evarts) 
Mother of Gold (Hough) 
The Needle’s Eye (Train) 
The Red Lamp (Rinehart) 


Western Novels 
By Harold Bell Wright 


The Shepherd of the Hills 
When a Man’s a Man 

The Re-Creation of Brian Kent 
A Son of His Father 


Books That Have Made 
Dramatic Movies 


|] The King of Kings (Macpherson & 
MacMahon) 

_] Beau Geste (Wren) 

|} Monsieur Beaucaire (Tarkington) 

(_] 7th Heaven (Strong) 

|] The Garden of Allah (Hichens) 

|] Wings (Saunders) 

\_] The Winning of Barbara Worth( Wright) 

(] The Passionate Quest (Oppenheim) 

|] Ben Hur (Wallace) 


OOOOO OOOO OOOOO OOOOO 


OOOO 


Other Books You’ll Enjoy 


Arrowsmith (Lewis) 
Dr. Nye (Lincoln) 

So Big (Ferber) 

Wild Geese (Ostenso) 
() Queer Judson (Lincoln) 


ooo0o0 
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HAT kind of story do you like 
best? A rushing adventure? 
Deep mystery? Tender romance? A 


tale of the Old West? 


Whatever your choice, you can 
gratify it here. Every one of the 
best-selling books listed at the left 
has been carefully selected. Some 
you have doubtless read; the screen 
versions of others you may have 
seen at feature movies. Many of the 
books themselves are profusely illus- 
trated. All are beautifully bound and 
encased in gaily colored jackets. 


How many may we send you? 
Check the titles you want and mail 
the list with your order. Tne books 
you prefer may so easily be yours, 
for a few calls among your friends. 
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Take Your Choice 
of the Best Books 


by Your 
Favorite 


Authors 


A 








You’ll be delighted to read these 
books, proud to add them to your 
library, glad to have other mem- 
bers of your family enjoy them too. 


How to Claim Your Copies 


For any two of the books listed on this page, 
send us only two new or renewal subscriptions 
for the Ladies’ Home Journal from people out- 
side your family who do not live at your home. 
Collect only $1 each for any address in the 
United States or Canada; for foreign addresses, 
collect $2.50. 


Mail the full amount you collect with your 
request for the books. You need not be a sub- 
scriber to qualify, but your own subscription 


cannot be counted. We will forward the books 
at once, postage prepaid, to any address* other 
than that of one of your subscribers. 


For three books, secure and send three sub- 
scriptions: or send five subscriptions for any six 
books. Only orders for two or more books 
will be accepted; do not send one subscription 
for one book. 


*On account of imposts, no orders can be accepted for 
books to be shipped outside the U. S. and Canada. And 
for each book ordered for Canada, add 10c to cover duty. 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


Box 331, Independence Square 





Philadelphia, Penna. 
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[his new Style Book 
REE / 


e 
OURS FREE—yours merely for 
the asking! Your own copy of 
Lane Bryant’s Spring and Summer 


Style Book is waiting here for you to 
send back the coupon below. 


Writing for this bbok—Now—means 
that you, too, may see the best of the 
new styles—that you, too, may choose 
everything you wish to buy from Fifth 
Avenue’s most beautiful fashions. 


Styles Approved by Fifth Avenue 


Lane Bryant’s big New York retail store is in 
the heart of the Fifth Avenue shopping section. 
Lane Bryant’s smart slenderizing styles are 
daily selected by hundreds of New York’s best 
dressed women who see and compare all that 
is new, most becoming and the best value. 


LANE BRYANT SIZES 


Lane Bryant is the world’s largest producer of Styles 
for Stout Women—Fifth Avenue’s leading special- 
ist for the stout figure. Lane Bryant garments 
are not larger sizes, merely. They are re-designed 
styles, re-proportioned not merely to fit, but 
to grace and become the woman of full figure. 


Slenderizing Fashions 
for Stout Women 


and Misses 
SIZES 36 TO 58 BUST 
































This exclusive and approved style service to 
stout women offers you, too, a new personal 
charm, added beauty and the greatest delight 
in everything you expect to buy this season. 


A Saving Through Lower Prices 


Seven retail stores and our large patronage by 
mail all over America give Lane Bryant an 
immense Buying Power that secures for you 
lower prices and better value. So send 
for your free Style Book. See for 
yourself the best of the new 
Dresses, Coats, Shoes, 
Hats and all dress 
accessories. 


NEW YORK 
BROOKLYN 
CHICAGO 
BALTIMORE 
DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS 


_ 


ant 


(~ Lane Bryant, Dept. 52, 39th Street at Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. / 


©PLEASE mail my free copy of the new Lane Bryant Spring Style Book. ) 
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| SFtelps for Home Decorators 


You will find here a representative problem in home decorating which has perplexed one 

of our readers, together with Miss Seal’s suggestions for remedying matters. It is 

printed here because of the stimulation and inspiration which may be afforded to other 
homemakers who may have some such problems of their own. 


Furnishing the Temporary Home 


My dear Ethel Davis Seal: The advice 
you've been giving to home decorators in re- 
cent issues of the Ladies’ Home Journal is 
so interesting, and I have gotten so much 
good from your articles, I do wish you could 
set me straight on some of my own house 
problems. The house in question is a five- 
room frame cottage. While I have little fur- 
niture to begin with, we do not expect to live 
in this house more than two or three years, so 
consequently I wish to do the best I can on 
the least possible money. 

First, I should like to know what I shall 
need for my living room, which measures ap- 
proximately twelve by eighteen feel. My 
dining room is much smaller, and I shall 
need furniture for it. The two bedrooms on 
the second floor have sloping ceilings, and for 
the larger one, which we shall occupy, I 
have a four-post bed, a chest and dressing 
table, all odd pieces in harmonizing dark 
walnut and mahogany. 

The rooms on the ground floor seem dark 
to me, since they have dark-stained floors and 
woodwork. Yellow seems the logical color to 
use to cheer things up a bit, and anyway I 
prefer the cream tones to the grays. I loved 
the red lacquer dining suit you showed in 
your articles in June, but although it is 
reasonably priced for a permanent home, our 
abode is temporary, and I must look for 
something more inexpensive. Then, too, all 
my glassware is in a cool green tone, and I’m 
not sure it would harmonize with red. 

The bedrooms upstairs have cream walls 
and ivory-enameled woodwork, and the floors 
are painted black. What else shall I need for 
the partially furnished bedroom and for the 
adjoining room? What color schemes would 
you suggest? I love pretty things, and I do 
know them when I see them, but since it is 
hard for me to imagine them before I see 
them, I always get something I didn’t in the 
least expect. I don’t want anything odd; 
rather, things cheerful and refreshing to the 
eye, and easy to care for. 

I have always enjoyed your articles on the 
different rooms you have described each 
month, and I am looking forward to the 
future ones. CHICAGO. 


OUR house suggests possibilities for 

such an attractively informal style of 
furnishing that I am sure you’ll find, when 
you move at the end of two or three years, 
you'll still keep right on using every bit of 
furniture you get now! So you'd better 
take this temporary furnishing of yours 
seriously enough to be willing for it to 
spell home to you under other rooftrees 
for a long time to come. 

For your living room you’ll need a small 
sofa. This you can get for from sixty to a 
hundred dollars, depending on size and 
covering. But I’d advise a _ rich-tone 
cretonne upholstery covering, with a box- 
plaited flounce. Why not select a well- 
covered yellow ground for this? You'll 


want a wing chair, which can be bought in 
a leaf-green sateen for about seventy-five 
dollars; and a little low-backed over- 
stuffed armchair in cretonne, showing a 
color combination of black, cream, green 
and yellow, for about twenty-five dollars. 
You will need a desk; get either a Gov- 
ernor Winthrop in mahogany or a new 
desk in antiqued maple—each can be had 
for under a hundred dollars. You will need 
a Windsor side chair to go with it. Find 
a gateleg table and a Windsor armchair in 
whichever wood you’ve decided upon for 
the desk and chair. On your floor, use 
either scatter rugs in dark rich tones, and 
in the rag or hooked variety, or else a plain 
taupe Axminster; or perhaps you would 
have some old rugs that could be sent 
away to be rewoven into a plain taupe rug. 
Make your window drapes of the yellow- 
grounded cretonne you have selected for 
your sofa covering, over glass curtains of 
maize or soft apricot. Use pillow covers of 
leaf green to match your wing chair. And 
you'll find your living room can’t be im- 
proved very much in the years to come! 

For your dining room get a large drop- 
leaf kitchen table, an inexpensive chest of 
drawers for a buffet, and six unfinished 
Windsor side chairs. Find a corner cup- 
board, either old or new, and paint all 
these pieces either a soft old yellow or a 
leaf green. If you’ve decided on the latter, 
do the interior of the cupboard in ivory, so 
as to set off your green glassware. Cur- 
tains of yellow and green cretonne may 
adorn your windows, and a raffia or rag rug 
your floor. 

Since your house is small, you’ll have to 
stay more or less in one general scheme of 
color. So why not consider green as the 
major enhancement for both your bed- 
rooms, one to show a secondary use of 
rose, the other of lavender? For your own 
bedroom you will need a small uphol- 
stered armchair, a Windsor armchair, and 
a small side chair. Perhaps before you 
move, you can add a highboy in mahogany 
worthy of taking with you. For this bed- 
room choose cretonne in mulberry, lilac 
and green for the windows, for the uphol- 
stery covering of the small armchair, and 
for the pillow throw on the bed, and use 
with an ivory counterpane. Crochet oval 
rag rugs of lavender, rose and green to lay 
on the black floor. 

For the other bedroom get a quilted 
chintz in rose and green, paint an inex- 
pensive chest and bed in apple green, 
flounce a dressing table in the chintz; 
make a bedspread of unbleached muslin, 
trimming it with the chintz, and use with 
it a chintz pillow throw. Rose and black 
and green hooked or rag rugs may be laid 
on the floor. I hope you’ll love your little 
home when you get it finished. And this 
one time don’t count its loveliness a result 
you ‘‘didn’t in the least expect’’! For if 
you follow out this recipe, it’s beauty 
guaranteed! 


———— 
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---CYoull find @ 


these smart, stylish shoes 
that fit so well give 
unrestrained comfort 















Ait the world 


admires a masterpiece: 


And women everywhere are recog- 
nizing the perfection of skilled 
artistry reflected in the style, fit, 
beauty, and workmanship in Drew 
Arch Rest Shoes. 





From time immemorial women have _ the new foot freedom—afforded by 
hoped for shoes with this Drew com- _ the Drew reinforced arch. 


bination of youthful grace, slender This in-built feature has made pos- 


sible the unique Drew combination 
of beauty, style, and perfect fit with 
You will be delighted with the assured foot comfort and is to be 

variety of styles, patterns, color found only in shoes bearing the Drew 
combinations and materialsin which Arch Rest Symbol. 


beauty, supple lightness, wonderful 
fit and delightful foot comfort. 


Drew master stylists have designed ; 
y 6 Drew Arch Rest shoes.are ayailable at 


leading Shoe and Department Stores 
in a complete range of sizes and 
And you will be especially enthusi- | widths. They are moderate in price— 
astic over the new foot comfort— most models $8.50, $10.00 and $12.50. 


these shoes in the latest vogues to 
meet your individual taste. 





LOOK FOR THE ARCHREST SYMBOL ON EVERY SHOE 





THE IRVING DREW CoO. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 










Gentlemen: Please send me your 
free booklet, ‘Arch Rest Shoe Address 
Styles”, and name of nearest Drew 

Arch Rest dealer. City. State 





Name 


a 








L. H. J. 2-28 
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ajequard your 


children’s healt 


O PERMANENTLY insure pure drinking 
water for your children, equip your 
home with Brass pipe. 





Brass cannot rust. Water from Brass 
pipe flows clear and sparkling—free from 
the danger of rust contamination and dis- 
coloration. You can give it to your young- 
est children with the satisfying assurance 
that it is healthful and pure. 


Yet Brass pipe is not expensive. 


A house costing $15,000 can be equip- 
ped with Brass pipe at the small addi- 
tional cost, including installation, of about 
$75 as compared with the first cost of the 
best corrodible pipe. 


For safety, economy and life-long service, 
insist on Brass pipe. 


Write for a free copy of our illustrated 
booklet, “‘Brass Pipe and Health.” 


COPPER t& BRASS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 
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Why the (ollege Sap? 


(Continued from Page 11) 


taken away from her nearly everything she 
did believe in and hasn’t given her any- 
thing else to take its place. 

“I wouldn’t mind,’”’ went on Rachel’s 
mother, “‘if she was really learning to 
think her way through. She just swallows 
whole what the professor says.” 

“Well, experience will straighten out a 
lot of that nonsense,” comforted her 
friend. ‘‘Rachel’s very young.” 

“But did I send her to college to have 
her learn things she’s got to unlearn? She’s 
just stuffed full of what she calls ‘facts’. 
Most of them are theories. When I try to 
tell her so, she just smiles; I’m a back 
number. Perhaps I am, but I wish those 
brilliant modern professors of hers would 
teach her the significance of what she is 
learning. Otherwise she’ll just be an intel- 
lectual snob.” 

That the colleges are realizing this need 
for stimulating the students to think for 
themselves, and are seeking for practical 
methods of relating the various courses 
in such a way that they will have real 
meaning for the everyday life of the stu- 
dents, is shown by many signs. In many 
colleges, upper classmen are admitted to 
‘honor classes,’’ where students who have 
proven their ability and steadfastness of 
purpose may be excused from regular 
classroom-lecture attendance and embark 
on individual research under the direction 
of the professor. 

Perhaps the most daring experiment in 
educational methods is the new “college 
within a college” which opened at Wis- 
consin University in September, 1927, un- 
der the leadership of Prof. Alexander 
Meiklejohn, formerly president of Am- 
herst College. Two hundred and fifty 
freshmen men will be segregated to study 
Greek civilization under a modified tuto- 
rial system, with a faculty large enough to 
give each student individual attention. 
The course of study ‘‘will frankly rest 


upon the principle of a study of situations 
rather than a study of subjects.” 

“That is to say,’”” explain the authori- 
ties, ‘‘that instead of studying the various 
sciences, economics, history, literature, 
psychology, sociology, and the like, as if 
they were separate and distinct things, 
the students of the Experimental College, 
with the counsel and coéperation of their 
teachers, will put coherent episodes of 
civilization upon the table, dissect them, 
see what motives moved them, what 
factors—racial, political, economic, re- 
ligious, philosophical or scientific—were 
at work in them.”’ In this way the stu- 
dents will use their various studies to un- 
derstand life, rather than treat them as 
ends in themselves. 

However imperfect this first year’s pro- 
gram may prove to be, it is certainly hope- 
ful for .the future of American higher 
education that a university of the size and 
standing of Wisconsin is willing to admit 
that the present system is not perfect and 
to conduct practical experiments which 
may lead to greatly improved methods of 
training our young people. 

It would seem, then, that the responsi- 
bility for that group of our college stu- 
dents who are known by the expressive 
term of “sap” could be fairly divided be- 
tween the careless parents who send their 
children to college merely because it is the 
thing to do and not because the child is 
fitted for such training; the preparatory 
schools, who fail to prepare in anything 
except a sufficient groundwork of facts to 
enable the would-be college student to 
“get by”; and. the colleges themselves, 
who by their size and method of teaching 
have further increased the possibility of 
intellectual confusion on the part of the 
verdant freshman. Each of these—the 
parent, the high school, and the college— 
too often tries to shift onto the other the 
responsibility for the “‘sappy”’ youth. 


Must Great Women be Ruthless? Yes! 


(Continued from Page 33) 


dies, in the museums of the world a few liv- 


ing statues, harden her heart and fix her 
eyes so Clearly on her artist vision that she 
will forswear some of the so-called feminine 
aspects of her nature? 

My conclusion—and I have arrived at 
it reluctantly—is that women who have 
become truly great in the arts have violated 
the tradition of the purely and singly de- 
voted woman. They are not necessarily 
the most highly endowed, but they are cer- 
tainly the least soft-hearted, the ones most 
driven by the Furies to some subjective 
realization. 

Women artists can face two ways. 
Which will bring them the more satisfac- 
tion as artists and women? Are they will- 
ing to be ruthless? Will they put their 
work before their human relations, as men 
do? Can they bear to make other human 
lives really subservient to their own? Can 
they absorb the whole devotion of a pro- 
tective man or an adoring woman? Will 
they give up their children when they 
must? Are they ready to break up their 
families, or other families? To part aman 
from his children? To take another 
woman’s husband or lover? In consider- 
ing the subject, we find that the women 
whom the world acclaims as outstanding 
are almost axiomatically selfish and set 
apart. Indeed, the curve of the line of a 
great woman artist is like Lindbergh’s 
flight across the Atlantic. It is, from first 
to last, a challenge to Mother Nature. 
Seated in this strange, unreal structure of 
art, winged but yet doomed perhaps to 
fall, the artist leaves the happy earth be- 
hind and steers over cold waves toward an 
insight, a contour which only she can see. 


Let her look down, let her look back, let 
her listen to the mermaids calling sadly 
“Ts it worth it? Worth the shelter and 
praise and love of the traditional feminine 
life?’’ and she is lost. Only a blind pur- 
pose will bring her to the great field where 
the love and shouts of the crowd will rise 
to meet and crown her. The very instinct 
that projects her forward in this perilous 
flight may make her cruel and regardless 
of the lives of others. 

It should be no surprise to us that most 
of our great women writers have been 
spinsters, protected by other spinsters, or 
George Eliots protected by George Lew- 
eses. The truth is that any sincere work 
of art—not merely a great one—be it pic- 
ture, statue or book, requires as strong a 
creative effort, as much suffering, discom- 
fort, renunciation, as a baby. Willa 
Cather, one of our best contemporary 
novelists, has admirably stated the case 
when she tells us that a complete and loyal 
devotion to an art means a definite sacri- 
fice of life. “Happiness lies in ceasing to 
be and to cause being, because the thing 
revealed to us is dearer than any existence 
our appetites can ever get for us.” 

To cease to be or to cause being may 
mean for a woman not to seek love, not to 
make love. Most women want to give and 
to receive love, in the most literal sense 
of the word. How much easier it is to 
give than to refuse it to every beggar, how 
quick are the returns it brings, in compari- 
son with the slow, barren and grudging 
rewards of art! Women artists, extrava- 
gant and fanatical creatures—or they 
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A LITTLE MORNING TREATMENT 


according to the Elizabeth Arden method, will clear your skin for 


the day and rid your eyes of the puffiness with which they awaken 


Elizabeth cArden 
recommends these Preparations 
for your care of the skin 


at home 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM 


Melts into the pores, rids them of dust and im- 
purities, leaves skin soft and receptive. $1, $2, 


$3, $6. 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 


Tones, firms and whitens the skin. Use with 
and after Cleansing Cream. 85c, $2, $3.75, $9. 


VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD 

Keeps the skin full and firm, rounds out 
wrinkles, lines and hollows. $1, $1.75, $2.75, 
$4.25, 


VENETIAN VELVA CREAM 
A delicate cream for sensitive skins. Recom- 


mended for a full face, as it smooths and softens 
the skin without fattening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT 
For flaccid cheeks and neck. Lifts and strength- 
ens the tissues, tightens the skin. $2.25, $4. 


VENETIAN MUSCLE OIL 
A penetrating oil rich in the elements which 
restore sunken tissues or flabby muscles. $1, 


$2.50, $4. 


VENETIAN PORE CREAM 

Greaseless astringent cream, contracts open 
§ ’ 

pores, corrects their inactivity. Smooth over 

coarse pores at bedtime. $1, $2.50. 


VENETIAN AMORETTA CREAM 


A vanishing and protective cream, gives the skin 
a soft natural finish under powder. $1, $2. 


VENETIAN SPECIAL EYE LOTION 


Use with an eye-cup, morning and night, to 
cleanse and tone the eyes. $1, $2.50. 


VENETIAN SPECIAL EYE CREAM 


Fills out lines and wrinkles around the eyes. 
Leave a little on the skin around the eyes over- 
night. $1.50. 


VENETIAN FLOWER POWDER 


Fine, pure, delicately perfumed. White, 
Cream, Naturelle, Rose, Special Rachel, 
Spanish Rachel. $7.75. 


Write for Elizabeth Arden’s book, “THE 
QUEST OF THE BEAUTIFUL,” which will tell you 
how to follow her scientific method in the care 
of your skin at home. And a second book, 
“YOUR MASTERPIECE—YOURSELF,” will tell 
you about Elizabeth Arden’s Home Course for 
beauty and health. 
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\ soon as you get up in the morn- 
ing, begin the Elizabeth Arden 


Self-Treatment which will prepare 
your skin for a busy day. Take a pad 
of absorbent cotton, wring it out of 
cold water, moisten with 4rdena Skin 
Tonic, dip in Cleansing Cream, and 
“wash” the face and neck with this. 
Wipe away the cream with soft tissues. 

Next pat the face and neck briskly 
for several minutes, using a fresh pad 
of cotton which has been wrung out of 
cold water and moistened with 4rdena 
Skin Tonic. A second patting with 
Special Astringent is excellent to firm 
the contour. Pat back and forth gen- 
tly under the eyes to reduce puffiness. 

Then apply Orange Skin Food—or the 


delicate Velva Cream—add Muscle Oil 
over lines and wrinkles—patting the 
Preparations well into the skin to stim- 
ulate their absorption by the tissues. 
Leave a little cream and oil on the skin 
while you bathe and dress. Then wipe 
the face with your moist Skin Tonic pad. 

Clear the eyes by using Special Eye 
Lotion in an eye-cup. Smooth your 
skin with Amoretta Cream as a protec- 
tive foundation. Then a little rouge, 
perhaps, if fatigue or illness makes it 
necessary. A dusting of powder to 
protect the skin. And voi/a! your 
heavy eyes, your dull skin, your tired 
lines, are gone. Your skin is lovely— 
because this daily scientific treatment 
has made it healthy. 


On sale at smart shops all over United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, in the principal cities of Europe, Africa, Australasia, the 
Far East, South America, West Indies and the U. S. Possessions. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
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would not be artists at all—are instinc- 
tively very extravagant givers. Where 
the average woman is content to nourish 
one family, they want to feed the human 
race from their breasts. Where the aver- 
age woman is content to love one, they 
must spend themselves for many. 

Without such strong feeling the woman 
artist would be worth nothing. She can- 
not refuse the life she is to portray. Unless 
she be content with casual human ties 
she cannot be exempt from the human 
responsibilities that encompass the solid 
relationships. Her tragedy, the crux of 
her problem as a woman artist, lies just 
there. For if she yields wholly to feeling, 
if she says, ‘‘Love is enough,” or as Duse 
did in a moment of total eclipse, as an 
artist, “‘Love is all,’’ then her work as an 
artist will end, temporarily or finally, 
just as inexorably as a man’s under the 
same circumstances. 

We all know women of rare artistic 
power who have not had any artistic frui- 
tion. I have in mind a woman painter, 
remarkably talented, who married a 
painter definitely less gifted. The wife 
had four children and renounced her ca- 
reer. ‘The husband had four children and 
went on toa mediocre reputation. The ar- 
tistic purpose of the woman was not in- 
sistent enough to survive. She had no 
iron in her soul. She was deeply a mother 
and a wife. Who shall say that 
she was wrong? But let us call 
a spade a spade. It was not 
talent that was lacking. It 
was hard-heartedness. It 
was egotism. It was the 
ability to say to a man 
jealous of his own gift, 
needing perpetual faith 
and encouragement: 
“My talent is more im- 
portant than yours.” It 





crisis that reveals one of these steely 
choices that plant a sword in the heart. 
Some highly gifted artists, like my friend 
of the four children, answer, “Just a 
woman ’’—and, answering, renounce their 
talent for good and all. Some—and these 
are the women who attain second-class 
reputations—answer, though they may 
not realize it, “‘Half a woman, half an 
artist,” and accept a divided destiny 
which makes of them a perpetual battle- 
ground. On one side of the line the fe- 
male need to suffer and give unstintingly, 
on the other the artist need to hoard time 
and power. Some few—and these are the 
great—answer boldly: ‘‘I am myself. I 
am my vision.’”’ They are ruthless, they 
are selfish, but they remain whole. 


Amy Lowell, Herself 


URING the production of Amy Low- 
ell’s last work, that life of Keats which 

she barely lived to finish, I believe there was 
no humblest maid or gardener in her lux- 
urious household who did not share in the 
tension. The poet always worked by night 
and slept by day and everything in the 
domestic economy conformed to the sys- 
tem. But it was not until she was famous 
as a poet that this woman’s circle accepted 
her idiosyncrasies as a necessary part of 
her life as a writer. For thirty years she 
tried most unhappily and unsuccessfully 
to be what was expected of a daughter of 
the rich and influential Lowell 

family. Then one day she saw 
a performance by Eleanora 
Duse. It gave hera decisive 
revelation. And she said 
to herself something like 
this: ‘“‘I will stop trying 

to lead the life of a 
Lowell; I will be myself. 
Amy Lowell. Hereismy 
true loyalty, here is my 
real purpose in life—to 





was the ability to deny her 
heart and her senses. 

Women in other professions 
are not always put to such drastic 
choices. Agreed that it takes the excep- 
tional woman to handle a job and a family 
together. But the young college graduate 
of today seems able te do this without 
allowing her family life to be too much in- 
vaded by her job, or her job to suffer from 
her family obligations. Many a young 
husband seconds with thankfulness the 
ambitious spouse who, by bringing money 
and wider social contacts into the home, 
lightens his burdens and broadens his 
horizon. Where the artist is a recluse who 
must be perpetually at the service of her 
dream, the woman with a job is a social 
creature. Moreover, the business woman, 
the editor, the executive, the social worker, 
and often even the doctor, though by her 
work she extends her sway, is still working 
for an institution, or an organization, or a 
beloved male employer or chief. Such 
women are upheld in their spirits, as I 
believe most women long to be, by a con- 
tinuance of the ancient feminine rdéle of 
character and devotion. 


Their Own Taskmasters 


RTISTS, by contrast, are their own 
taskmasters. Actresses, opera singers, 
concert performers are backed by a man- 
ager with a contract, and a public that has 
bought and paid for its tickets. Families 
have a way of respecting such contracts 
and the large financial rewards they bring. 
But the woman painter, sculptor, writer 
has no manager. She has no clear-cut pub- 
lic until she has reached a very assured 
and conspicuous position. Why should she 
not do housework or nurse the sick if de- 
mand or the emergency come? A picture, 
a bust, a book can always be interrupted— 
so most families believe. The artist who 
says to the mother wanting solicitude at 
her bedside, or to the child who cries for 
her, “I will get you a nurse, but I must 
go on with my work,” feels a traitor to the 
laws of life. 
Her secret censor is her woman nature. 
“Who are you?” asks the censor in the 











a WV cherish and protect my 
Sj talent as a poet and bring it 
a to the attention of the world.” 
Amy Lowell’s was, indeed, a 
ruthless dedication. Every resource of 
this bulky, uncomfortable body, this keen 
New England intelligence, this warm heart 
with its sparks of vitality and fire, was 
commandeered for poetry. And the artist 
was rewarded. Instead of finding herself 
impoverished she found herself enriched. 
Poetry gave her the perfect friend to 
share the rigors of her life, and conjured 
up hosts of faithful. 

Not long after Amy Lowell’s death 
there died in Paris another American 
woman who by her fellow craftsmen is 
reckoned outstanding. Mary Cassatt was 
a Philadelphian by birth who learned the 
art of painting from the great masters of 
her time. Her pictures of mothers and 
children hang in museums, and her dry 
points are among the treasures of the great 
collectors. Mary Cassatt is one of the 
finest painters of maternity, and of babies 
in their most helpless haze of innocence. 
Again and again, in her bare Paris studio, 
this childless spinster painted and etched 
the Frenchwoman of the people with a 
baby on her shoulder. Mary Cassatt’s 
works are proof that the experience of the 
true artist may be a symbolic thing. She 
did not need to bear children to know what 
it meant to carry the weight of a child in 
the patient circle of an arm or to feel the 
instinctive bond that ties two lives. to- 
gether. If she had borne one she could 
not have seen it soclearly; but with her, 
as with any great representative artist, it 
was pitiless and tireless seeing, it was 
years of rigorous discipline of hand and 
eye which translated intuitive feeling into 
the terms of “greatness.’”’ Those clear 
objective studies of tenderness were etched 
in the lonely cave of the artist, where there 
is but a bowl of water and a crust of dry 
bread for breakfast. 

The list of artist spinsters includes such 
memorable names as Charlotte Bronté; 
in our own New England, Emily Dickin- 
son, the poetess, who lived like a complete 
recluse at the back of an Amherst garden; 
and Sarah Orne Jewett, who put her love 
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and insight into the scrupulous render- 
ing of the salty characters of her native 
coast of Maine. But there is a respectable 
list of regularly married women among the 
great—or irregularly married, like George 
Eliot—whose fate seems indissolubly 
joined to that of devoted husbands. And 
when we reach the artists of the stage— 
the Duses, the Bernhardts, the Calvés and 
Mary Gardens and Isadora Duncans, we 
come upon a whole regiment of men who 
cling like leeches to these great emotional 
lives and are shaken off when the need 
they have satisfied is no more. 

Obviously neither the presence nor the 
absence of men in a great woman’s life can 
account for her genius. Some geniuses 
function from a void, others from a full- 
ness. But all of them are the result of a 
profound absorption with their own inner 
voices. They follow where the voices lead, 
though it be to the very edge of a precipice. 
On this brink you will see them clinging, 
with a desperation most women do not 
show, to the human aspects of their lives. 


———— 


You will hear them crying to heaven that 
all they want on earth is a little human 
love. But when the gods who stand over 
there on the horizon really beckon and 
call, you will see them jumping into the 
void as if considerations of human conduct 
and weight of human bonds did not exist 
for them. 

I doubt if great women choose their 
vocation. The choice is too cruel. It 
chooses them, and they respond with a 
sort of mystical submission. They are 
ruthless now, because they know that 
what is given them to reveal will bear 
with no compromises, with no divided 
worship. Their work demands the whole 
of their power. There is nothing left for 
daily life except what enriches their cre- 
ative power or what is immaterial for the 
demands of creation. 

Yes, the selfish side of the artistic tem- 
perament is necessary. Unless a woman is 
to fail as an artist, she must pay to her 
gift, to her inner flame, the tribute of 
supreme devotion. 


Must Great Women be ‘Ruthless? No! 


(Continued from Page 33) 


ASPIRANT: Oh, did you? I’m so glad. 
But the point is this: I want—oh, I never 
can tell you how much—to write real 
verse. I want it so much that if I only 
could I’d—why, I think I’d give up ev- 
erything! When I read some of Amy 
Lowell’s exquisite lines—such absolutely 
imperishable poetry—heavens! I think: 
What did it matter if she did it by being 
ruthless? 

AUTHOR: But she wasn’t—from the be- 
ginning. What about those thirty years of 
trying to live her life as other people ex- 
pected her to live it? Do you think she 
would have been a greater poet if she 
hadn’t had to live those thirty difficult 
years? Why, it seems to me they were the 
very fuel to the flame! 

ASPIRANT (somewhat scornfully): Oh, 
yes—you’re alluding now to the theory of 
suppression bringing out expression. I 
suppose there’s something in it. But why 
not let such a genius have her way from 
the start? 

AUTHOR: If we only could pick the 
geniuses in the cradle! But even if we 
could—and now and then we do—too 
early recognition has spoiled many an 
embryo artist, you know. 

ASPIRANT: Yes, that’strue. . . . But 
please let’s go back to the beginning. That 
is—I mean, if you don’t mind, take me! 

AUTHOR: Very well. It will be interest- 
ing to take you, my dear. We began with 
your longing to write verse—with your 
having written it. What’s to prevent your 
going on with it? 

ASPIRANT (slowly): Well—I’m married! 

AUTHOR: Soam I. You don’t mean to 
imply that that’s the end of all things? 

ASPIRANT: And I have a baby—a little, 
little baby. She’s the dearest thing! And 
a boy who isn’t much more than a baby — 
he’s only three. Miss Sergeant cited Mary 
Cassatt? She said Mary Cassatt couldn’t 
have painted those priceless pictures of 
mothers and children if she’d been a mother 
and had had a child hanging on her arm. 

AUTHOR: I don’t think Miss Sergeant 
says exactly that. She says the mother 
couldn’t have seen it so clearly as the 
artist. I think she’s mistaken there, pro- 
vided that the mother possessed a com- 
parable skill as a painter. But I believe 
she’s absolutely right when she says that 
Mary Cassatt “‘did not need to bear chil- 
dren to know what it meant to carry the 
weight of a child in the patient circle of an 
arm.’ Some of the most maternal women 
I’ve known had no children of their own to 
mother. 

ASPIRANT (doubifully): Perhaps she did 
know, by observation—and divination— 
what it meant. But she also had the time 
to realize what it meant, and to work out 
her vision of it. If she’d had the children 
herself she’d have had no time. Not with 
a husband on a salary too small for his 


ability. And demanding every minute of 
her time, once he came in the door! 

AUTHOR: I read a touching sonnet not 
long ago, based on the desperate illness of 
a child and its final recovery. I happen to 
know that it was a young mother who 
wrote it. It would be difficult to persuade 
me that she could quite so poignantly have 
pictured that pain, that suspense, that 
ecstasy of relief, without having experi- 
enced it. The trained imagination is equal 
to much; it sometimes can marvelously 
project itself into the minds and hearts of 
others. But few of us are geniuses. All I’m 
trying to get at, my dear, is that you, be- 
ing blessed—not cursed—with a husband 
and children, should find no cause for dis- 
couragement in your having less time to 
dream than a poet may need. Can’t you 
conceive that if an ambitious soul should 
succeed in clearing one of those great open 
spaces around her, where nothing and no- 
body could interfere or interrupt, she 
might presently find that there was noth- 
ing there in it except herself? 

ASPIRANT: Miss Sergeant has the truth 
on her side. 

AUTHOR: Her conclusion, which she 
states at the start, is that ‘‘Women who 
have become truly great in the arts have 
violated the tradition of the purely and 
singly devoted woman.”’ Then in the very 
next sentence it seems to me she gives the 
case away by one phrase: ‘‘They are not 
necessarily the most highly endowed.” 
And she goes on to explain that ‘‘they are 
certainly the least soft-hearted, the ones 
most driven by the Furies to some subjec- 
tive realization.” It’s an admission that 
there are others, less famous ones, who 
had—and have—greater powers. Suppose 
for the sake of the argument you yourself 
are one of these most highly endowed. 
You’re not hard, not ruthless. But you are 
highly endowed. You, too, hear voices call- 
ing, demanding the whole of your powers. 
You would like to get away into isolation, 
just to obey them. But you can’t—not de- 
cently; and something in you prevents your 
doing it indecently. Very well—you settle 
down to that. But you don’t give up the 
ship. You work ahead, in the midst of the 
interruptions, the calls upon your mind and 
strength, but always—and here, I think, is 
a very important distinction—always dis- 
criminating between the necessary and the 
unnecessary drains upon your vitality. 

ASPIRANT: Yes! Tell me what you think 
about a young woman’s refusing marriage 
because she wants to be free for a career. 

AUTHOR: I think she’s wise to be cau- 
tious about it, perhaps to refuse it unless— 
and here’s the great possibility which is al- 
ways to be taken into consideration—un- 
less she meets a man whom she feels she 
could deeply love and would like to marry 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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tub it on their faces and hands 
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before they go out. Then their 
skins won’t get chapped! Hinds 
Cream will keep them soft, smooth 
and pliable as children’s skins 
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O many things to clean in a bathroom. 
But it takes just a minute to keep 
them spotless with magic Bon Ami. 
And what fun it is to get them all done 
so quickly! 
A shake of Bon Ami Powder on a damp 
cloth .... and away go all the spatter 
marks and dirt from basin, tub, toilet and 
tiling .. . . faucets and metal things shine 
like polished silver .... woodwork and 
floor once more clean 
and bright as new. 
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The favorite in millions of homes for 
36 years and still unequaled. A little 
ona damp cloth ....a few moments’ wait 
.... whisk with a clean, dry cloth.... 
and the job’s all done. 


Bon Ami brings spotless, healthful bathroom 
cleanliness—without hard work—without 
injury to a single surface. 


For Bon Ami Powder and Cake absorb 
dirt and impurities without any hard 
scrubbing — without 
scratching. And they’re 
friendly to the hands. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
In Canada 
BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


. every home 


needs both 


at all 








—made sparkling and 
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HE story of the Princess Bon Ami and 

her Bunny Knights. Written in amusing 
rhyme and delightfully illustrated, it will bring 
fun to the youngsters. Send 4 cents in stamps 
for your copy. Use this coupon or write us. 
Address The Bon Ami Company, 10 Battery 
Place, New York. 
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(Continued from Page 124) 


if it weren’t for that career. If he is the 
type of man who understands her and is 
willing to let her try to fulfill herself—as 
discerning, fair-minded men mostly are in 
these days—then, if she refuses him, she 
refuses, in my opinion, the biggest possible 
asset to her fortunes. For, a hundred to 
one, he will enrich her creative mind far 
more than he will impoverish it. 
ASPIRANT: But come back to the place 
where we were considering me—what 
there is left of me. In spite of all these 
words, you know, I still want to be a poet! 
AUTHOR: Of course you do. Well, we 
were considering you as one of the group 
of “the most highly endowed ——’”’ 
ASPIRANT: Knowing that I’m not! 
AUTHOR: We know nothing of the sort. 
But you are tied to your home and family. 
You love this thing you want to do. I 
have tried to suggest to you that by leav- 
ing out all the things you don’t need to let 
divert you from your purpose, and doing 
only those you can’t righteously evade, 
you have more time and vitality for your 
work than you thought you had. Well, 
then, my deep belief is that if this splen- 
did thing is in you it will more surely find 
its way out if you remain a human being, 
reasonably accessible to other human be- 
ings who need you, than if you could be- 
come a sort of lone goddess, striding from 
peak to peak. In other words, those very 
human contacts you can’t avoid are what 
will give your work depth and breadth and 
power. The work you do may not glow 
chillily like a star in the heavens, for fin- 
gers to point at as the exemplification of 
the highest art. But it may have in ita 
quality which such austere beauty some- 
times lacks—that which warms and feeds. 
Is such work negligible? Isn’t it conceiv- 
ably quite as high as the other? You 
see, the Alice Freeman Palmers, the Mary 
Lyons— women who molded thousands 
of young lives—the Edith Cavells, the 
Madame Curies, the noteworthy women 
physicians and research workers in labora- 
tories—all these seem to me so much more 
important than some of the others Miss 


Sergeant mentioned—even though I admit 
the deserved eminence of those names— 
that I’m really not a fair disputant. 

ASPIRANT (scoring heavily): Ill wager 
some of those women physicians and re- 
search workers have had to be ruthless in 
their very efforts for the benefit of the 
human race! And I don’t think you’ve 
proved that great women don’t need to be 
ruthless. 

AUTHOR: I admit I haven’t. I can’t 
prove it. To be honest, it’s beyond me to 
do that—as I think it was beyond Miss 
Sergeant or anybody else actually to prove 
her side of this question. But I’ll be satis- 
fied if at least I may make clear that I 
can’t say one word on the side of a great 
marching body of young women starting 
out to be ruthless, selfish, neglectful of all 
other claims, because they hope sometime 
to become famous—even great. It brings 
up an imaginary picture of a crowding 
troop of Amazons wearing heavy sandals 
and with javelins in their hands—you 
remember fable has it that their right 
breasts were cut off so that they might the 
straighter hurl the javelins?—crushing all 
helpless things beneath their feet. One 
out of each thousand might conceivably 
become famous with an enduring fame. 
The notable success of considerably many 
more might justify their joining in the 
Juggernaut march of the rest. But—and 
here seems to me to come a point tremen- 
dously worth making—among those lives 
they had crushed, there might have been 
one potentially greater than them all. Who 
knows? 

ASPIRANT (at least half convinced, against 
her will): Well, when you put it that 
way —— 

AUTHOR (before the other can think out a 
*‘but” to follow this sign of admission): 
It’s the way I’d rather put it. I don’t 
know much about the great—or even the 
famous; not at first hand. But I do know 
of certain books I’d rather have written, 
pictures I’d rather have painted, poems 
I’d rather have conceived, than many a 
brilliant, perfect thing in its way, the 
maker of which has had her name blazoned 
upon the skies as her reward. 


Our New Artistic Yearnings 


(Continued from Page 16) 


in the day courses in 1926 were off the rolls 
at the end of the year. 

Once admitted, the Pratt student is al- 
most never allowed to fail. He has none 
of the dangerous freedom traditionally 
associated with an education in the arts. 
When he has chosen his course his studies 
are systematically laid out for him and he 
must be on hand to take them, five days a 
week from nine to four. His whole life is 
supervised. He cannot board or lodge in 
houses which have not been inspected and 
approved by the Institute. He must take 
a thorough physical examination and he 
must, whether he likes it or not, undergo a 
course in physical education. He cannot 
trail by himself. 

He is part of an organization. And the 
“he” in this case of course means ‘‘she”’ 
as well. 

A course at Pratt, for most of those 
who take it, is a race against necessity. 
And as in other races the contenders 
carry no more weight than they need. 
The curriculum does not provide for genial 
by-play. It marches straight to a des- 
tination. It flouts the superstition that 
the artist is a temperamental fellow, who 
cannot be held to schedule but must loaf 
and invite his soul. He may try this ex- 
periment, but not at Pratt. 


The need for haste sometimes makes a 


compromise necessary. A course must 
either be narrowed down or treated more 
superficially. Pratt, in this dilemma, is 
always for the strait and narrow way. It 
does nothing that it cannot do thoroughly. 
An architect, for instance, may profitably 
spend six or seven years, as he does at 


Harvard, learning the background and the 


elements of his profession. Pratt pro- 
duces a draftsman or a superintendent of 
building construction in two years; an 
architect, certified as such by the New 
York State examining board, in three 
years. The architect does not know all 
about architecture. But he can design a 
door that will open and shut. An addi- 
tional year, everyone admits, would. be 
desirable. But to add a year would be to 
diminish by one-quarter the number of 
architectural students who could be ad- 
mitted each fall, and to increase by one- 
third the time and money each student 
must spend. So the step is not taken. 

The evidence of public approval of the 
Pratt method is that its graduates are 
always in demand. From 80 to 85 per cent 
are assured of positions before they leave 
school. 

Students in the other courses may be- 
come textile designers, interior decorators, 
costume designers, illustrators, silver- 
smiths and goldsmiths, or may find use for 
their training as salesmen and saleswomen. 
I asked one instructor how many would 
be creatively engaged ten years after they 
left school. Perhaps one-third, he thought. 
Art, like Jordan, is a hard road to travel. 
There are many temptations to step aside. 

I brought out my favorite question: 
“‘What is the difference between the fine 
and the applied arts?’ The answer was 
not the one I had received at the Massa- 
chusetts Art School, but it had much the 
same implications. 

“In theory,” I was told, “‘there is a dis- 
tinction. In practice there needn’t be. 
What is called commercial art is simply 
art patronized by those who have goods to 
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oF anid nerves are so sensitive at a time 
of physical strain, and apprehension about pro- 
tection just adds to the burden. What comfort 
there is in complete security! What peace of mind! 
You’ll relax, and actually forget, when you wear a 
Hickory Sanitary Belt—they’re soft and light and 
easy-fitting. Be considerate of yourself! Try one of 


Chhe Belts that never bind 





Hickory Personal Necessities, SS ES Hicko 
including belts, sanitary aprons, SS AYA Il. éd 
bloomers, step-ins, etc., are SS All-Elastic 


Belt 


A favorite style 
in gentle, non- 
binding bandage 
elastic. Elastic pen- 
dants. Slip-on style 
—no fastening. Flesh 
or white; medium, 
large or extra large. 
As low as 25c; satin 
trimmed, 50c. 


Hickory Mesh 
Shield Belt 


Comfortable shield por- 
tions of soft mesh. Elastic 
only at the sides. Front 

closing with pearl buttons. 

Flesh or white; medium, 

large or extra large size. As 

low as 50c. 


Hickory Belt with 
Sateen Shield 


A soft, fabric belt with elastic only 

at the sides and on the tabs. Bone 

button at side closing. Easy to put on 

and take off. Flesh or white; waist size, 
22 to 36. As low as 50c. 


ICKORY 


Personal Necessities 
Chhe Ounce of Protection 


Made by 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


found at most good stores. If 
you don’t find them, write to 
us, mentioning your dealer’s 
name. Address, Mrs. Ruth 
Stone, 1173 W. Congress St., 
Chicago. 
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All your skin needs for a 
scientific facial— 


OMEN who have 

had to spend a 
great deal of time and 
money in beauty salons 
for scientific facial treat- 
ments will be grateful 
for the simple new home 
beauty treatment that 
Daggett & Ramsdell 
have perfected. 


It calls for just two prod- 
ucts—Daggett & Rams- 
dell’s Perfect Cold Cream 
and Vivatone, the Per- 
fect Skin Tonic. Yet this 
simple cream-and-tonic 
combination gives you 
everything that the more elaborate 
treatments offer. The cold cream, used 
as a Cleansing massage, keeps the con- 
tour and texture of the face youthful. 
Vivatone, the new skin tonic, refines 
the pores, stimulates tired muscles, 
helps banish tell-tale lines, and gives 
the skin a glowing freshness. Used 
after the daily Perfect Cold Cream 
massage, it removes any surplus cream 
left in the pores, and leaves the skin 
in perfect condition for make-up. 





Saturate a pad of absorbent cotton 
with Vivatone and apply to the face 
and neck, using a rotary motion. 
This will remove any excess cold 
cream and close the pores. Let it dry 
before applying powder. 


As soon as you feel its 
delightful cool tingle, 
fatigue seems to vanish 
from your face, leaving 
it rested and invig- 
orated. If you need a 
powder base, follow the 
facial with an applica- 
tion of Daggett & Rams- 
dell’s Perfect Vanishing 
Cream. It holds the pow- 
der evenly and gives that 
satiny finish! Perfect 
Vanishing Cream is ex- 
cellent, too, for the 
hands. Its daily use will 
keep them smooth, firm 
and beautiful. And don’t forget the 
elbows! When you dress for a sleeve- 
less gown, apply a little Perfect Van- 
ishing Cream and dust with powder. 
In tubes 10c, 25c; jars 35c, 60c. 


This scientific new facial treatment 
takes only a few minutes a day and 
is Most inexpensive. You can get Per- 
fect Cold Cream anywhere, in tubes 
and jars, priced from 10c to $1.50. Viva- 
tone costs 75c for a six ounce bottle. 





oo : Introductory Offer 40c 






DAGGETT «RAMSDELL 


Why don’t you send for one of these special Clean-up 
Kits? For only 40c, you can get a supply of Perfect 
Cold Cream, Vivatone and Perfect Vanishing Cream 
with some Daggett& Ramsdell tissues for removing cold 
cream. Enough to give the new facial a real trial. 
Regular size cold cream and vanishing cream (not 
samples) and a special bottle of Vivatone, in a 
wonderfully neat and practical container to keep in 
your desk, or carry in your bag. Mail coupon today. 
We've had so many orders for this Kit that we have 
enough two cent stamps to last a long time, so please 
send Air Mail Stamps. 
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sell—or, to look at it in another way, who 
are in the market to buy. Art has always 
needed patrons. Benvenuto Cellini had to 
deal with the Medici, the Popes and the 
King of France. Was hea free man? Was 
he untainted by commercialism? Is the 
artist worse off in our day, when he must 
make a living by catering to the tastes of 
advertisers and magazine editors? 

“Tf an advertising agency will let him 
do his best work, he—or she—need not be 
ashamed of the job. Many of our gradu- 
ates do, in fact, become directors and as- 
sistant directors in advertising agencies or 
departments. Of course there are often 
drawbacks to such a career. In some 
agencies the work is so subdivided that 
one man draws hands, another heads, an- 
other figures, and no one of the three has a 
chance to execute a complete picture. Or 
a man may slip into some specialty of 
commercial still life—he may spend his 
days drawing pickles! But at the worst he 
earns a living. And if he has ability and 
creative fire he will manage to escape into 
some broader field.” 

If it is a Rembrandt, a Cézanne or a 
Whistler who is needed it is barely possible 
that Pratt Institute is not the place to 
look for him. But—and this may be more 
important in a day when ink and paper 
are so plentiful, and there is so much 
stone, steel and cement to play with— 
Pratt’s craftsmanship is sound. Its 
pickles, if pickles they must be, will be 
good pickles! 


The seventies and eighties of the nine- 
teenth century are often spoken of with a 
kind of horror by re- 
fined people, as 
though they were a 
part of the Dark 
Ages. Perhaps they 
were. A great many 
things took place in 
them which were not 
in all ways pleasant. 
On the other hand 
they also saw the 
beginnings of move- 
ments toward civili- 
zation to which our 
own complacent gen- 
eration has fallen 
heir. Norton of Har- 
vard and Marquand 
of Princeton had 
their dreams, as we 
have seen, of a cultured America. Possi- 
bly more important in the long run were 
such schools as we have just been discuss- 
ing. Let me now add one more to the list. 
This is the Pennsylvania Museum’s School 
of Industrial Art, which came into being 
in 1876 as a direct result of the art in- 
terest aroused by the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion at Philadelphia. 


Revolt Against Ugliness 


S WAS to happen again at Chicago in 
1893, the buildings and displays of 
this exhibition gave people a new idea of 
the réle applied art might play in their 
lives. They started a revolt against un- 
necessary ugliness. They also hinted at 
what may be America’s distinctive contri- 
bution to the arts—the use of the machine 
to produce beauty. 

The aim of the Museum School is “‘to 
give workers a thorough training in the 
fundamental principles of design and the 
practical application of these to every 
branch of artistic production.” 

Design is what Lewis Carroll would have 
called a portmanteau word—it holds a 
lot. One can design a bathtub or a salon 
painting, using the same fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

But as for a century or more the best 
artistic minds did not apply themselves to 
designing bathtubs or any other common 
things, there was, in the seventies and 
eighties, and is to this day, a crying need 
for good industrial design. Huger Elliott, 
now of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City, and formerly a principal 
of the Museum School, has expressed the 
idea much better than I can. 
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“The term ‘Industrial Art,’”’ he says, 
“is used to designate the multitudinous 
objects which serve our daily needs, but 
which have been raised into the realm of 
the arts by the creative power of the de- 
signer. 

“Ttisoftheutmostimportancethatthese 
objects be of the highest artistic value, for 
they play so large a part in our daily lives 
that to have them commonplace or ugly 
means a general lowering of our standards 
of taste. 

‘Their influencemakes itself felt hour by 
hour—in our clothing, our furniture, our 
china and glass and silverware, in our 
books and magazines. 

“It might be fairly claimed that upon a 
widespread distribution of beautiful ob- 
jects of daily use depends the future artistic 
standing of the nation.” : 

When industrial art is viewed in this 
way it is nothing to apologize for. The in- 
dustrial designer, if his ideals are high, 
stands upon the firing line. One feels the 
consciousness of this fact at every school 
of applied art that is worth its salt. 


Finding Talent 


HE Museum School takes its material 

in the raw state—that is, it does not 
require a high-school education as a pre- 
requisite for admission. The student is 
judged by what he or she accomplishes 
after being admitted. 

Those who have no calling to the arts 
are likely to find themselves weeded out 
during the first year; or, if they survive 
the first, during the second. This leaves a 
selected and serious 
group to fill the 
classes during the 
third and fourth 
years. The students 
may become teach- 
ers, or they may 
specialize in design, 
in advertising, in 
illustration, in inte- 
rior decoration, in 
costuming, in pot- 
tery, or in woodwork- 
ing, metalworking or 
jewelry making. 

If the school dif- 
fers from the two 
others I have just 
described, the differ- 
ence lies, perhaps, in 
its even greater emphasis upon practical 
contacts with business and industry. Pratt 
and the Massachusetts Art School make 
these contacts, as a rule, after the student 
has graduated. The Museum School, on 
the other hand, is trying to give the techni- 
cal student something akin to the practice 
teaching commonly done by the appren- 
tice teacher. 

The prospective teachers in the Mu- 
seum School now do one and a half days 
a week of practical teaching in their third 
year, and two and a half years in their 
fourth. 

Edmondson Hussey, the principal, plans 
to have the designers and other future 
industrial workers enter upon a similar 
schedule. Thus they will become ac- 
quainted with the problems of their craft 
in a way that would be impossible in the 
school itself. They will also be putting 
themselves in the line of future employ- 
ment. 

Critics of this system maintain that it 
trains the student not in the principles of 
art but in the notions and prejudices 
which employers entertain about art. In 
fact, this is one of the battle lines of educa- 
tion in the artistic crafts. I shall not at- 
tempt to decide the issue. Time will 
decide whether the schools are to wag the 
industries, whether the industries are to 
wag the schools, or whether there is to be a 
balance of power. In the meantime there 
is no doubt that the industries are feeling 
more and more the need of the schools— 
that is, of the artistic tradition. In con- 
sequence we are getting more beautiful 
chairs, lamp stands and textile patterns— 


(Continued on Page 130) 
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AILEEN PRINGLE (above) 
Immensely proud of this beautiful negligee of real lace 
(once belonging to the Czarina Alexandra of Russia), 
which she wears in “Adam and Evil,” Aileen Pringle 
personally supervises its washing—always in Luz. 


Don Juan (right) 
Costumes of princely magnificence were used in this 
Warner Bros. picture, starring John Barrymore. They 
cost more than $300,000—and their loveliness was 
guarded by safe cleansing with Luz. 
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IN Every GREAT MOorTION PICTURE STUDIO 


costumes stay New-Looking twice as long 




















BENNETT NATHAN 


designer for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, at work in 
his studio on a new fabric pattern. “‘A box of 
Lux seems like a small thing,” says Joseph Rapf, 
wardrobe supervisor, “but it stands for dollars 
upon dollars saved in the Metro-Goldwyn studios. 
We insist upon Lux and Lux only.” 


through the use of Lux 


ITH millions of dollars invested in beautiful 

clothes for stars and players and “‘extras”’ 
—and yards upon yards of gorgeous materials for 
hangings and sets— 

the movies face a fine fabrics problem every 
woman meets—but on a gigantic scale! 

For these costumes must be kept brilliant and 
new-looking, in spite of long, hard wear. It often 
takes months to “‘shoot”’ a big picture. Costumes 
used in January may be needed again in July! 

Often, too, there are priceless historic garments 
—irreplaceable—to be cared for. 

When just one mistake might 
cost so much, motion picture 
studios dare not guess — they 
must know the best way to care 










8 out of every 10 families in cities from 
New York to San Francisco — investiga- 
tions show—save money with Lux—like 
the great studios, they find that magical, 
bland Lux suds double the wear of silks, 


chiffons, woolens and colored cottons, too. 


Lever Bros. Co. 
Cambridge, Mass, 


SO SAFE AND A LITTLE 














for their vast stock of clothes and fine fabrics. 

And they have found that the one safe way to 
cleanse all washable fabrics is with Lux! 

Through the use of Lux, the studios say, sheer, 
filmy materials and the more substantial and 
brilliant fabrics, too, stay beautifully lustrous and 
new-looking through repeated cleansings—more 
than twice as long as when washed any other way! 

Because Lux has given more than double wear to 
costumes and draperies, the studio heads tell us, 
it is now saving more than a million dollars a year 
in wardrobe expenses in the great studios of 
Hollywood. 


As Travis Banton, costume director for 
Paramount-Famous-Lasky, puts it: 


“We no longer discard costumes which have lost 
their new look because of hard wear in production. 
We ‘Lux them’—they come out looking as though 
they had never been washed—wear longer than I 
ever thought possible.” 

Now all the great motion picture studios—Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, Paramount-Famous-Lasky, Universal, 
Pathe-DeMille, Fox, First National, United Artists and 
Warner Bros.—use Luz in cleansing all washable fabrics 
—the same Lux in the same familiar blue boxes found 
in homes all over the country! 
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A. B. Arment 
(Ohio) 
$100 in One Month 











Eleanor Brown 
(Montana) 
$6 in One Day 


Don T. Banks 
(New York) 
$114 in One Month 





















































O. W. Hendee 
(Nebraska) 
$175 a Month 


Elizabeth Gibson 
(Pennsylvania) 
$200 in One Month 






W. H. Guscott 
(Ohio) 
$90 in One Month 

















(OUR QUESTION: 


How Can 
Make More Money? 


OUR ANSWER: 





UNDREDS of thousands of extra dollars are earned every 
year by the representatives of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Saturday Evening Post and The Country Gentleman. 


You are invited to share in the earnings. You will find the 
work easy and pleasant, and, above all, profitable. 


Additional Profits 


Once you get fairly started, we'll 
be in a position to offer you four 
profits for your subscriptions, two 
other payments in addition to lib- 
eral commission and bonus. 


Commissions 
For every subscription that you 
secure you will be paid a generous 
commission. 


Monthly Bonus 
In addition you will be offered a 
monthly bonus, based on your pro- 
duction. This alone may run as 
high as $300.00 a month. 


Territory 
There is no restriction on the ter- 
ritory in which you may work. 


Your Profits 
The table that follows will give some idea of the ex- 
tent of the monthly profit for part-time or full-time work: 


Average Subscription Total Monthly 
Production of Profits About 


NOE ee ee a ee - $ 5.50 
GGRURTOEENES, 4g. gs Gi a: 6: ooo) ee ef ce) 
A RSS eee ee re er ee er 
Ce SO ee mere 
Dane Gee. « ¢ < ¢ ee 4 ee et te tt ss OC 
Less than 7aday . ‘ar oe 2 » See 
Less than 10aday. . - 167.00 
Less than 14a day . - 244.00 
Less than 18 a day - 330.00 














A € NOW!: Q i you want to take advantage 
© © of this money-making oppor- 


tunity, send, now, the coupon below. There’s no obligation: 





CUT HERE 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
356 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The offer you describe looks good to me. 
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Town State 


Please rush full particulars. 
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to take only a few illustrations—than we 
used to. 

The students of the Museum School are 
not likely to become what former Mayor 
Hylan, of New York City, is reputed to 
have called ‘‘art artists.”” Yet I found ina 
cluttered basement a young enthusiast 
from New Jersey who had come to Phila- 
delphia to become a teacher; had stum- 
bled, almost by accident, into the sculpture 
room, and had known, from that moment, 
as certainly as though 
he had had direct in- 
spiration from heaven, 
that here was his life 
work. 

There was no hesi- 
tation, no doubt. He 
would live on bread 
and water, he would 
work eighteen hours 
aday; but come what 
might, a sculptor he 
would be. Such 
youngsters, very often 
with no artistic background to explain 
them, do crop up, even in the industrial art 
schools. In them, one suspects, is the 
hope of a creative America. 


Practical Influence 


AM not certain that either the Cleve- 

land School of Art or the Newcomb 
Memorial College School of Art belongs in 
a discussion of industrial art schools. 
Each, however, has its feet squarely on 
the ground. 

Each is trying to make its influence felt 
in a practical way in the everyday life of 
its community. 

The Cleveland School, founded in 1882, 
came under the direction of Henry Turner 
Bailey about a decade ago. Mr, Bailey is 
another crusading personality. His first 
task, as he will frankly confess, was to 
““sell the school to Cleveland.”’ He is still 
engaged in this enterprise, for he believes 
that no school of the arts can be highly 
useful unless the community in which it is 
placed knows it is there. But Mr. Bailey 
also accepts the modern creed of the pub- 
licity expert that it is no use to advertise 
anything not worth advertising. He has 
made a school of the fine arts which has 
the discipline and purposefulness asso- 
ciated with those which frankly call them- 
selves commercial art schools. 

The would-be artist at the Cleveland 
Art School has no more time to loaf and in- 
vite his soul than he would have at Pratt 
or the Massachusetts Art School. During 
the first year he is obliged to take the 
course laid down for all beginning stu- 
dents. After that he specializes according 
to his tastes and aptitudes. But whatever 
he takes up he works hard at it. He must 
not be absent from class without a good 
excuse. He cannot, without special per- 
mission, even leave the room in which he 
is working. Nearly half of those who 
enter drop out before the regular four-year 
course is finished—some because they are 
unable or unwilling to keep up the pace, 
others because they find themselves able 
to earn a living after two or three years’ 
training. 

Money sometimes seems the root of all 
evil, even in an art school. But even 
those students who stick to their classes 
are able to earn. 

Mr. Bailey’s undergraduate pupils have 
designed coats of arms; decorated stores 
and clubrooms; made maps, posters, 
and designs for medals and bookplates; 
painted china, and done almost every 
other kind of artistic chores that can be 
imagined. 

By degrees the business community of 
Cleveland is beginning to rely upon them, 
and they gain experience before they are 
actually cast adrift in the chilly world of 
competition. 

The practical-minded student will find 
an opportunity in commercial design, cos- 
tume illustration, advertising, interior 
decoration, jewelry making, metal work- 
ing, pottery making, or perhaps teaching. 





oe 


But those who have the genius, the incli- 
nation and the courage to seek careers 
as portrait painters, landscape artists, or 
sculptors may lay the foundations of their 
life work here. One may find beautify] 
examples in these fields executed by third 
and fourth year students of the Cleveland 
School. 

Distinguished visiting artists—Lorado 
Taft and Charles Hawthorne were recent 
ones—do a good deal to keep up the en- 
thusiasm for the more creative types of 
work and the more remote rewards. | 
should add that 
though I have used the 
masculine gender in 
speaking of the stu- 
dents in Mr. Bailey’s 
school, 75 per cent 
of the attendance is 
feminine. 

The men are gain- 
ing in numbers, as 
they are in every art 
school to which they 
are admitted, but the 
superstition that the 
esthetic is primarily an attribute of the 
gentler—or should I say once-gentler?— 
sex still holds sway in Cleveland. 

In the art courses of Newcomb College, 
set down in the lovely outskirts of New 
Orleans, mere man does not penetrate at 
all, except as an instructor or a tolerated 
visitor. Newcomb, founded in 1887 as a 
college for women, is affiliated with its 
well-known neighbor, Tulane University. 
Its founder, Mrs. Josephine Newcomb, the 
widow of a New Orleans sugar merchant, 
expressed the hope that “the education 
given should look to the practical side of 
life as well as to literary excellence.” This 
desire has been strikingly fulfilled in the 
art courses under the direction of Profes- 
sor Ellsworth Woodward, who is probably 
the South’s most distinguished educator 
in the arts. Evidence of the practical side 
of the Newcomb training may be found in 
the famous Newcomb pottery, made of 
Louisiana clay and decorated in exquisite 
blue tones with designs suggested by 
Louisiana plants, trees and flowers. New- 
comb jewelry and metal work are almost 
as well known, and deservedly so. These 
crafts are carried on commercially, under 
the school’s auspices, by specially gifted 
graduates. Other graduates earn their 
livings by them in outside employment. 


Sound Design Behind Sound Art 


HROUGHOUT every course in the 

arts at Newcomb runs the idea of a 
practical, though not necessarily a money- 
making application. One doesn’t even ask 
whether the fine and the applied arts are 
the same thing. The degree given to stu- 
dents who successfully complete the course 
is Bachelor of Design, on the theory al- 
ready mentioned that sound design is be- 
hind all sound art—behind the Parthenon, 
and also behind a well-made poster or a 
pleasingly arranged living room. 

An increasing number of Newcomb stu- 
dents earn their own livings for at least a 
few years after graduation, though most 
of them are still old-fashioned enough, 
sooner or later, to marry and become 
mothers. But it is part of the Newcomb 
plan that exactly this sort of thing should 
happen. Newcomb College, and not least 
the Newcomb School of Art, was founded 
to retain and revive the cultural heritage 
of the South, which had been impaired by 
the Civil War and by what is ironically 
known in our history as Reconstruction. 
It has been the lifelong ideal of such men 
as Ellsworth Woodward to give to the 
Southern homes they could influence a 
new conception of the art of living. They 
worked for a culture as gracious as the 
old, yet with its roots deeper in the earth. 
It is significant that they have been suc- 
cessful, not primarily by talking about 
art—not by the Norton method—but by 
teaching the actual practice of the arts and 
handicrafts. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Another article by Mr. 
Duffus will appear in an early issue. 
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‘THIS IS 
WHY 


SAID THE MAITRE D’HOTEL 


“You ask me why we al- 
ways serve Heinz Tomato 
Ketchup,” said the Mai- 
tre d’ Hotel. “Well, Pl tell 
you, sit. The fact is that a 
bottle of Heinz Ketchup 
on our table is one of 
the best advertisements 
we have for the high 
standard of our restau- 
rant. It’s the best Ketch- 
up, you know—always 
the same. It is the flavor 


that counts, that’s why.” 
* ok *% 


But what our good friend 
pechaps didn’t know, was the 
teal “why” of that flavor—an 
intriguing compliment to 
your appetite. It doesn’t just 
“happen”—be sure of that. 
With Heinz Ketchup it be- 


gins with the pedigreed seed 
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we plant ourselves in our own greenhouses. 
And with the care with which the plants 
are grown right up to the exact day of 
harvest when the vine-ripened tomatoes go 
straight into our gleaming Kitchens set 
beside the gardens themselves, so that fresh- 
ness is a part of flavor. 

Add choicest spices brought from distant 
spice countries by our own buyers—and 


exacting care at every step—and there you 


are —true Heinz flavor in every bottle. Little 


wonder the Maitre d’Hotel says it is flavor 


that counts—and that the flavor of this 
Ketchup is always the same, a flavor which 
has long made it the best selling Ketchup 
all over the world - H. J HEINZ COMPANY 


HEINZ 


AND REMEMBER— 
ALL HEINZ 57 VARIETIES ARE REASONABLE IN PRICE 
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Let Them Dance On Your F toors~ 





It ts Easy to Re-polish Them to Gleaming Beauty 











OLL back the rugs and 
tune in on station WJZ. 
Dancing feet cannot mar floors 
that are wax-polished the easy 
Johnson way. In just a few min- 
utes you can restore their flaw- 
less lustre. 


It’s as easy as it looks to wax- 
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Beautiful old floors, toned and 
preserved through the centuries 
by wax-polishing, are not least 
among the glories of Versailles. 








“The Palace of Versailles 







Wax-polished floors save you 
much work, worry and ex- 
pense. And once you have had 
waxed floors you will never be 
content with any other kind. 


Not far away from you is a 
grocery, hardware, drug, fur- 
niture, paint or department 


store that will RENT you a 








polish your floors. And after 
this is done it is much less 
work to keep them immaculate and bright. 

There is no stooping’ or kneeling. No 
soiling of hands with messy rags and pails. 
Simply spread on a thin coat of Johnson’s 
Polishing Wax. Then guide the Johnson 
Electric Polisher quickly over your floors. 
You'll find it requires no pushing—no effort 
whatever. 

But see the gleaming trail that is left be- 
hind on the dull floor! Soon the whole 
surface glows with a cheerful lustre, reflect- 
ing lights and shadows and bringing to your 
home a new, indescribable charm. 


There’s an actual money saving, too, when 
Johnson’s Polishing Wax protects your 
floors. Costly and inconvenient refinishing 
is a thing of the past, because a hard, dry, 
glass-like film guards the surface against 
wear and mars. 


Use Johnson’s Polishing Wax over var- 
nish, shellac or paint—on wood, linoleum, 
tile or composition floors—with the perfect 
assurance that they will be more beautiful 
than ever before. Unsightly traffic spots are 
banished, heel-prints disappear and the gleam- 
ing surface does not attract dust or germs. 


Johnson Electric Floor Pol- 
isher by the day or half-day at a surprisingly 
low rate. Unless your home is very large 
you can wax-polish the floor of every room 
in just a few hours. Be sure to include the 
kitchen linoleum, where wax-polishing 
proves a real labor saver. 

Telephone your nearest grocery store of 
dealer today and arrangeto RENT aJohnson 
Electric Floor Polisher for any day you wi:h. 
Or purchase one for your own exclusive 
use. The Household size Polisher sells in 
the U. S. A. at $42.50 and our De Lvxe 
Floor Polisher (for large areas) at $68.0. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, “The Floor Finishing Authorities’ RACINE, WISCONSIN 





(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


JOHNSONS POLISHING WAX 


PASTE or LIQUID™ CLEANS~-POLISHES-PRESERVES-PROTECTS 
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The Youngest Generation 


(Continued from Page 40) 


is to place an inverted saucer in the 
bottom of a large pail, set the bottle of 
milk on the saucer and fill the pail with 
cool water up to the level of the milk in 
the top of the bottle. Then place the pail 
on the stove and let the water come to a 
boil. As soon as the water is boiling, re- 
move the pail from the stove, cover it with 
alieavy cloth and let it stand for half an 
hour. Then take out the bottle of milk 
and cool it quickly by holding it under 
cold running water, or by placing it in cold 
water, and put it in the refrigerator where 
it must be kept at a temperature below 
50° Fahrenheit until it is used. 

The care of the milk in the home is of 
the greatest importance. It is easy to re- 
member the rule of the three C’s—clean, 
covered and cold. Following this rule 
means safer milk and healthier babies. A 
good refrigerator is needed in every home 
where there is a baby or young children so 
that milk as well as their other food may 
be kept at a cool even temperature. If 
milk is left uncared for until it gets warm, 
even if it is pasteurized, it soon becomes 
unfit for use and may cause serious stom- 
ach and bowel disturbances. Never give 
your baby any milk that has been frozen, 
for this too may make him very ill. The 
signposts of safe milk are pasteurization, 
absolute cleanliness and 
a temperature kept just 
below 50 degrees. 

If your baby is sub- 
ject to colic, here are 
some hints for prevent- 
ing this troublesome 
ailment. Sometimes 
the attacks and pain of 
colic are due to over- 
feeding—too rich food 
or the wrong kind of 
food—but more often 
the pain and distress 
that come directly 
after feeding are simply 
indications that the 
baby has swallowed air 
with his food. I have al- 
ready told you in a pre- 
vious article how these 
attacks may be relieved 
by holding the baby up- 
right over your shoulder and patting his 
back gently immediately after each feed- 
ing time. But it is far better to prevent 
the pain that is due to this cause by mak- 
ing sure that no air is swallowed when 
feeding. Holding the baby in your arms 
while he is nursing and keeping the feed- 
ing bottle at the right angle so that air 
cannot enter the nipple is one of the best 
and surest ways. Another, and one that 
is too often neglected, is the surety that 
the hole in the nipple is of the right size so 
that the milk flows through it in the right 
quantity. 


= 


= 


Regulating the Nipple 


LL babies do not nurse with the same 
degree of strength. Feeble and deli- 
cate babies need the help that is given by 
a fairly free flow of milk from the nipple. 
Strong and vigorous babies are apt to 
grasp the nipple more firmly and so the 
drops of milk should come more slowly. 
It is best to buy nipples without any holes 
and to make the opening of the right size 
by using a needle that has been sterilized 
by boiling or by being held in a hot flame 
fora moment. A little practice will show 
you how large the hole should be to give 
the best rate of flow of the milk for your 
baby. In order to be sure that the milk is 
coming from the nipple in the proper way, 


bold the bottle, when half filled, at a down- 


ward angle. Do not shake out the drops; 
let them flow naturally and evenly. 

If the bottle is full of milk the rate of 
the flow will be greater, and if the bottle 
is nearly empty the rate of the flow will 
be lessened. 










Sometimes your doctor will advise you 
to use a cereal water in place of plain 
water when modifying the milk for your 
baby. The most commonly used cereal 
waters are those made from barley, oat- 
meal and rice. Barley water is best made 
with the prepared flour, using one level 
tablespoonful of the flour carefully stirred 
in a little cold water until it is a smooth 
paste or solution. Pour this into a pint of 
boiling water containing a pinch of salt. 
Cook in a double boiler for thirty minutes, 
strain and add enough boiled water to 
bring it up to the original pint. To make 
the rice or oatmeal water, use one heaping 
tablespoonful of the cereal; the rice 
should be well washed and soaked over- 
night. Add this to a pint of water with a 
pinch of salt. Boil for three hours in a 
double boiler, adding enough water from 
time to time to keep the quantity up to a 
pint. Strain through a fine sieve. All 
cereal waters should be kept covered and 
cool until used. 


Suggestions for Oil Bath 


ABIES who are undernourished or fee- 
ble and those who have an easily irri- 
tated skin may not react well to the daily 
soap and water bath. If your baby seems 
tired and his skin is not 
the healthy, rosy pink 
we look for after a bath, 
I would suggest that the 
water bath be omitted 
for a while and that in 
its place you gently rub 
his body each day with 
olive oil. Use a soft 
stroking motion with no 
pressure, and only the 
amount of the oil that 
can be readily absorbed 
by the skin. These oil 
baths are also excellent 
when there is a tend- 
ency toward chafing. 
To prevent heat 
rashes and to relieve 
them if they are al- 
ready present, it is 
necessary to be sure 
that your baby is not 
burdened with too much or too warm 
clothing. I am going to talk to you about 
the right type of clothes for babies in a 
later article, but this is so important that 
it must be mentioned here. If the rash is 
due to some digestive disturbance, it will 
be necessary to search for the offending 
cause in the feeding and correct that. But 
in both cases you will find that the use of 
bran or soda baths will soothe the irritation 
and make the baby much more comfort- 
able and happy. It is a good idea to have 
a supply of bran bags on hand so that they 
will be ready for use at any time. To make 
them, pour a cupful of bran in a square of 
cheesecloth and tie the top together with a 
piece of string. Have the bath water in 
the tub at a temperature of from 90 to 
95° Fahrenheit, and squeeze one or two of 
the bags in the water until the latter is of 
amilky color. Let the baby sit in the bath 
for three or four minutes, bathing him 
gently, but with no rubbing. Pat the 
body dry with a very soft towel. 

And finally, I want to speak of perhaps 
the most important signpost of all on our 
road to baby health. From the time the 
baby is born and all through his life he 
needs plenty of water to drink. This may 
be given to him from a feeding bottle or 
with a cup and spoon. The water must be 
pure and slightly warm. Starting with at 
least a tablespoonful midway between 
each two feeding periods, you can increase 
the amount until the baby is drinking all 
the water that he will without overurging. 
Water inside and outside of the body, with 
plenty of fresh air and sunshine, points the 
way to health for babies as well as for those 
of us who have left babyhood far behind. 


“We feared she would be 
marked for life!” 


“There was 
a sudden burst 


of flame...acry” 


*CUCH an accident will never 

happen to my child,” you 
say. Probably not. But the fact 
remains:— Yearly, burns take their 
toll of thousands of little ones— 
in unbelievable pain, disfigure- 
ment— worse. 


Even the smallest burn, neglected, 
may bring its aftermath of deadly 
infection. Take every precaution. 
Be ready. Keep Unguentine al- 
ways at hand! 


Unguentine is the famous surgical 





FREE — a trial tube — Unguentine 


dressing used by physicians the 
country over. It mercifully eases the 
pain of a burn almost as soon as you 
put it on; it protects the wound, 
stands continually on guard against 
infection. Soon, normally, rapidly, 
the injured tissue is completely healed. 


Most remarkable, most consoling 
of all, with Unguentine, even when 
the burn is severe, almost invariably 
no scar is left. 


Spread Unguentine liberally on all 
burns, large or small: if necessary, 
bandage lightly. Invaluable, too, for 
scratches, cuts and bruises. At your 
druggist’s—50 cents. The Norwich 
Pharmacal Company, Norwich, N.Y. 


OnE day last October, while I was doing 
some heavy pressing, my electric iron 
turned on its side. I was pressing with such 
force when my wrist hit the iron that the 
burn went very deep... The burn became 
so terribly inflamed I was afraid it couldn’t 
be healed. 

“A friend told me to use Unguentine. I got 
a tube and spread on a thick coat and bound 
with gauze. [kept this up night and morning. 

“In a few days the burn was completely 
healed. Without a scar! I certainly do 
praise Unguentine.”’ 


The surgical dressing 
physicians use 














Tue NorwicH PHARMACAL Company, 
Department J-38, Norwich, N. Y. 


Please send me a free trial tube of Unguentine 


and “What To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 
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S) clecting Ftouschold Towels 


% 

ey towel. But tall piles of towels, all different, be- 
“| hind the counters of a linen shop—these consti- 

A 'e4| tute a problem to most brides. Indeed, many 

ite) housekeepers of long standing do not have all the 
sefiohiaasine they need to buy as wisely as possible. Which 
will wear best? Which will absorb water best? The answers 
to these two chief questions for any kind of towel are matters 
of actual textile knowledge. The other buying questions of 
size, variety and quantity are matters more of personal 
choice and circumstance, though even here some general 
hints may help. 

With the exception of bath towels, which are always of 
cotton, towelings offer you as choice of fibers either flax or 
cotton or a mixture of the two— 
the durability depending on the 
kind of fiber used and the manner 
of its spinning and weaving. 

The flax gives you your linen 
towel, which absorbs water rapidly 
and dries with equal rapidity— 
more so than cotton of the same 
weight and wear, or texture. Also 
it is smooth to the touch and lus- 
trous to the eye. It is considered 
easier to launder than cotton be- 
cause stains are more easily re- 
moved and because, under proper 
laundering conditions, it grows 
whiter with age. Again, flax fiber 
is stronger than cotton fiber and 
therefore, all conditions being - 
equal, will wear longer. Another 
point to consider is that linen material of good quality does 
not lint, while cotton does shed lint, or fuzz, with wear. 

On the other hand, cotton is cheaper; and in spite of the 
superiority of linen, a well-cleaned, soft-spun and soft-woven 
cotton material without dressing does give useful and ade- 
quate service. A yarn is called “soft”? when it is twisted 
loosely; a tight twisting makes it much harder. 





Weave Versus Wear 


THIRD choice—towels made from a combination of linen 
and cotton—is satisfactory to many people, particularly 
if the cotton has been mercerized to give it the satiny appear- 
ance of the linen. This combination weave is,often called 
union weave or union toweling. The linen gives it the 
needed quickness in absorption and the cotton reduces the 
price so that a construction with well-balanced thread count 
of yarn of high tensile strength will give good service both 
from the practical and from the economic standpoint. 

In face towels you have a choice of plain or twill or satin 
weave. The latter produces the lustrous damasks whose 
beauty is so tempting. The design is made by bringing the 
filling—that is, the crosswise, or woof—threads to the sur- 
face to form a background for the figures, which are made by 
bringing the warp threads to the surface. There is no right 
or wrong side to damask, because the sets of threads which 
form the background and the design on one side reverse 
themselves on the opposite side of the towel and design be- 
comes background and background becomes design. 

However, it may be a comfort to those who cannot afford 
damask to know that it is not considered able to give the 
hard service that twill weave does, first because the con- 
struction of the satin weave is not so firm and strong as twill, 
and second, it is seldom that as hard-twisted a yarn is used 
in damask as in the construction of the twill-weave designs 
such as huckaback, bird’s eye and goose eye. Then there is 
the variation of the plain weave found in the small geometric 
designs on hand and face towels. Also the heavy hand tow- 
eling called honeycomb is made by another variation of the 
plain weave; and this makes a particularly good towel for 
absorption when a soft or medium yarn is used. 





Bath towels are ‘iit or ribbed, with color effects 
or not. The écru linen one is the athlete’s choice. 


By ROSAMOND C. Cook 


As to coloring, remember that your colored borders—and 
the colored stripes in tea and glass towels—will be made of 
cotton, since it takes the dye better than linen, which could 
not be made ‘“‘fast.’”’ Another use of the word “color” in 
connection with towels refers to the difference in the degree 
of bleaching of those made of linen. When the color is pure 
white, it is called ‘‘full bleached.’’ When similar to a deep 
écru the term is “quarter bleach.”’ And “silver bleach”’ de- 
scribes the shade midway between the two extremes and 
similar in color to the so-called ‘‘oyster.”” Many people 
prefer the partly bleached goods for its soft color and also 


bi 





best 


Varieties of weaves and materials allow many choices 
of face towels, but use and cost make selection simple. 


because they feel that it has added strength, particularly in 
these days when bleaching is done mostly by chemicals in- 
stead of by the old-fashioned way of spreading on the grass 
for dew and sunshine to whiten. 

The size and variety of the towel supply depend a good 
deal on laundering facilities and on one’s pocketbook. Two 
ordinary face towels a week for each person is a reasonable 
allowance—except for small boys who do most of their wash- 
ing on that article, and for a man of the house who may work 
with grimy materials. And a few guest and hand towels, in- 
stead of adding to the burden of laundering, really lighten it; 
for, intended to be laundered after each use, they are very 
small and easy to ‘“‘do up.” 

The selection of the size is largely a matter of personal 
choice. Large towels give an impression of luxury; but from 
the practical standpoint they are probably not so economical 
as the medium size, since money is invested in material 
which is not really used. If you examine a worn towel, you 





The stripes of kitchen towels are of cotton, if “dye 
fast” and patterns are chosen according to use. 


will find itis the center that is worn; and the larger the towel, 
the larger the unworn part to be discarded or used over in 
some other way. Generally speaking, towels are not well 
standardized in size and there is far greater variety of sizes 
sold in the shops than is necessary. The most popular sizes 
for ordinary bathroom use—though there are others—are: 


FACE TOWELS GUEST AND HAND TOWELS 
INCHES INCHES 


27x42 or 45 or 46 16x24 or 27 
24x42 or 46 15x22 
22x38 or 40 or 42 14x20 


Of course all toweling materials can be bought by the yard 
and hemmed by hand or machine. But the selection of pat- 
tern is not so large and one must 
forgo the end borders that make 
attractive the damask, huckaback 
and Turkish toweling. 

And this brings us to bath 
towels—an entirely separate 
study. 

Always made from cotton— 
with but one exception men- 
tioned later—the yarn is moder- 

ately hard spun, and is woven with 
two sets of warp, or lengthwise, 
threads and one filling thread into 
terry cloth, or Turkish toweling. 
The extra set of warp threads 
forms into loops between the rows 
of filling and so produces a soft 
pile surface capable of absorbing 
a large quantity of water. 

The two most common defects to guard against in buying 
Turkish toweling are a tendency for the pile to pull out and 
the failure of the background threads to withstand strain. 
The cause of ‘‘running”’ pile threads is a looseness in weaving 
construction, and not enough filling threads between the pile 
loops to hold them firmly. Examination of varying qualities 
of terry. cloth will reveal in the poorest only one filling thread 
between each set of loops, and as the quality improves there 
will be found three, four, five and six filling threads firmly 
packed between the rows of loops. Again, in the poorer 
qualities a “‘single”’ yarn is used for the warp, while in the 
better qualities “‘ply’’ yarn is used. Translated into un- 
derstandable terms, this means the difference in strength 
between fibers spun into one thread, “‘singles,” and a thread 
made up of two or more singles spun together, or “ply.” 


Price Versus Quality 


O SHOW the housekeeper that price does not always 

indicate quality, and may merely mean increased size, 4 
bulletin of the Standardization Committee of the Textile 
Section of the American Home Economic Association gives 
the following table of comparison of five towels. Of the figures 
for tensile strength, the first refers to the warp strength 
and—to be exact—indicates the number of pounds of pull- 
ing weight needed by an instrument called a tensile-strength 
tester to break a strip of material one inch wide taken length- 
wise of the goods. The second figure has the same signifi 
cance for woof, or filling, strength, indicating the number of 
pounds’ pull needed to break one inch of the goods take 
on the width. The table reads: 


TENSILE 
PRICE SIZE STRENGTH 

| Serer eer $ .15 32x18 21—52 

AAR = 29 42x22 21—63 

ea ee eae -50 46x24 21—38 

SAIN he 1.00 48x26 62—51 

Se tae ea ice 1.50 48x26 31—22 


Thus Number 2 at twenty-five cents is a better bargail 
than Number 3 at fifty cents because it has greater tensile 


(Continued on Page 145) 
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ae | have it separate during the process of preparation 
te ‘| is a question that still interests and. puzzles many 


p rea og ts are not satisfied with the mere manual prepara- 
tion of foods but are curious to know and understand the 
whys and wherefores determining uniform results. Once 
these are understood one will enjoy the assurance and confi- 
dence that otherwise may or may not come after long periods 
of experience and hours of practice. 

There is little wonder that mayonnaise is one of the foods 
upon which we have turned our thoughts and study. It not 
only brings out the flavor of food used in com- 
bination with it to form salads, but it acts as 
the basis of such salad dressings as Thousand 
Island, Russian, sauce tartare and others. 

The ingredients used in the preparation of 
mayonnaise are common knowledge to the aver- 
age woman and there is no great secret as to 
kind and amount. A recipe always calls for 
egg, oil, acid and seasonings; the proportion 
varying slightly, depending upon the kind of oil 
and whether a whole egg, egg yolks or egg 
whites are used. To a whole egg one cup of oil 
is ordinarily used with one tablespoonful each 
of vinegar and lemon juice. The proportions for the season- 
ing may vary with taste, but a good guide to this quantity is 
half a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter teaspoonful of mustard, 
a dash of white pepper and a teaspoonful of powdered sugar. 
Powdered sugar is better than granulated because it dis- 
solves more quickly and gives smoother results. Should you 
use only an egg yolk, you will need three-quarters cupful of 
oil, while if only an egg white is used half a cupful of oil will 
give best results. The use of egg white alone will give good 
results, but the rich yellow color will be missing, which is 
quite disappointing to some people. It may also not be as 
satisfactory on standing as when some or all egg yolks are 
used. The reason for this will be made clear later on. 

Just as there is flexibility in the amounts and choice of the 
ingredients, so is flexibility possible in the methods of com- 
bining them. This, however, is a much more important fac- 
tor in determining the results. An excellent method is to stir 
the vinegar and lemon juice into the mixed seasonings and 
add this to the egg yolk. The oil is then added, about two 
tablespoonfuls at a time, beating about a minute after ad- 
ding each portion and then resting a little while, about half 
a minute, after each beating. This rest period tends to make 
the dressing more stable and keeps it from separating. 
Much in the way of permanent stability is 
also assured by allowing the finished product 
to stand quietly for a fullhour. This is consid- 
ered such an important item in preparing and 
handling commercial mayonnaise that in order 
to avoid vibration involved in shipment it is 
a common practice to have trucks equipped 
with special springs to reduce the shock. 


Avoiding “Separation” 


HAT then causes separating and how may 

it be avoided otherwise than by the above 
suggestion of rest periods? The answer is that 
we must use an emulsifying agent—that is, 
something to hold the oil and water of the vin- 
egar and lemon juice together, for we all know 
that while mixing them thoroughly with a ro- 
tary beater does blend them for the time being 
as, for instance, in the case of French salad 
dressing, they do not long remain so, for the 
oil, which was broken into globules of fat, soon 
gathers together and separates from the wa- 
ter of the vinegar, which accounts 
for having to shake the bottle 
of French dressing each time be- 
fore using. The emulsifying agent 
coats each globule of fat after these 
are formed by the beating process 
and prevents them from coalescing 
and joining together upon contact 
with one another. 

One of several emulsifying agents 
possible in making mayonnaise is 
ezg yolk, which in itself is a natural 
emulsion. That is why, when may- 
onnaise has separated, one may 
recover it by beating it gradually 
into an additional egg yolk. 

And, of course, since successful 
mayonnaise is an emulsion, it also ” 
acts as an emulsifying agent; so 








Starting with a starch filler also avoids “separating.” 
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eAn Understanding 


of -Mayonnaisé 
With Practical Suggestions 


By VICTORIA CARLSSON 


that an excellent additional precaution when you start to 
make mayonnaise is to add about two tablespoonfuls of old 
mayonnaise to the mixture of egg, acid and seasoning before 
adding oil. 

Another way to prevent separating is not to beat the mix- 
ture too long or too hard when adding the oil; this accounts 
for the rest periods already advised. The reason being that 
by overbeating you not only break the oil into globules as 
you plan to do but you also break the water of the lemon 
juice and vinegar into droplets instead of allowing it to re- 
main in a continuous layer in which the coated oil globules 
float. 

Then another frequent cause for lack of stability is too rap- 
idly adding the oil. This means that there has been no chance 
for its being properly broken into small enough globules, and 
the dressing remains thin as well as of poor permanency. 
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Try blending jelly with mayonnaise 7 a fruit salad. 





Separation, or demulsification, as it is technically known, is 
also due to changes in temperature. This is easily explained 
by the fact that oil when heated expands more than water 
and when cooled it also contracts to a greater extent, thus 
setting in operation forces which break the protecting film 
on the oil droplets and let them combine again. It is thus 
always a good rule to keep mayonnaise at a fairly constant 
temperature. Freezing completely breaks the emulsion. A 
further note: In the past entirely too much emphasis has 
been placed upon the cooling of all ingredients and utensils 
at the time of making; a successful dressing can be prepared 
with all the ingredients warm—if they are at the same tem- 
perature; here, too, the important point is uniformity. 

After your dressing is made, always keep it 
in a tightly covered jar as still another preven- 
tive of separating. Otherwise the film on the 
droplets becomes dry and brittle, which causes 
it to break, allowing all the droplets to run to- 
gether. 

Then sometimes separation is due to spoilage 
of the emulsifying agent, or the addition of any 
substance which is soluble in both the oil and 
the vinegar; also because of too much salt. 

There are still further methods and sugges- 
tions for preventing separation. For one thing, 
egg yolk and mayonnaise itself are not the 
only emulsifying agents that can be employed. Others are 
flour, starch, gelatin, whole egg and egg white. Of these, 
flour is the one very frequently chosen. In this case it is 
spoken of as a filler and is used by mixing it with oil in the 
proportion of two tablespoonfuls of oil to six of flour. Mix 
until well blended, then gradually pour into it one cupful 
of boiling water. Cook until thick and smooth, cover and 
cook over hot water five minutes; cool thoroughly and add 
a mixture made of four tablespoonfuls of vinegar—or vine- 
gar and lemon juice—and one-quarter teaspoonful of dry 
mustard, two teaspoonfuls of salt, and sugar to taste. Beat 
in two egg yolks and gradually one cupful of salad oil. 


Regarding its Use 


>. will find that this recipe produces a mayonnaise 
dressing highly satisfactory in all respects, and one that 
may be used with any type of salad food, such as meat, vege- 
tables, fruit, fish, egg, legumes or cheese. Also it combines 
well with chili sauce, chopped olives, onions and pickles or 
other similar relishes. Then, too, it may be thinned for fruit 
salad with whipped cream. Another interesting variety of 
mayonnaise for fruit salad is made by using 
three-quarters of mayonnaise to one-quarter 
of strawberry or currant jam or a marmalade. 
And have you ever tried about two table- 
spoonfuls of slivered candied ginger to a cup- 
ful of mayonnaise as a novelty dressing for a 
fruit salad? The flavor blends particularly 
well with salads made of grapefruit, orange 
and pineapple. 

There are many stories connected with may- 
onnaise, all perhaps quite legendary. But all of 
them accept as the country of its origin France, 
which is still so noted for its famous chefs and 
their marvelous sauces. Some very old cook- 
books wrote it Bayonnaise, because it was 
thought to have come first from the old forti- 
fied town of Bayonne, noted for its salad oils. 
Another story—and I give it just as it came 
to me—relates that it derived its name from 
an old Provencal word ‘‘mahonnes,”’ meaning 
to mix salad; and that later a suffix ‘‘aisse”’ 
was added because of the old custom of the 
youngest and prettiest lady in the family do- 
ing the mixing. Still a third tale, this one an 

example of the proverb that “‘ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention,” 
lays the origin of both dressing 
and name to an accident that hap- 
pened to the chef of one Duke of 
Mayonne in the days of yore. 
This chef was preparing a special 
salad dressing made with cream 
; and suddenly discovered that the 
{ cream was sour. As a daring ex- 
periment he substituted olive oil— 
and the result was such a success 
that it became a favorite dish. 
But instead of bearing the name 
of the resourceful and lucky chef, 
i it lives through the ages as may- 
| onnaise in honor of the duke, his 
- master—who had had nothing to 
do with it but eat it and relish it. 
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As Beauty 
Experts 


Remove Cold Cream 


This new way saves expensive 
laundry and safeguards your 
complexion. 





7-Day Test Free 


OU need cold cream as a beauty aid 

. as a cleanser, as a powder base. 

But skin specialists tell you it often clogs 

the pores, lets the skin become sallow, 

greasy, actually rubs germs into the skin 
—if it 1s not properly removed. 

That’s why this new method of remov- 
ing cold cream is so important. Towels 
are not only expensive (because cream 
ruins them, you know) but they are 
often too harsh for delicate skin. ‘‘Cold 
cream cloths,’’ used time and again with- 
out laundering, carry infection. 

To meet the requirements of modern 
beauty culture, a new product has been 
perfected—called Kleenex ’Kerchiefs. 
These gossamer light, super-absorbent 
sheets remove cold cream, make-up, etc., 
without rubbing—gently, effectively. They 
absorb all surplus oils. They leave your 
skin fresh, radiant, free of impurities. 
And... they are most economical. 

Stage and screen stars were first to 
recognize their invaluable aid—women 
whose complexions are their fortunes. 


FOR COLDS 


For colds, Kleenex ’Kerchiefs eliminate 

damp handkerchiefs, possible reinfection 

and irritation. You use them once, then 

discard them. Absorbent, non-irritating, 
economical. 


KLEENEX 


ABSORBENT 


KERCHIEFS 


At all drug or toilet goods counters 
In 2 size packages (sheets 90 sq. in.). Introductory size ; 
(generous supply) 25c. Regular size (230 sheets) soc. 


7-Day Supply — FREE 


L. H. J.-2 








KLEENEX CoO., 

Lake-Michigan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Please’ send without expense to me a 

sample packet of Big Kleenex 'Kerchiefs 
—absorbent—as offered. 
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HILE we in 
America are 
known for 


our delicious frozen 
desserts and many 
delectable fruit 
combinations as 
well, we turn to the 
English homemaker 
for help and inspira- 
tion in satisfying 
our taste for unu- 
sual winter pud- 
dings. 

To have at hand 
a number of such 
pudding recipes 
from which to select 
just the right one to 
furnish the climax 
to an otherwise sim- 
ple dinner is a great 
help in winter menu 
making. This is 
especially true be- 
cause such excellent 
puddings can be 
made from staple 
supplies and what- 
ever flavoring suits 
the appetite; as, for 
instance, chocolate, marmalade, lemon, 
dried or candied fruit, and so on. Some 
may be baked and others steamed, and no 
matter what your choice from this group, 
each will be light and fluffy, with a pene- 
trating delicacy, if you follow the direc- 
tions carefully. 

None will be more appetizing or popular 
than: 


Steamed @hocolate Pudding 


4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Melted Butter 
1 Cupful of Sugar 


2 Eggs 
214 Cupfuls of Flour 


3 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Milk 
21% Squares of Bitter 
Chocolate 


ORK the sugar into the melted but- 

ter very gradually and then add the 
well-beaten eggs and some of the dry in- 
gredients, mixed and thoroughly sifted 
together. 

Stir in the remainder alternately with 
the milk; add the melted chocolate, and 
blend well. Pour into a well-oiled mold, 
filling it two-thirds full. Over the top tie 
very tightly a piece of waxed paper and 
one of ‘cheesecloth dipped in flour, and 
steam for two hours. 

This pudding molds beautifully and 
may he interestingly served when steamed 
in either a tube cake pan or a large baking- 
powder can, especially if accompanied by 
either of the following sauces: 


@Ghocolate Foam Sauce 


4 Cupful of Melted 
Butte 


utter 
4 Teaspoonful of Al- 
mond Essence 


1 Cupful of Confection- 
ers’ Sugar 

1 Well-Beaten Egg 

1 Square of Bitter 
Chocolate 





An ordinary tube cake pan is an excellent substitute for a pudding mold 
if heavy waxed paper and floured cheesecloth are tied tightly over it. 





A light, fluffy chocolate pudding is a most palatable climax for a winter dinner. 


Delicious English Puddings 
for Winter Dinners 


By Sypit GAYFoRD RHIND 


DD the sugar slowly to the well- 
beaten egg and stir in the other in- 
gredients. Equally simple is: 


eAlmond Cream Sauce 


1 Egg White 
44 Teaspoonful of Al- 
mond Extract 


Y Cupful of Butter 
1 Cupful of Powdered 
Sugar 


UB the butter to a cream, work in the 
sugar and then the almond extract. 
Beat the whole into an egg white, beating 
until light with a rotary beater. For a 
pleasant surprise of a pudding which, when 
turned out, is topped with a custard: 


Baked Lemon Pudding 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter 
1 Cupful of Sugar 
4 Tablespoonfuls of 


Flour 
¥ Teaspoonful of Salt 


3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Lemon Juice 
Grated Rind of 
One Lemon 


3 Eggs 
14% Cupfuls of Milk 


REAM the butter and then rub the 
sugar into it gradually. Add flour, salt, 
and the grated lemon rind and juice, then 
a mixture of the well-beaten egg yolks 
and milk. Fold in the stiffly beaten egg 
whites and pour into an oiled baking dish. 
Bake in a pan in an inch of boiling water 
in a moderate oven—375° F.—for about 
three-quarters of an hour. 
Another hot pudding, but one served 
from the baking dish, is: 


Baked Date-Pecan Pudding 


144 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
3% Comal of Chopped 


ates 
1% Cupful of Chopped 
Pecans 


3 Eggs 
34 Cupful of Granu- 
lated Sugar 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 


Flour 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


erg 


EAT the eggs to 

a foam and add 

the sugar slowly. 
Complete the bat- 
ter by adding a mix- 
ture of the sifted 
dry ingredients 
combined with the 
nuts and dates. 
When well blended 
pour into a deep 
oiled baking dish 
and sprinkle lightly 
with cinnamon; 
then cook ina 
slow oven—325° 
F.—for about three- 
quarters of an hour. 
If yours isa home 
where orange mar- 
malade is popular, 
or if you have 
frequent week-end 
guests who are par- 
tial to it, the bril- 
liancy of flavor and 
color that it imparts 
will add this pud- 
ding to your list of 





favorites: 
Marmalade Pudding 
1% Tablespoonfuls of ¥% Cupful of Flour 
Butter 44 Teaspoonful of 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Baking Soda 
Sugar 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


2 Eggs Orange Marmalade 


REAM the butter well, add the sugar 

gradually, and then the eggs, well 
beaten. Stir in the flour, soda and salt all 
thoroughly sifted together, and mix to a 
fairly stiff batter with about three-eighths 
of a cupful of the marmalade. (The exact 
quantity will vary according to its con- 
sistency.) Pour into a mold for steaming. 
Tie the paper and floured cloth over the 
top as usual and steam for one and a half 
hours. This pudding is unusual both in 
appearance and flavor, and will be long 
remembered. 

Perhaps your family demands figs. If 
so, and if you are fond of tart sauce ac- 
companiments, you may prefer lemon 
sauce with: 


Steamed Fig Pudding 


34 Pound of Figs 
1% Cupfuls of Milk 
¥% Pound of Beef Suet 
144 Cupfuls of Dried Sugar 
Bread Crumbs 


1 Teaspoonful of Pow- 
114 Cupfuls of Flour dered Nutmeg 
3 Eggs 


21% Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
1 Cupful of Brown 


TEW the figs, chopped coarsely, in 
milk for twenty minutes. In the mean- 
time, combine with the suet, chopped to 
resemble a coarse meal, the bread crumbs, 
flour, sugar and nutmeg; then stir in the 
beaten eggs and finally the figs and milk. 
When the mixture is well blended, pour 
into a mold to steam for two hours and 
serve unmolded. 





In improvising a steamer be sure that the perforations are made in a pan 
that fits tightly over the one for water and that its lid also fits very closely. 
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‘hen a little girl needs 


her mother most 


To help you guide her—these new, 


simple plans at home and at school 


N the years between 8 and 12, a new set of influ- 

ences begins to shape a child’s character and 
abits. The books she reads—the other children 
she plays and works with at school. 

What questions she asks! She who has been 


wholly yours begins to have notions of her own. 

It is a period that calls for wise handling, to en- 
courage the development of her own personality 
and yet build sound habits into it. 

It is during this period when mothers most often 
have cause to worry about the child’s eating habits 
—particularly the tendency to slight breakfast en- 
tirely, or to eat an inadequate one. 

So widespread are bad breakfast habits at these 


ages that school authorities have become seriously 
concerned about them. They have started a nation- 
wide movement to help you—to enlist your child’s 
interest in carrying out the better breakfast program. 


This program stresses particularly the need, 
which you recognize, for a hot cereal breakfast. In 
over 60,000 schoolrooms today this slogan is dis- 
played on the walls: 


‘*Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast’ 


Tests in the schools of many great cities, such as 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
have shown that children show marked improve- 
ment both in their studies and in their entire health 
when they are given a hot cereal regularly in the 
morning. 

And you, of course, know from your own expe- 
rience that when your child goes off to school with 
a good hot cereal like Cream of Wheat inside her, 
she is really prepared to meet the demands of her 
morning’s work. 

The reasons why, for over 30 years, both mothers 
and health authorities have recommended Cream of 
Wheat as the ideal ot cereal for children are these: 
1. It supplies in abundance just the energy-giving 
food elements needed most by little minds and 
bodies. 

2. Cream of Wheat is so quickly digested, contain- 
ing none of the harsh, indigestible parts of the wheat. 


3. Children love its creamy richness, so easily varied 
by adding raisins, dates or prunes while cooking. 


This little precaution which means so much to 
your children’s future—begin it now. The simple 
plan described below will help you guide them at 
the breakfast table. Start them off to school every 
morning ready for a good day’s work. No doubt 
there is a package of Cream of Wheat in your pan- 
try now. If not, your grocer has it. Give your 
children a hot bowl of Cream of Wheat for break- 
fast—regularly. 

Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
In Canada made by Cream of Wheat Company, 
Winnipeg. English address, Fassett & Johnson 
Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 1. 





FREE —t¢his simple plan works wonders with children 





What mothers write us about this plan 
shows the splendid results it is bringing 
in over 30,000 homes. “‘The H. C 
idea appealed strongly to our children. A 
hot cereal breakfast was demanded at 


once and the first star applied.” (Mrs. E. 
F. H., Hinsdale, Ill.) ‘‘ Until she received 
your poster and gold stars, my little girl 
didn’t eat hot cereal once a month. Now 
she eats it at least five times a week. We 


. B. club 


are so thankful.” (Mrs. E. L., Demopolis, 
Ala.) ‘“‘Many thanks for the poster and 
stars you sent me. Never before could I 
get my son to eat a hot cereal breakfast.” 
(Mrs. S. E. T., Glenn, Cal.) 
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To Mothers: A plan that arouses your children’s inter- 


* est in a hot cereal breakfast and makes 
them want to eat it regularly. A youngsters’ club, with badges 
and a secret, with gold stars and colored wall charts. A plan that 
children work out for themselves. All material free—sent direct 
to your children together with a letter addressed to them person- 
ally and a sample box of Cream of Wheat. Just mail coupon to 
Dept. B-21, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Name of child 
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- To co-operate with your health program 
To Teachers: we have had prepared by an experienced 


teacher a plan to interest children in eating a proper breakfast. 
It has been successfully used in 60,000 schools to teach the idea of 
a hot cereal breakfast to groups of different ages. And, just as im- 
portant, it enlists the co-operation of mothers. The entire plan 
will be sent free to teachers or any school official. Mail coupon to 
Dept. B-21, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WOMEN DELIGHT IN ITS EASE AND BEAUTY 


The LaSalle obeys the feminine hand instantly, 
with only the slightest effort. That is one of 
many reasons why it 1s so strongly favored by 
women. Try it yourself—any one of the nu- 
merous models. You will not only be delighted 


with the way it responds to. your lightest 


finger touch; but you will revel in the La Salle 
luxury and rare beauty that have studded its 
roster of ownership with the names of sophis- 
ticated judges—the famous, the beautiful and 
the arbiters of fashion. Is there any sound reason 


why your name, too, should not grace this list? 


You may possess a La Salle on the liberal term~payment plan of the 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation — the appraisal value of your 
car acceptable as cash — priced from $2495 to $2895 f. Oo. b. Detroit 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION OSHAWA, CAN. 





ae 


MANUFACTURED — COMPLETELY — BY - THE — CADILLAC ~MOTOR-— CAR — COMPANY = WITHIN -ITS = OWN = PLANTS. 


LaSarre 
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Combine them to extend the season's offering 


a 


(arrots in Vegetable (yombinations 





” the mothers of a past 
£ AN generation used to tell their lit- 
ei @ Ye tle girls, and there was more 
£228) thana grain of sense in their ad- 
vice, for carrots contain many good quali- 
ties—qualities that have a direct bearing 
on physical health and well-being, which 
are so readily reflected in appearance and 
disposition. Carrots are rich in the miner- 
als that we all especially need at this sea- 
son of the year and, because of the natural 
bulk which they also contain, they are 
easily digested. Strangely enough, nof- 
withstanding all these good qualities, car- 
rots are not as well known nor as highly 
appreciated as they should be; perhaps 
this is because we have familiarized our- 
selves with so few ways of preparing them. 
Creamed carrots we serve usually in the 
summer months when the vegetable is 
young and very tender; or occasionally 
with peas, as they so frequently do in 
France. 

We should really go further and experi- 
ment with some of theother delicious dishes 
that may be prepared, because this colorful 
and appetizing vegetable may be had fresh 
such a large part of the year and especially 
when and where few other fresh vegeta- 
bles are available. The carrot, because of 
its sweetness and pungency, makes many 
an otherwise rather tasteless vegetable 
attractive and flavorful, as these combina- 
tions will prove. 


CARROTS WITH STRING BEANS is far 
more tasty, to my way of thinking, than 
carrots and peas. Use canned or fresh 
beans as desired. If the fresh are used, cut 
them into neat lengths and cook them in 
as little water as possible. To a quart of 
beans use two medium-sized carrots, wash, 
and without peeling boil till tender, then 
drop into cold water and rub the skins from 
them; cut the carrots into pieces uniform 
with the beans. Drain the beans and mix 
the vegetables lightly, place over the fire 
with two tablespoonfuls of butter, one- 
half teaspoonful salt, and pepper to taste. 
Heat thoroughly before serving. 


CARROT Boats WITH PEAS is an attrac- 
tive and tasty way of serving this popular 
combination of vegetables. Select large 
carrots of uniform size. Wash and with- 
out peeling boil till tender, blanch in cold 
water and remove the skins. Halve each 
carrot, trim to boat shape and scoop out 
deeply with an apple corer. Cream a 
teaspoonful of butter with a few drops of 
lemon juice and a little chopped parsley. 
Then drop a portion of this seasoning 
paste into each carrot and set in the oven 
in a buttered pan to reheat. Fill with peas 
cooked with a slice of onion, drained and 
nicely seasoned with salt, pepper and pa- 
prika. 


CARROTS AND CELERY is a surprisingly 
happy combination. Use the parts of the 
celery that are not quite nice enough for 
serving in the usual way. Cut into half- 
inch lengths enough celery to make one 
cupful, and let stand to freshen for about 
half an hour in cold water to which a few 
drops of lemon juice have been added. 
Meantime scrape and slice carrots to make 
two cupfuls, and cook in boiling salted 
water with drained celery until tender. 
Then drain well, using the remaining water 
with half milk for a cream sauce to pour 


By CarouineE B. KinG 


over them. For special occasions a béchamel 
or a hollandaise sauce may take the place 
of the cream sauce. 


CARROTS AND TURNIPS combine nicely 
also. They are very good served a la pou- 
lette. Peel and dice four medium-sized 
carrots and two white turnips, cook in boil- 
ing salted water till tender, then drain and 
cover with a sauce poulette made this 
way: Cream and cook together a table- 
spoonful each of butter and flour. When 
bubbling add a cupful of chicken stock 
and half a cupful of cream or rich milk. 
Simmer till thick, stirring constantly, then 
season with salt and pepper and just 
enough mace to give a faint, illusive 
flavor. Cook the vegetables gently in this 
for a few moments, then serve in a hot dish 
and sprinkle with paprika. This is a tasty 
main dish for luncheon when served on 
toast. 


CARROTS O’BRIEN is very colorful and 
inviting as a wintertime dish. Cook large 
carrots in boiling salted water until ten- 
der, then drain, cover with cold water and 


‘slip the skins fromthem. Cut in matchlike 


pieces or in slices. Cut a green pepper, 
freed from its seeds, into long thin strips 
and likewise one canned pimiento. Sauté 
the carrots and green peppers in butter or 
abutter substitute, taking care that they 
cook without browning, then add the pi- 
miento and cook a few moments longer. 
Season tastily, sprinkle a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice and one of finely chopped 
parsley over the dish just before serving. 


CASSEROLE OF CARROTS AND ONIONS 
makes a hearty, appetizing cold-weather 
dish. Dice five medium-sized carrots, 
after washing and scraping them, and 
slice four mildly flavored onions. Arrange 
in layers in a casserole, sprinkling each 
layer with salt, pepper, paprika, crumbs 
of butter and a little flour. Fill the dish 
with milk, then cover the top with well- 
buttered crumbs, and set in a moderate 
oven to bake about forty-five minutes. 
Ten minutes before serving arrange wafer- 
like slices of bacon over the top of the 
dish, and cook to a crisp brown. 


CARROTS AND BEETS IN TURNIP BORDER 
combines three of the best of the winter 
root vegetables. Cook two unpeeled car- 
rots and two beets separately in boiling 
water till tender, then blanch in cold water 
and slip the skins from them. Dice the 
vegetables and heat in the double boiler 
with butter, pepper and salt. Meanwhile, 
cook three medium-sized pared white 


























Spring tonics are unnecessary when 
green vegetables are abundant. 


turnips until very tender in boiling water 
to which a little milk has been added, which 
prevents the turnips from darkening. 
Drain well and press through a ricer. Sea- 
son tastily. Arrange the carrots and beets 
in a mound in the center of a dish, with 
the riced turnips bordering them. Garnish 
with parsley. 

Carrots make a delightful filling for 
other vegetables. Bermuda onions of 
moderate size, boiled till tender, then 
scooped out nicely, are very appetizing 
filled with carrots. Wash and cook the 
carrots without paring them, drop into 
cold water, slip off the skins and cut into 
tiny cubes, dress with butter, pepper and 
salt, and add the portions removed from 
the onions, finely chopped. Drop a bit of 
butter into each onion, with a very little 
salt and pepper, fill with carrots and ar- 
range ona serving dish. Pour white sauce 
or béchamel sauce about the onions and 
sprinkle with paprika and serve. For va- 
riety, place the filled onions in a baking 
dish, pour the white sauce about them, 
cover all with a thin layer of soft buttered 
crumbs, sprinkle with grated cheese and 
paprika and bake a warm brown. Serve 
in the baking dish. 


TURNIP CUPS FILLED WITH CREAMED 
CARROTS is especially nice served around 
a roast of mutton or lamb. Select small, 
uniform white turnips and after paring 
them thinly cook in boiling water to which 
has been added enough milk to make 
slightly opaque. When tender throughout, 
drain and scoop out the centers deeply, 
drop a bit of butter in each and season 
with salt, pepper and paprika. Fill with 
cooked carrots cut in very small cubes, 
mixed with the portion removed from the 
turnips, also cut small, and dress with 
white sauce to which a well-beaten egg and 
a few drops of lemon juice have been added. 
Do not cook the sauce after adding the 
egg and lemon juice. 


CORN AND CARROT PUDDING is a new 
departure in corn delights. In making it, 
grate enough scraped carrots to make one 
and a half cupfuls. Add one and a half cup- 
fuls of canned or crushed corn, half a green 
pepper shredded and two well-beaten 
eggs. Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
add one tablespoonful of sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful 
each of pepper and paprika, and two table- 
spoonfuls of flour. When frothy, stir in 
one cupful of milk and cook until thick. 
Mix in the vegetables and egg, beat thor- 
oughly and turn into a well-greased baking 
dish. Bake in a moderate oven—350° F.— 
till firm in the center, which requires about 
one hour. 


TIMBALES OF CARROTS AND PARSNIPS 
is a nice accompaniment to a steak or 
roast dinner. To make them, press through 
a coarse sieve enough cooked carrots and 
parsnips to make one cupful each, add a 
quarter of a cupful of bread crumbs, two 
well-beaten eggs, a quarter of a cupful of 
milk, one teaspoonful of finely chopped 
parsley, one teaspoonful of scraped onion 
pulp, with salt, pepper and paprika to 
taste, also a tiny bit of mace. Mix well, 
pour into buttered timbale molds or small 
bowls, set in a pan of warm water and 
bake in a moderate oven—350° F.—until 
well set. Turn out on a platter and sur- 
round with white sauce or tomato sauce. 
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MISS ROSALINE DUNN 


Well-known authority on manicuring 
whose clientele is the most fastidious 
in the world. 


At last I have 
found the 


Perrect MANICURE 


By MISS ROSALINE DUNN 


HOSE beautiful women of 

New York’s smartest society are 
my clients. Their patronage is my 
reward for a life devoted to the art 
of manicuring. 

For fifteen years I have studied 
the care of the nails and hands, al- 
ways striving to achieve exquisite 
perfection...to give nails analluring, 
lustrous tint of the correct shade, and 
frame each one in a soft, pink cuticle 
curve of beauty. 

Then from Paris came the whisper 
that liquid polishes had been created. 
I tried all of them. But some of them 
peeled or dulled in spots. Others 
gave the nails an unnatural tint that 
was too obvious. 

Then just when I despaired of ever 
realizing my ambitions I discovered 
the Glazo Manicure. What a happy 
meeting! 

The marvelous Glazo Polish brings 
to nails such enchanting loveliness. 
Its radiant beauty makes the hands 
seem fairer. 

It will keep your nails as per- 
fectly groomed, as beautiful as if I 
were manicuring them for you. And 
the Glazo Cuticle Oil (for those 
who prefer, the Glazo Cuticle 
Cream) softens the cuticle and keeps 
it smooth, pink, and beautifully 
curved. 

Let me send you the little lesson 
book I have prepared. It tells you 
how to hide the telltale traces of 
work and how to keep your hands 
youthful. Also, it explains the very 
latest method of manicuring the 
hands. ’ ’ ’ 


Your favorite shop sells Glazo. Its 
price, including the remover, 50c. 


Mail this coupon for a Miniature Glazo 
Manicure and Miss Dunn’s booklet. 





Miss Rosaline Dun 
Dept. 302, 551 Fifth Ave. 
York, N. Y. 


ew or 


Please oar me your booklet and the min- 
iature Glazo manicure set, 10c enclose 
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“The new, nut-like flavor is found 
only in 3-Minute Oat Flakes” ~ 


Fireless Cooked~at the Mill 
-for 12 Hours 


Seldom, indeed, can man improve on the 
methods of Mother Nature. But with 
Nature as an ally, man prepares this 
food of most delightful flavor and abun- 
dant nourishment. » » » The genuine 
3-Minute Oat Fiaxgs! 


Into selected, whole, sun-ripened grains, 
Mother Nature pours an abundance of 
body-building vitamins, minerals and 
proteins—including the indispensable 
though elusive vitamin D. 


Whole, and still encased in their jackets, 
these plump, white oats are fireless 
cooked—at the mill—for 12 hours—in 
their own moisture. j 


All the tempting flavor and health- 
giving vitamins, minerals and proteins, 
which Mother Nature herself pours into 
the oats as they grow, are held and evenly 
distributed throughout 

the grains. The elusive 
vitamin D—put in by 
Mother Nature—isre- 
tained, and the volatile { 
oils properly distrib- 
uted by the 3-Minute 
method of fireless 
cooking. 


Fireless Cooking Is 
Nature’s Aid 


Our new and exclusive 
process of fireless cook- 
ing—at the mill—for 
12 hours—dextrinizes 
or breaks down the 
starch cells—and as a 
result, the thorough 
cooking of the genuine 
3-MinuteE Oat FLaKEs 
is completed on your 
stove in exactly 3 
minutes. 


$150 


have been made 
prizes mailed. 


answered the 
in our recent a 
the care, and 





Winners 
of Cash Prizes 


For the best answers to the three 
questions asked in our $5,000.00 
Contest 


Mars. J. L.K : N. 
$ 1,000 Park a Buffalo’ N. » + 


Mrs. F.J.Ryan,749 S.Sacra- 
$5 00 meat pRranes. il. 


Mrs. W.M. Jones, 1318 High- 
$250 SS eae 


Lesure A. Hurn, 98 Gough 
Ave., Toronto-6, Canada 


$ 1 00 Joun F. Near, 1015 E. 37th 


St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Space does not permit us to list the other 
1,250 winners of cash prizes ranging from 
$1.00 to $25.00 each. Awards, however, 


We want to thank everyone who 


into their letters. Their efforts are sin- 
cerely appreciated by the makers of the 
genuine 3-Minute Oat FLakes 


It is this processing that makes the gen- 
uine 3-Minute Oat Fiaxgs so delight- 
fully distinctive in flavor—the only oat 
flakes that cook thoroughly in exactly 
3 minutes. 


Easily Prepared—Easily Digested 


By means of this exclusive method of 
fireless cooking at the mill for 12 hours, 
the vast store of nourishment hidden in 
the oat grains is made fully available. A 
new, nut-like flavor is developed for 
your enjoyment. All of that flouriness 
that cooks into a paste is entirely elim- 
inated. No wonder children relish the 
genuine 3-MinutE Oat FLaxes! 


Try it just once and you will 
always use it 


Get a package of the 
genuine 3-MINUTE 
Oat Faxes from your 
grocer today and to- 
morrow enjoy a warm, 
body-building break- 
fast dish thoroughly 
cooked on your own 
stove in exactly 3 min- 
utes. If your grocer 
hasn't the genuine 
3-Minute Oat FLAKeEs 
in stock, send us his 
name and 3¢ to cover 
mailing charges and we 
will send you that in- 
teresting new booklet 
r + + “The Story of 
3-MinuTE Oat 
Frakes,” and a sample 
package to try. 


by the judges and cash 


three questions asked 
dvertising for the time, 
the thought they put 
TuHree Minute CeEreA.Ls 
ComPANY 


ins Cedar Rapids, Iowa 








‘white slightly and roll each cro- 








5 4 Regular Package 10¢ 
Family Size 25¢ 
Except in Far West and Canada 





Turee Minute Cerears Company, 
714 Sixteenth Street, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Please send me a sample package of the genuine 3-Minute Oat 
Frakes and your booklet. Enclosed find 3¢ for postage. 
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For the party 
Some quite hearty 
Others—very gay. 


KiTe — 


We Gt Our ‘Readers’ Recipes 


cA Chestnut Entrée 
8 Strips of Bacon 1 Tablespoonful of 
¥% Pound of Chestnuts Flour 


3 Large Potatoes 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Butter 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
¥% Teaspoonful of 
Pepper 
1 Cupful of Milk 


LIT a cross on the flat sides of the 

chestnuts with a sharp knife and drop 
them into boiling water. After fifteen 
minutes of cooking the shells can be 
pulled off easily and the nuts cut into 
small pieces. Meanwhile, boil the pota- 
toes and cube them. Make a white sauce, 
melting the butter and cooking with it the 
flour and seasonings until frothy; then 
add the milk and stir until thick. Linea 
deep baking dish with several strips of the 
bacon; put over it a layer of potatoes and 
then a layer of chestnuts. Cover with the 
white sauce and arrange the rest of the 
bacon over the top. Bake in a moderate 
oven—375° F.—until the bacon is crisped, 
about twenty minutes. 


B. D. G., Strafford, Pa. 


Holiday Groquettes 
5 Medium-Sized Sweet 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Potatoes Melted Butter 
1 Egg Yolk 1 Cupful of Crushed 
¥% Teaspoonful of Salt Pineapple 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Egg White 


Flour 


OIL the potatoes and mash them until 
smooth and creamy. Mix one cupful 
while still hot with the egg yolk, unbeaten, 
the salt, flour and butter. Press all the 
juice from the pineapple and beat 
the pulp into the sweet-potato mix- 
ture. Chill it thoroughly and form 
into balls, allowing a rounded table- 
spoonful for each one. Beat the egg 


quette in it. Then fry in 
deep, hot fat—390° F.— 
until a golden brown. 
Serve with roasted ham 
or chicken. 
Miss D. E. M.., 
Oakland, Calif. 








acurry butter and spread one slice of bread 
with it. Cover with minced chicken. But- 
ter a second slice and place it butter side 
over the filling. On the upper side, spread 
more curry butter and then a mixture of 
the nuts, cream and salt and cover with 
the third slice buttered; another layer of 
curry butter, a layer of ground tongue 
and of Bar le Duc, and the fourth slice 
of bread complete the sandwich. Wrap 
tightly in a dampened cloth and place be- 
tween two platters weighted with an iron. 
Keep in the refrigerator for an hour or 
longer, and when ready to serve cut thin 
slices from the small ends of the loaf to 
produce a striped-sandwich effect. 
C.C., Seattle, Wash. 


(©ocoa Bread 
2 Cupfuls of Milk 14 Cupful of Cocoa 
Scalded and 1 Yeast Cake 


2 Eggs 

4% Cupful of Butter 
4% Teaspoonful of Sali 
4% Cupful of Sugar 


Cooled 
5% Cupfuls of Sifted 

lour 
1 Tablespoonful of 

Sugar 
OFTEN yeast in lukewarm milk with 
one tablespoonful of sugar; add three 
cupfuls of flour and beat until smooth. 
Cover and set aside to rise until light— 
about one and a half hours—then add but- 
ter and sugar creamed, eggs well beaten, 
cocoa, salt and remainder of flour, or 
enough to make a soft dough. Knead 
lightly, place in a greased bowl. Cover 
and set aside in warm place, free from 
draft, until double in bulk, about two 
hours. Mold into loaves, place in well- 
greased bread pans, 
cover and let rise again 
until double in bulk, 
about one hour. Bake 
about fifty minutes at 
375° F. This will make 
two loaves. Cocoa Bread 
is delicious for making 
bread-and-butter or 
cream-cheese sand- 
wiches. If desired, nuts 
and fruit may be added 
for greater richness. 
Tempting buns may also 


Harlequin be made from the mix- 
dwich ture and decorated with 
Sanawic Loaf If you would your guests beguile, chocolate frosting. 
\% Pound of Butter Serve sandwich loaf in Harlequin Mrs. R.E.C. 
‘jae. . Salem, W. Va. 
Powder 


¥% Teaspoonful of Salt \% Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Loaf of White Bread 1 Pound of Ground 
\Y% rome of Butter Pistachio Nuts 


reamed 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Small Can of Cream 
Minced Chicken ¥% Cupful of Ground 
¥% Tablespoonful of iled Tongue 
Minced Parsley 1 Small Glass of White 
Bar le Duc 


EMOVE the crusts lengthwise from 
an entire loaf of white bread. Trim 
off the sides and ends to make them 
straight, then cut off four slices full 
length and a quarter inch thick. Cream 
the first four ingredients together to make 


Sour-G@ream @andy 
1 Cmte of Brown 
ugar 
¥4 Cupful of Sour 
ream 
1% Teaspoonful of Salt 


OIL the sugar and cream together until 

they form a soft ball in cold water, or 

to 238° F. Add the vanilla and the choco- 

late, grated, and beat until creamy. Pour 

onto an oiled pan to cool and cut into 

squares. The chocolate may be omitted if 
preferred. Mrs. J.C.S., El Reno, Okla. 


¥% Teaspoonful of 
Vanilla 
1 Ounce of Bitter 
Chocolate 
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EFORE the days of fireless 
cookers and of stoves that 
burn oil or gasoline or gas 
or electricity, preparing the 
meals was a different task 

from what it is to-day. Then, if they had 
fresh vegetables, women had to hoe the 
garden. When they had milk, the women 
milked the cow. How different now! 
Women give their families better food, 
and yet have leisure for pleasures beyond 
the dream of other generations. 

We’ve learned the way. Consider for 
example how canned foods 
have lightened women’s work. 
Without hoeing gardens or 
milking cows or canning at 
home, we now have the finest 
fruits and vegetables— and 
milk on the pantry shelf that 
is as fresh and sweet—that 1s 
purer and safer and richer than 
our grandmothers had when 
every family kept a cow. 

The up-to-the-minute 
woman knows that Evaporated 
Milk is not a substitute for 
milk—that it zs milk—better 
milk—richer and safer than milk in any 
other form. The best of pure milk from 
the finest dairy sections of America is con- 
centrated— sixty per cent. of the water 
removed. Not a thing is added to it. In 
sealed cans, sterilized while it is fresh and 
sweet, it is protected from everything that can 
impair its freshness and richness and purity. 

She knows the convenience and the econ- 
omy of Evaporated Milk. It keeps fresh 
and sweet on the pantry shelf—any quantity 
that may be needed to meet any demand. 











Eighty-seven and one-half per cent. 
of cows’ milk is water. .. . Twelve and 
one-half per cent. is butterfat, milk 


Sugar, proteins and mineral salts (solids). 


In ordinary milk the butterfat 
(cream) begins to separate as soon 
as the milk comes from the cow. 


Misc 12 
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More than twice 
as rich as ordinary 
milk, it takes the 
place of cream— 
at less than half 
the cost. It fills 
every milk need. In all your cooking it 
will give a richness, flavor and texture 
that will satisfy the most exacting taste. In 
cream soups and creamed vegetables—in all 
creamed dishes—its richness and flavor are 
most noticeable. It supplies milk for 
baby’s bottle that is safe and wholesome 
and as easily digested as mothers’ milk. 
And yet it costs no more—in many places 
less—than ordinary milk. 

There is now no reason why any person 
in America should have less than perfect 
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health through lack of safe, wholesome milk. 
There is no excuse for any baby to die, or 
for any child to suffer illness, because of 
impure, unclean or unwholesome milk. 
Evaporated Milk, sterilized in sealed cans, 
provides a milk supply that is always abso- 
lutely free from anything that can harm 
health—that is always rich in all the food 
substances which make milk the most 
important single item of all our food. It 
is the modern, safe, wholesome, convenient 
and economical milk and cream supply for 
every use in every home. Every grocer 
in America has Evaporated Milk. 

Let us send you our free booklets demon- 
strating the adaptability of Evaporated Milk 
to every cream and milk use—an astonishing 
revelation that will surprise and delight you. 


In making Evaporated Milk sixty per cent. 
. Therefore 


every drop contains more than twice as 


of the water is removed. . . 


much cream and other food substances. 


It is never skimmed milk... 
the butterfat never separates 
... the cream is kept in the milk. 
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How to Remove That 
“YELLOW MASK” 








That repellent yellowish tinge on 
your teeth... Here is how millions 
banish it for glorious white teeth. 








But there is an unusual sub- 


Teeth of slightly yellowish hue can 


now be made to gleamlike pol- 
ished pearls. The method is safe, 
simple and pleasant. We ask you 
to try it—today. In this way 
you can accomplish this miracle 
of teeth beauty . . . whiteness that 
charms and enchants! 


"Yellow Mask,” as this condition 


is called, is caused by a “liquid 
cement” in your saliva. It glues 
to your teeth, then hardens. 
Tobacco, food and coffee stain 
this glassy mask an unsightly 
yellow. Ordinary brush- 


that banishes this unlovely dis- 
coloration swiftly. Your dentist 
uses it to clean and polish teeth. 
That’s what gives enamel that 
glorious whiteness. Yet this sub- 
stance cannot harm the softest 
tooth surface. 


Now dental science has succeeded 
in composing a tooth paste of 
this marvelous substance. It is 
pleasant, tasty and a magic beau- 
tifier. Use it and your teeth will 
dazzle. Your smile will radiate 
new charm. How white your 
teeth will be! 


The name of this new dentifrice is 
ORPHOS TOOTH PASTE. Women 
are delighted with it—the noted 

movie and stage stars 





ings cannot remove this 
mask—they gloss right 


over it. —but oh, how 


stance known as “Tri- whitens! 





Doesn’t foam 


teeth beauty. Get a tube 

it cleans and today or mail coupon 
below for FREE 20-Time 
Tube. 


use it. Don’t you deprive 
yourself of this new 








Calcium Phosphate” 







TOOTH |" 
S PASTE 
ioe Removes Yellow Mask 





The Tri-Calcium Phosphate Does It! 











FREE 20-Time Tube 


Mail this coupon to Orphos Co., Inc. 
Dept. L-7, 22 West 32nd St., New York City, 
for free 20-time tube. 





The variety of forms in which cod-liver oil may be purchased make it suitable to any taste. 


What Do You Kuow About It? 














quite recently learned about cod-liver oil. 

DO YOU KNOW that cod-liver oil has come to be considered 
more valuable as a preventive than it used to be as a cure? 

Tuis 1s Wy it is now used to avoid “deficiency diseases.” 

DO YOU KNOW that “deficiency diseases”” may develop if 
the diet lacks the vitamins essential to growth and health? 


Tuts 1s Wuy cod-liver oil is now added to the diet of infants 
and sometimes to that of growing children and adults. 


DO YOU KNOW that cod-liver oil is recognized as the richest 
source of vitamin A? 

Tuis 1s Why it is classed with green vegetables, fruit and milk 
as a protective food. 


DO YOU KNOW there is some reason to believe that cod- 
liver oi! increases the resistance to germ-borne diseases, such 
as the common cold? 


Tuis 1s Wuy experiments are under way to see if daily doses 
of cod-liver oil will reduce colds among school children. 


DO YOU KNOW that egg yolk and fish oil are the only sources 
of a generous quantity of vitamin D? 

Tuis 1s Wuy cod-liver oil is of added importance to health. 

DO YOU KNOW that, even though the diet furnishes a suffi- 


cient supply of bone-forming substances, without vitamin D 
the body may be unable to use them? 


Tuts 1s Wuy, without vitamin D, the bones of some children 
fail to stiffen and they suffer from a disease called rickets. 


DO YOU KNOW that when there is a lack of vitamin D, the 
lime may be withdrawn from the bones of adults? 


Tuis 1s Wuy adults may suffer from brittle and abnormally 
developed bones. 


DO YOU KNOW that, given plenty of direct sunlight, the 
body will form its own supply of vitamin D? 


Tuis 1s Wuy cod-liver oil is usually unnecessary for those who 
spend plenty of time in the open-air sunlight. 


DO YOU KNOW that food tastes are due largely to habit? 


Tuts 1s Wuy young children seldom object to the taste of cod- 
liver oil. 


Food-Faéts Information Service 
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OG The REO FLYING CLOUD 


She has sailed into the hearts of women who are tired of the 
commonplace, for she is a pleasure car—a pleasure to see, to ride 
in, to drive, to own. We invite you to try one out. 


Wolverines REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan Flying Clouds 


$1195 and $1295 See ee ee $1625 to $1995 
at Lansing, plus tax SEDAN - BROUGHAM :- VICTORIA - SPORT COUPE - ROADSTER at Lansing, plus tax 


NO OTHER AMERICAN CAR LASTS AS LONG As BEBO - HOT OF 
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Comfy Slippers 


Daniel Green 


row’ ° feet 


» 
EW things give to a woman such a discomforting 
shock as to find “crow’s-feet” and tiny wrinkles 
stealing upon her unexpectedly. Crow’s-feet are not 

so much the sign of years as they are of nervous strain. 
Women are on their feet more than ever. Doctors now 
say, rest the feet and you rest the entire body. Fail to give 
the feet their proper rest, and the nervous strain goes on 
until the little beauty-destroying wrinkles begin to come. 


Thousands of women have learned to keep wrinkles 
away with the Comfy Rest Hour. Have a regular tiine 
each day to take off your street shoes, and slip your 
tired feet into the soothing restfulness of Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers. 


But Comfys mean more than rest. Built as well as 
the finest street shoes, they possess that added note of 
smart design, dainty color and rich unusual fabrics that 
appeal to the discriminating woman. Ask your dealer 
to show you the newer Daniel Green creations in soft 
pliant leathers and rich brocades as well as shimmering 
satins and cozy felts. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
Main Street, Dolgeville, N. Y. . 


The accepted thing today among smartly dressed 
women is to have separate pairs of slippers to 
match one’s various negligées. Look this 
famous trade-mark, or the name of Daniel Green 
on the spers you buy. Daniel Green styles 
are widely copied in an, but never 
in quality or workmanship. Any reputable 
dealer can supply you with genuine Comfys. 
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strength in the filling. Again, Number 4 
and Number 5 are the same size, but Num- 
ber 5 is 50 per cent more expensive, though 
Number 4 has more than twice the tensile 
strength of Number 5. 

Further graphic study of the variations 
and the several points to consider in buy- 
ing is found in the numbered illustrations 
which you will find at the bottom of 
this page. Here you have enlargements 
of samples cut from five bath towels vary- 
ing in size and price. The section in each 
which looks like a stripe is really a part 
of the background from which the pile 
threads have been pulled to show its 
character as well as that of the piling. The 
accompanying table gives the price, size 
and tensile strength of each, for reference 
in making comparison. 


PRICE SIZE Peis I 
1 . $1.00 43x24 24—35 
> ae .59 41x20 35—34 
3. =, Bap 44x24 22—37 
4 -79 39x13 22—31 
5 Bes 35 36x22 17—21 


In Number 1 note the close background, 
the tight weave, the heavy, close pile to 
absorb moisture. Also you can clearly see 
the several filling threads between each 
pile thread, making a firm pile that will 
not pull out. 

Number 2 offers interesting comparison 
with Number 1 for size, background, ten- 
sile strength and price. Here, too, you can 
count several filling threads to one pile 
thread. But a coarser thread is used. 

In Number 3 note the close background, 
the single pile thread, wide, even spacing 
and the two crosswise threads of the back- 
ground to one lengthwise. Since pile adds 
to the absorbent qualities, this will not 
soak up as much as a towel with a heavier 
pile of a softer, thicker thread. 

Number 4 shows the reversible-ribbed 
pile intended to give more friction. Com- 
pare background, heavy 
pile, size and price with 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

In Number 5 you will see 
the loose background and 
loosely twisted pile thread — 
and you will understand the 
price difference between 
this and others, more 
closely woven, that have a 
better balance of back- 
ground and pile threads. 


Examine Selvage 


N BUYING, look for 

these points: First ex- 
amine the selvage for that 
firmness of edge which is 
needed to withstand con- 
tinued laundering. Next, 
push the pile threads aside 
to count the number 
of filling threads be- 
tween each set of 
loops. Third, see if 
you can untwist a 
loop of the pile 
thread; if you cannot, 
this will indicate that 
you are dealing with 
asingle thread instead 
of the “ply” that 
makes for the heavier, 


Selecting Flousehold Towels 


(Continued from Page 134) 











more absorbent fabric. Then compare 
sizes and prices in the light of this infor- 
mation. / 

A rather expensive version of the bath 
towel popular for those who want a hard 
friction rub is called the “athletic’’ towel, 
and though it has the usual cotton back, 
it has a pile thread of linen. 

The size of your bath towel is a matter 
of choice. The usual sizes follow: 


INCHES INCHES 
27x47 or 54 or 59 22x44 
26x56 or 52 20x40 
25x52 19x36 
24x48 18x36 or 38 
17x34 


Coming to the kitchen toweling, the 
same general principles of selection pre- 
vail as with the bathroom linen supply. 
The community roller towel is of course no 
longer tolerated because of its insanitary 
character. Individual towels have taken 
its place; huckaback is good for this pur- 
pose; and an allowance of three a week for 
each person working in the kitchen is a 
fair estimate. 


Tea and Glass Towels 


EA TOWELS come usually in sizes 16 

or 18 inches by 30 or 32 or 36, and fora 
family of two, four to six a week will be- 
enough. 

There is small difference between tea 
and glass towels, but the latter are finer 
in quality and distinctive in pattern. 

They are commonly striped lengthwise 
and crosswise with blue or red lines form- 
ing large or small squares. The tea towel 
has a lengthwise border of blue, red, or 
sometimes white if the background is linen 
colored. 

Because it is heavier than a glass towel 
it absorbs more moisture, and fewer towels 
are in use at the same time. But glass 
towels leave no lint and are necessary for 
glass if very coarse tea toweling is used. 

This article would not be 
complete if we did not men- 
tion the paper towel. Many 
people are finding this a 
convenient substitute for 
the cloth towel for kitchen 
and lavatory use. 

The arguments presented 
are that it absorbs moisture 
readily, is sanitary since it 
cannot be used again, is 
economical as it saves laun- 
dering, and convenient since 
it can also be used for other 
purposes in the kitchen. So 
far as the writer is aware, no 
studies have been made to 
provide reliable data to 
confirm or deny the claim 
for economy in the use of 
paper over fabric as a 
toweling material. Only in- 
vestigation under 
individual circum- 
stances can give defi- 
nite information. 


EDITOR'S NOTE— 
This is the second of a 
series of articles on buy- 
ing household linens by 
Prof. Rosamond C. Cook, 
the University of Cincin- 
nati. The next article will 
appear in an early issue. 






































It puts back into your skin 


the vital elements your 


daily life steals from it 


THOSE clear, smooth skins you see about you 


NE great 
cause is re- 
sponsible for 


blemishes, for 
roughnesses, 
coarse-textured or oily skin — one great 
cause, and you can remove it. 

Dust and soot that carry germs deep 
into the delicate pores of the face 

—lack of the full amount of exer- 
cise necessary to keep the tiny glands of 
the skin functioning normally 

—harsh, dry winds that roughen and 
redden the surface that should be always 
soft and supple 

—these little evils in daily life—each 
in itself perhaps unimportant — are, 
combined, the one fundamental cause 
of every skin blemish and fault. If the 
skin—any skin, your skin —can only 
be kept acting normally, the body itself 


will do the rest. 
Thirty-three years ago an 


important discovery 


Thirty-three years ago a well-known 
physician, continually confronted in his 
practice with a great variety of skin 


disorders, decided that ordinary patch- 
work. treatments were not enough to 
reach and correct many of even the 


slightest skin blemishes. 


—do you ever look at them with just a touch 
of envy? Does your own complexion— perhaps 
sallow, oily, or marred by blackheads—give you 
blackheads and ” contrast a sense of hopelessness as you stand 
before your mirror? 


At last he 
developed a sim- 
ple formula— 
not a compli- 
cated drug, but 
a basic prescrip- 
tion that had within it the vital elements 
every normal skin needs. 


Today, from that early prescription, 
Resinol Soap has come into nation-wide 
use. No drugs, creams or cosmetics! So 
simple and effective a treatment, your 
own physician himself will in all proba- 
bility recommend it! 


Often in a few days blackheads, blem- 
ishes, and even infections that appear to 
be more or less serious will yield to this 
gentle treatment. Cleansing, soothing, 
mildly stimulating, Resinol sinks deep 
into the pores and starts the skin again 
acting normally. 


For regular toilet use, too 


In thousands of homes where Resinol 
Soap was first used for the special care 
of the skin alone, it is today the only 
toilet soap in use. For baby’s tender 
skin, for shampooing, for the bath— 
Resinol is everywhere today in daily 
use. Note its clean, tonic odor. 
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FREE TRIAL 
OFFER 








today 


? Dept. 7-A, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me, without charge, a trial size cake of Resinol 
Soap—enough for several days’ ordinary use. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeweeer reese eeeeeeee 


Send this coupon Name... 
of a postal card Street... . 
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Chere 1s 


a New VoGueE 


Zn 
Drapery Fixtures 
The new hand-wrought Judd 


‘“‘Hi-lite’’ Fixtures give a 
smarter beauty to windows .. 


EAUTIFULLY finished reproduc- 
tions of hand-wrought iron, bur- 
nished high lights and touches of gold 
metal trimmings, designs of historic 
beauty or startling novelty—these are 
salient points of the new Judd “Hi-lite” 
Drapery Fixtures. 


“Hilite” Fixtures give an exclusive 
air to the windows they adorn—for 
they are an exclusive Judd offering. 
They have, too, all the perfection of 
finish, all the beauty of material that 
mark every Drapery Fixture made by 
Judd. And they are rustless. Look for 
the identifying name “Judd ‘Hi-lite’” 

Judd Drapery Fixtures and Judd 
Bluebird Curtain Rods are sold at De- 
partment Stores and Hardware Stores 
throughout the country. If your favor- 
ite store does not carry them, write us 
and we will see that you are supplied, 
no matter how small your order may be. 
H. L. Judd Company, Inc., 87 Chambers 
Street, New York City. 
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For this delightful window 
drapery, rose velvet has 
been combined with hand- 
made filet. The walnut 
chair of flowered velvet, 
the reading table and the 
charming mirror, complete 
a delightful composition. 


Judd ‘‘Hi-lite” Fixtures 
No. 5320 and 5310 are 
used on a round Judd 
Rod, and Judd Holdback 
No. 541 holds the drap- 


ery in place. 


Send for copies of our 
two very interesting 
booklets, ‘‘Twenty- 
eight Suggestions for 
Beautiful Windows’”’ 
and ‘‘Wrought Iron 
and the Window 
Beautiful.” 


JUDD Thi’ 


TRADE WARE 


Drapery Fixtures 
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eSwan Song 


(Continued from Page 5) 


groceries, and by ten o’clock on the second 
morning of the strike was seated com- 
fortably at the telephone. 

“Ts that you, Imogen? Are you and 
Jack coming for me this evening?” 

““No, mother. Jack’s sworn in of course. 
He has to be on duty at five. Besides, they 
say the theaters will close. We’ll go later. 
Dat Lubly Lady’s sure to run.” 

“Very well, dear. But what a fuss it all 
is! How are the boys?” 

“‘ Awfully fit. They’re both going to be 
little “specials.” I’ve made them tiny 
badges. D’you think the child’s depart- 
ment at Harridge’s would have toy trun- 
cheons?”’ 

“Sure to, if it goes on. I shall be there 
today; I’ll suggest it. They’d look too 
sweet, wouldn’t 


missed the war and couldn’t afford to miss 
this. Been traveling all the winter— 
Egypt, Italy, and that—chucked America, 
I gather. Says he wants to do something 
dirty—going to stoke an engine. We’re 
driving up to the Bristol this afternoon.”’ 
“Oh! But why not come to me, dear? 
I’ve got plenty of everything.” 
“Well, there’s young Jon. 
think ——”’ 
“But he’s a nice boy, isn’t he?” 
“Uncle Soames isn’t with you, is he?’’ 


I don’t 


“ATO, DEAR. He’s at Mapledurham. 

Oh! And by the way, Val, someone 

just rang up for you—a Mr. Stainford.” 

“Stainford? What! Old Stainford? I 
haven’t seen him since Oxford.”’ 

“‘Hesaid he would 





they? Are you all 
right for coal?” 

“Oh, yes. Jack 
says we mustn’t 
hoard. He’s fear- 
fully patriotic.” 

“Well, good-by, 
dear. My love to 
the boys.”’ 


HE had just be- 

gun to consider 
whom she _ should 
call up next when 
the telephone bell 
rang. “Yes?” 

“Mr. Val Dartie 
living there?”’ 

“No. Who is it 
speaking ?’”’ 

‘““‘My name is nse 








ring up again or take 
his chance of finding 
you here.”’ 

“Oh! I’d love to 
see Stainford again. 
Well, if you don’t 
mind putting us up, 
mother. Can’t leave 
young Jon out, you 
know—heand Holly 
are very thick after 
six years; but I ex- 
pect he’ll be out all 
the time.”’ 

“Oh, that’ll be 
quite all right, dear; 
and how is Holly?” 

““Topping.”’ 
x AR nel 
bait. horses?”’ 

“All right. I’ve 


the 








Stainford. I’m an 
old college friend 
of his. Could you give me his address, 
please?” 

Stainford? It conveyed nothing. “I’m 
his mother. My son is not in town; but 
I dare say he will be before long. Can I 
give him any message?”’ 

“Well, thanks! I want to see him. I'll 
ring up again, or take my chance later. 
Thanks!” 

Winifred replaced the receiver. 

Stainford! The voice was distinguished. 
She hoped it had nothing to do with 
money. Odd, how often distinction was 
connected with money. Or, rather, with 
the lack of it. In the old Park Lane days 
they had known so many fashionables who 
had ended in the bankruptcy or divorce 
courts. Emily—her mother—had never 
been able to resist distinction. That had 
been the beginning of Monty—he had 
worn such perfect waistcoats and gar- 
denias, and had known so much about all 
that was fast; impossible not to be im- 
pressed by him. Ah, well! She did not 
regret him now. Without him she would 
never have had Val, or Imogen’s two boys, 
or Benedict—almost a colonel—though 
she never saw him now, living as he did 
in Guernsey, away from the income tax. 
They might say what they liked about 
the age, but could it really be more up-to- 
date than it was in the nineties and the 
early years of the century, when income 
tax was at a shilling and that considered 
high? People now just ran about and 
talked, to disguise the fact that they were 
ogg so chic and up-to-date as they used 
to be. 


GAIN the telephone bell rang. “ Will 
you take a trunk call from Wans- 

Gat oo 

“Hallo! That you, mother?”’ 

“Oh, Val, how nice! Isn’t this strike 
absurd?” 

“Silly asses! I say—we’re coming up.” 

“Really, dear. But why? You'll be so 
much more comfortable in the country.” 

“Holly says we’ve got to do things. 
Who d’you think turned up last night? 
Her brother—young Jon Forsyte. Left 
his wife and mother in Paris—said he’d 


got a snorting two- 
year-old, rather 
backward. Shan’t run him till Goodwood, 
but he ought to win then.” 

“That'll be delightful. Well, dear boy, 
I’ll expect you. But you won’t be doing 
anything rash with your leg?” 

“No; just drive a bus perhaps. Won’t 
last, you know. The government’s all 
ready. Pretty hot stuff. We’ve got ’em 
this time.” 


“T’M SO glad. It’ll be such a good thing 

to have it over; it’s dreadfully bad for 

the season. Your uncle will be very upset.” 

An indistinguishable sound; then Val’s 
voice again: 

“‘T say, Holly says she’ll want a job- 
you might ask young Mont. He’s in with 
people. See you soon then—good-by!”’ 

Replacing the receiver, Winifred had 
scarcely risen from the chair on which she 
had been seated when the bell rang again. 
“Mrs. Dartie? That you, Winifred? 
Soames speaking. What did I tell you?” 

“Yes; it’s very annoying, dear. But 
Val says it’ll soon be over.” 

‘“What’s he know about it?’’ 

“‘He’s very shrewd.” 


“Shrewd? H’m! I’m coming up to 
Fleur’s.”’ 

“But why, Soames? I should have 
thought ——”’ 


“Must be on the spot, in case of—acci 
dents. Besides, the car’ll be eating its 
head off down here—may as well be use- 
ful. Do that fellow Riggs good to be 
sworn in. This thing may lead to any- 
thing.” 

“Oh! Do you think ——” 

“Think? It’s no joke. Comes of play- 
ing about with subsidies.” 

“But you told me last summer ——’”’ 

“They don’t look ahead. They’ve got 
no more nous than a tomcat. Annette 
wants to go to her mother’s in France. 
I shan’t stop her. She can’t gad about 
while this is on. I shall take.her to Dover 
with the car today, and come up to- 
morrow.” 

“Ought one to sell anything, Soames?”’ 

“Certainly not.” 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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nnouncing the kroehler 
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A GROUP of beautiful, high quality 
furniture that will appeal irresistibly 
to those who appreciate finer things has 
now been created by Kroehler. This choice 
selection, including davenport beds and liv- 
ing room furniture, will be identified by 
the Blue Ribbon Label. 


Handsome covering materials of the most 
exquisite texture, perfectly tailored; com- 
fort and luxury far beyond the ordinary; 
smartness and beauty. . . these are the dis- 
tinguishing features that set Kroehler Blue 
Ribbon Quality Furniture apart as the most 
Startling value ever offered. Authentic period 
and modern designs whose charm is en- 
hanced with the passing of time. 


And yet, it is not costly, for scientific 
volume production and the vast purchas- 
ing facilities of Kroehler—world’s largest 
maker of upholstered furniture—make avail- 
able these select Blue Ribbon Designs -at 
prices that would never have been possible 
otherwise. 


Hidden Qualities 
Kroehler Blue Ribbon Designs have Hidden 


Living Room Suite No. 794 
High Back Chair No. 788 





Watch for your local newspaper 
announcement of the Kroehler Blue 
Ribbon Designs and see the display 


at your dealer’s 











Qualities that add many years of beauty 
and comfort. Supporting the soft cushions 
and buoyant springs, for example, you will 
find a frame of carefully selected, kiln-dried 
hardwood, strongly braced, glued, doweled 
and corner-blocked. Not merely soft wood 
nailed together. 
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Every home needs this Blue Ribbon Quality Davenport Bed. By day it is a 

beautiful davenport. When guests arrive, it becomes—in an instant—a 

wonderfully comfortable, pnee Fay bed with mattress and bedding 
all in place. 


nye & 


Blue Ribbon Designs 


The seat springs—resilient and guaran- 
teed non-sagging—are of heavy, high 
carbon wire of Premier quality, interlocked 
with a spring Steel understrudture that is 
much stronger and more durable than the 
usual webbing. 


Filling is of sterilized 4-X grade moss 
and clean, white felted cotton. Seat cushions 
are filled with patented, yielding coil springs, 
thickly padded with clean, white felted cot- 
ton, affording remarkable comfort. 


Ask your dealer to show you the beautiful 
Kroehler Blue Ribbon Furniture in a wide 
variety of fine quality coverings .. . silk 
damask, tapestry, mohair, Chase Velmo, linen 
frieze, moquette, jacquard veloursand leather. 


Handsomely illustrated book, “Enjoyable 
Living Rooms,” containing many valuable 
suggestions, as well as the name of your 
nearest Kroehler dealer, will be sent on 
request. Address 


KROEHLER MFG. CO., Chicago, Illinois 
or Stratford, Canada 


FaGories at : Chicago, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Kankakee, Ill.; Bradley, 
Ill.; Dallas, Texas; Binghamton, N. Y.; Los Angeles, Cal.; San 
Francisco, Cal. ; Cleveland, O. Canadian FaGories: Stratford, Ont. 


On Davenports, Davenport Beds and loose-cushioned chairs the 
Blue Ribbon Label is sewed on the deck direttly below the cushions 
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The alluring charm that men admire 











Mum is essential to 


Fe tanee charm! What poems have been 
inspired by it... what hearts won by it 
. .. what power to attract and to hold.. 
And yet how fragile and delicate a thing is 
feminine charm! 

The whole charming effect of feminine 
daintiness can so easily be destroyed by the 
faintest suggestion of perspiration odor. And 
dainty women realize the absolute mecessity 
of preventing this inevitable odor. 

For over 25 years “Mum’—the delicate 





SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 

Mum Mfg. Co., 1100°Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

Enclosed is____for offer checked. O Special Offer — 35c 

““Mum”’, for personal daintiness, and 25c ‘ 
fumed with a rare and exotic fragrance—60c worth for 45c 
postpaid. O Introductory size of ““Mum’’ 10c postpaid. 
Name 
Address 
City 
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cream-deodorant — has been an essential part 
of the everyday toilette of the knowing woman. 
“Mum” is simple to use. A touch to the under- 
arm and here and there, and you are free from 
embarrassment. 

Soap and water cleanliness and temporary 
washes cannot possibly take the place of 
“Mum”. “Mum” preserves the clean, odorless 
freshness of the morning bath for the whole day 
and evening. All body odors are instantly and 
harmlessly neutralized, whether from perspi- 


“| u m 


takes all odor out of perspiration 
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Mum’? 
is the word 










feminine toilette 
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ration or other cause. “Mum” does not cover 
one odor with another. It does not check 
perspiration or interfere with other natura! 
functions of the body. “Mum” is entirely 
harmless to the most delicate tissues. 

In fact “Mum” is so safe and so effective 


that it is used regularly with the sanitar: 
napkin—a boon to womankind that hardl; 
needs explaining. 

Get “Mum” today—35¢ and 60¢ at al! 
stores—for the assurance of personal dainti- 
ness, so essential to your feminine charm 
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(Continued from Page 146) 


“People seem dreadfully busy about it 
all. Val’s going to drive a bus. Oh, and 
Soames—that young Jon Forsyte is back. 
He’s left his wife and mother in Paris, and 
come over to be a stoker.”’ 

A deep sound, and then: ‘‘What’s he 
want to do that for? Much better keep 
out of England.” 

“Ye-es. I suppose Fleur ——” 

“Don’t you go putting things into her 
head!” 

“Of course not, Soames. So I shall see 
you? Good-by.” 

Dear Soames was always so fussy about 
Fleur! Young Jon Forsyte and she—of 
course—but that was ages ago! Calf love! 
And Winifred smiled, sitting very still. 
This strike was really most intriguing—so 
long as they didn’t break any windows— 
because, of course, the milk supply would 
be all right—the government always saw 
to that; and as to the newspapers—well, 
after all, they were a luxury. It would be 
very nice to have Val and Holly. The 
strike was really something to talk about; 
there had been nothing so exciting since 
the war. And obeying an obscure instinct 
to do something about it, Winifred again 
took up the receiver. ‘“‘Give me West- 
minster 0000. Is that Mrs. Michael 
Mont’s? Fleur? Aunt Winifred speaking. 
How are you, dear?” 


HE voice which answered had that 

quick little way of shaping words that 
was so amusing to Winifred, who in her 
youth had perfected a drawl which effectu- 
ally dominated both speed and emotion. 
All the young women in Society nowadays 
spoke like Fleur, as if they had found the 
old way of speaking English slow and flat, 
and were gingering it with little pinches. 

‘Perfectly all right, thanks. Anything 
I can do for you, auntie?”’ 

“Yes, my dear—your Cousin Val and 
Holly are coming up to me about this 
strike. And Holly—I think it’s very un- 
necessary, but she wants to do something. 
She thought perhaps Michael would 
know ——’”’ 

“Oh, well, of course there are lots of 
things. We’ve started a canteen for rail- 
way workers; perhaps she’d like to help 
in that.” 

“‘My dear, that would be awfully nice.” 

“Tt won’t, Aunt Winifred; it’s pretty 
strenuous.” 

“Tt can’t last, dear, of course. Parlia- 
ment are bound to do something about it. 
It must be a great comfort to you to have 
all the news at first hand. Then, may I 
send Holly to you?” 

“But of course. She’ll be very useful. 
At her age she’d better do supplies, I 
think, instead of standing about serving. 
I get on with her all right. The great 
thing is to have people that get on to- 
gether and don’t fuss. Have you heard 
from father?” 

“Yes; he’s coming up to you to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh! But why?” 

“He says he must be on the spot, in 
case of ——’” 

“That’s so silly. Never mind. It'll 
make two cars.” 


“T JOLLY will have hers too. Val’s going 

to drive a bus, he says. And—er— 
young —— Well, dear, that’s all! My 
love to Kit. There are a tremendous lot of 
milk cans in the park already, Smither 
says. She went out this morning into 
Park Lane to have a look. It’s all rather 
thrilling, don’t you think?”’ 

“At the House they say it’ll mean an- 
other shilling on the income tax before it’s 
over.” 

“Oh, dear!” 

At this moment a voice said, ‘‘Have 
they answered?” And, replacing the re- 
ceiver, Winifred again sat, placid. Park 
lane! From the old house there—house 
cf her youth—one would have had a 
splendid view of everything. Quite the 
headquarters! But how dreadfully the 
poor old pater would have felt it. James! 


She seemed to see him again with his plaid 


over his shoulders, and his nose glued to a 
windowpane, trying to cure with the evi- 
dence of his old gray eyes the fatal habit 
they all had of not telling him anything. 
She still had some of his wine. And 
Warmeon, their old butler, still kept The 
Pouter Pigeon, on the river at Mouls- 
bridge. He always sent her a Stilton 
cheese at Christmas, with a memorandum 
of the exact amount of the old Park Lane 
port she was to pour into it. His last letter 
had ended thus: 


I often think of the master, and how fond 
he was of going down the cellar right up to 
the end. As regards wine, ma’am, I’m afraid 
the days are not what they were. My duty 
to Mr. Soames and all. Dear me, it seems a 
long time since I first came to Park Lane. 

Your obedient servant, 
GEORGE WARMSON. 

P.S. I had a pound or two on that colt 
Mr. Val bred, please to tell him, and came in 
useful. 


HE old sort of servant! And now she 

had Smither, from Timothy’s, cook 
having died—so mysteriously, or as 
Smither put it: ‘Of hornwee, ma’am, I 
verily believe, missing Mr. Timothy as we 
did.”” Smither as a sort of supercargo— 
didn’t they call it, on ships?—and really 
very capable, considering she was sixty, if 
a day. And the way her corsets creaked. 
After all, to be with the family again was 
a great comfort to the poor old soul—eight 
years younger than Winifred, who, like 
a true Forsyte, looked down on the age of 
others from the platform of perennial 
youth. Anda comfort, too, to have about 
the house one who remembered Monty in 
his prime— Montague Dartie, so long dead 
now that he had a halo as yellow as his 
gills had so often been. Poor dear Monty! 
Was it really forty-seven years since she 
married him and came to live in Green 
Street? How well those satinwood chairs 
with the floral green design on their top 
rails had worn—furniture of times before 
this seven-hour day and all the rest of it. 
People thought about their work then, 
and not about the cinema. And Winifred, 
who had never had any work to think 
about, sighed. It had all been great fun— 
and if they could only get this little fuss 
over the coming season would be most 
enjoyable. She had seats already for al- 
most everything. Her hand slipped down 
to what she was sitting on. Yes, she had 
only had those chairs re-covered twice in 
all her forty-seven years in Green Street 
and really they were quite respectable 
still. True, no one ever sat on them now, 
because they were straight up without 
arms; and in these days, of course, every- 
body sprawled—so restless, too, that no 
chair could stand it. She rose to judge the 
degree of respectability beneath her, tilt- 
ing the satinwood chair forward. The 
year Monty died they had been re- 
covered last—1913, just before the war. 
Really that had been a marvelous piece of 
gray-green silk! UI 


ON FORSYTE’S sensations on landing 

at Newhaven by the last possible boat 
after five and a half years’ absence had 
been most peculiar. All the way by car to 
Wansdon under the Sussex Downs he was 
in a sort of excited dream. England! 
What wonderful chalk, what wonderful 
green! What an air of having been there 
forever! The sudden dips into villages, the 
old bridges, the sheep, the beech clumps! 
And the cuckoo—not heard for six years! 
A poet, somewhat dormant of late, stirred 
within this young man. Delicious old 
country! 

Anne would be crazy about this coun- 
tryside—it was so beautifully finished. 
When the general strike was over she 
could come along, and he would show her 
everything. In the meantime she would 
be all right with his mother in Paris, and 
he would be free for any job he could get. 
He remembered this bit, and Chancton- 
bury Ring up there, and his walk over 
from Worthing. He remembered very 
well. Fleur! His brother-in-law, Francis 
Wilmot, had come back from England 
with much to say about Fleur. She was 
very modern now, and attractive, and had 














THAT DEFT TOUCH 
OF GOOD TASTE 


URTAINS are so important in any decorative 
scheme. Choose them carefully. See this 
Spring’s new Scranton patterns. The variety was 
never so great, the patterns never so charming. 


Your leading store carries Scranton curtains 
and nets because these patterns are ever new, 
ever fresh. Scranton fabrics wear well, too. They 
combine good taste with good quality. These new 
patterns are charming. 


Mail the coupon for free booklet, describ- 
ing the many happy drapery effects that 
can be achieved with Scranton fabrics. 
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Please send me free of charge your booklet, 
“New Outlooks for Every Home.” 
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Molasses Wafers-- 
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thin - - delectable 





OU’ LL never have enough of these 

fragile, lacy little wafers. Brer 
Rabbit Molasses gives them just the 
right delicious touch of sweetness—the 
teasing flavor of the old-time plantation 
molasses you have always loved. 


And you can gaily eat as many as you 
want—for Brer Rabbit sweets are ac- 
tually good for you. Brer Rabbit Mo- 
lasses retains all the iron and lime of 
the sugar cane—two food elements we 
all need. 


Give the children plenty of molasses 
foods. For molasses is the wholesome 
way to satisfy that craving for sweets 
all normal children have. And they 
adore its fragrance, its tantalizing sugar- 
cane taste. 


Brer Rabbit Molasses 


In two grades: Gold Label—highest quality 
light molasses for the table and fancy cooking. 
Green Label—darker, with a stronger flavor. 


Lace Molasses Wafers 


(see recipe below) 


Brandy Snaps — dainty, deli- 
cious! The recipe is in the free 
cook book offered below 


The free Brer Rabbit Recipe Book 
contains many new, quick recipes for 
delicious desserts, bread, candies and 
cookies—and the wonderful old South- 
ern dishes, too. Send for your copy 
today. 


Lace Molasses Wafers 


Slowly heat to boiling point 1 cup Brer 
Rabbit Molasses, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup 
butter. Boil one minute, then remove 
from fire. Add 2 cups flour, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder and ¥% teaspoon soda 
sifted together. Stir well. Set pan in 
vessel of hot water to keep batter from 
hardening. On buttered baking sheets or 
inverted dripping pans drop 14 teaspoons 
of batter 3 inches apart. Bake in mod- 
erate oven until brown. Cool slightly, then 
lift off carefully with thin knife. 


Mail this coupon today 
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SPREE! 


NEW 
RECIPE 
BOOKLET 


Name 







PENICK & FORD, Dept. L4 
New Orleans, La. 


Please send me the free book of new and easy-to- 
make recipes for using Brer Rabbit Molasses. 





Many new recipes — deli- 


Address. 





cious and wholesome —in 
thislatest Brer Rabbit Book- 
let! Send for your copy. Town 


State 














a boy. How deeply one could be in love 
and how completely get over it! Consider- 
ing what his old feelings down here had 
been, it was strange but pleasant to be 
just simply eager to see Holly and old Val. 

Beyond a telegram from Dieppe he had 
made no announcement of his coming; 
but they would surely be here because of 
the horses. He would like to have a look 
at Val’s racing stable, and get a ride per- 
haps on the Downs before taking on a 
strike job. If only Anne were with him! 
And they could have that ride together! 
And Jon thought of his first ride with 
Anne in the South Carolinian wood, that 
ride from which they had neither of them 
recovered. 

There it was, the jolly old house. And 
here at the door—Holly herself. And at 
sight of his half-sister, slim and dark- 
haired in a mauve dress, Jon was visited 
by astabbing memory of their father as he 
had looked that dreadful afternoon, lying 
dead in the old armchair at Robin Hill. 
Dad—always lovable—so good to him! 

“Jon! How wonderful to see you!” 


ER kiss, he remembered, had always 

lighted on his eyebrow—she hadn’t 
changed a bit. A half-sister was nicer than 
a full sister, after all. With full sisters you 
were almost bound to fight a little. 

“What a pity you couldn’t bring Anne 
and your mother! But perhaps it’s just 
as well, till this is over. You look quite 
English still, Jon, and your mouth’s as 
nice and wide as ever. Why do Americans 
and naval men have such small mouths?” 

“Sense of duty, I think. How’s Val?” 

“Oh, Val’s all right. You haven’t lost 
your smile. Remember your old room?” 

“Rather. And how are you, Holly?” 

“‘So-so. I’ve become a writer, Jon.” 

““Splendid!”’ 

“Not at all. Hard labor and no re- 
ward. The first book was born too still for 
anything. A sort of African Farm, without 
the spiritual frills—if you remember it.”’ 

“Rather! But I left the frills out.” 

“Yes, we get our objection to frills from 
the dad, Jon. He said to me once, ‘It'll 
end in our calling all matter spirit or all 
spirit matter—I don’t know which.’”’ 

“Tt won't,” said Jon; “‘people love to 
divide things up. I say, I remember every 
stick in this room. How are the horses? 
Can I have a look at them and a ride 
tomorrow?” 

“We'll go forth early and see them at 
exercise. We’ve only got three two-year- 
olds, but one of them’s most promising.” 


“TINE! After that I must go up and 

get a good dirty job. I should like to 
stoke an engine. I’ve always wanted to 
know how stokers feel.” 

“We'll all go. We can stay with Val’s 
mother. It is so lovely to see you, Jon. 
Dinner’s in half an hour.” 

Jon lingered five minutes at his window. 
There was the orchard in full bloom, not 
mathematically planted—like his just- 
sold North Carolinian peach trees—an 
orchard that knew not fruit planning 
and as lovely as on that night when he 
chased Fleur therein. That was the 
beauty of England—nothing was planned. 
How homesick he had been over there; 
yes, and his mother too! He would never 
go back. How wonderful that sea of apple 
blossom! Cuckoo again! That alone was 
worth coming home for. He would find a 
place and grow fruit, down in the west, 
Worcestershire or Somerset, or near here— 
they grew a lot of figs and things at 
Worthing, he remembered. Turning out 
his suitcase, he began to dress. Just where 
he was sitting now, pulling on his Amer- 
ican socks, had he sat when Fleur was 
showing him her Goya dress. Who would 
have believed then that, six years later, 
he would want Anne, not Fleur, beside 
him on this bed? The gong! Dabbing at 
his hair, he straightened his tie and ran 
down. 

Val’s views on the strike, Val’s views on 
everything, shrewd and narrow as his 
horseman’s face. Those labor johnnies 
were up against it this time with a venge- 
ance; they’d have to heel up before it 
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was over. How had Jon liked the Yanks? 
Had he seen Man o’ War? No? Good 
Lord! The thing best worth seeing in 
America! Was the grass in Kentucky 
really blue? Only from the distance? Oh! 
What were they going to abolish over 
there next? Parliament here were going to 
put a tax on betting; why not introduce 
the ‘‘Tote”’ and have done with it? Per- 
sonally he didn’t care; he’d given up bet- 
ting. And he glanced at Holly. Jon, too, 
glanced at her lifted brows and slightly 
parted lips—an adorable face—ironical 
and tolerant. She drove Val with silken 
reins. 

Val went on: Good job Jon had given 
up America; if he must farm out of Eng- 
land, why not South Africa, under the 
poor old British flag; though the Dutch 
weren’t done with yet. A tough lot. They 
had gone out there, of course, so bright 
and early that they were real settlers— 
none of your adventurers, failures at 
home, remittance men. He didn’t like the 
beggars, but they were stout fellows, all 
the same. Going to stay in England? 
Good! What about coming in with them 
and breeding racing stock? 

After an awkward little silence Holly 
said slyly, ‘‘ Jon doesn’t think that’s quite 
a man’s job, Val.” 

“Why not?” 

“Luxury trade.” 

“Blood stock—where would horses be 
without it?” 

“Tt’d be fine,” said Jon. “‘I’d like an in- 
terest in it. But I’d want to grow fruit 
and things for a main line.” 


“ALL right, my son; you can grow the 
‘L\ apples they eat on Sundays.” 

“You see, Jon,”’ said Holly, ‘“‘nobody 
believes in growing anything in England. 
We talk about it more and more, and do it 
less and less. Do you see any change in 
Jon, Val?”’ 

The cousins exchanged a stare. ‘A bit 
more solid; nothing American, anyway.” 

Holly murmured thoughtfully, “‘Why 
can one always tell an American?” 

“Why can one always tell an English- 
man?”’ said Jon. 

“Something guarded, my dear. But a 
national look’s the most difficult thing in 
the world to define. Still, you can’t mis- 
take the American expression.”’ 

“TI don’t believe you’ll take Anne for 
one.” 

“Describe her, Jon.” 

“No. Wait till you see her.” 

When, after dinner, Val was going his 
last round of the stables, Jon said, ‘‘Do 
you ever see Fleur, Holly?” 

“T haven’t for eighteen months, I 
should think. I like her husband; he’s an 
awfully good sort. You were well out of 
that, Jon. She isn’t your kind—not that 
she isn’t charming; but she has to be 
plumb center of the stage. I suppose you 
knew that really.” 

Jon looked at her and did not answer. 

“Of course,’”” murmured Holly, ‘‘when 
one’s in love one doesn’t know much.” 


P IN his room again, the house began 

to be haunted. Into it seemed to troop 
all his memories, of Fleur, of Robin Hill— 
old trees of his boyhood, his father’s cigars, 
his mother’s flowers and music; the nur- 
sery of his games, Holly’s nursery before 
hirn, with its window looking out over the 
clock tower above the stables, the room 
where latterly he had struggled with 
rime. In through his open bedroom 
window came the sweet-scented air— 
England’s self—from the loom of the 
downs in the moon-scattered dusk, this 
first night of home for more than two 
thousand nights. With Robin Hill sold, 
this was the nearest he had to home in 
England now. But they must make one 
of their own—he and Anne. Home! On 
the English liner he had wanted to em- 
brace the stewards and stewardesses just 
because they spoke with an English ac- 
cent. It was, still, as music to his ears. 
Anne would pick it up faster now—she 
was very receptive. He had liked the 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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Your SnHoe WARDROBE NEEDS 
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THese 4 Pairs for SPRING 


-v and Queen Quality 
PRESENTS THE WAY TO HAVE 
THEM, TRUE TO STYLE AND 
AT NO TREMENDOUS COST 


VERY woman is keenly aware that 
the number of shoes she needs has 
increased. And she is just as conscious 
that as they have multiplied in kind, 
so have they seemed to advance in price. 
To be in step with the mode, it is 
almost essential that every type of cos- 
tume possesses its particular pair of 
shoes. And four pairs a season are none 
too many for the woman who goes 
places and does things. 

That all sounds frightfully extrav- 
agant and almost too much for the 
normal budget to bear. But with the 
aid of Queen Quality, it is quite pos- 


sible to own four pairs of shoes, au- 





thentic in style and irreproachable in 


fit, for the cost of one modest frock. All 

four pairs of the lovely shoes illustrated 

on this page come well within $40. 
The two models sketched above are 


for street wear. One is a new tailored 


pump which introduces a broad strap 


and a deepside dip. Its companion is a dis. 
tinguished Oxford which combines two 
leathers and features the wavy side line. 

For the afternoon the season divides 
its approval between patent leather and 
kidskin in honey-beige, marron glace, 
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rose-blushand thesoftergrays. Inthetwo- 
tone tie shown below new smartness has 
been achieved by bringing the tracery 
and lace high on the ankle. The slim 
patent leather pump is another advocate 
of the acute side dip and must by all 
means join this spring’s shoe wardrobe. 

Shoes such as are here sketched and 
others equally smart are now being 


shown by the Queen Quality dealer in 


your city, at $7.50, $8.50, $10, $12.50; 
some are as low as $6—and all of them 


are good to look at and a joy to wear. 


THOMAS G. PLANT CORPORATION—BOSTON 
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Supposing 832 quarts of 
milk and loo Ibs. of butter 
were left on your back porch 





A YEAR’s supply of dairy prod- 
ucts for the average family! Yet, 
unless you have a good refriger- 
ator, your daily supply of butter 
and milk becomes just as difficult 
to keep fresh and palatable as a 
year’s supply received at one time. 

Your milk, butter and all per- 
ishable foods are perfectly safe in 
a Gibson refrigerator. It is insu- 
lated with pure corkboard, the 
kind that manufacturers of elec- 
trical refrigeration units approve. 

Patented flat, non-rusting, metal 
shelves, found only in the Gibson, 
permit dishes to slide across them 
without tipping. The inside lining 
of seamless porcelain with rounded 




























one-piece cast-aluminum trap never 
clogs, rusts or breaks. Automatic 
locks keep the doors closed air- 
tight. 

The Gibson can be equipped at 
any time with an ice-making unit. 
All sizes and prices. Handsome 
wood finishes or beautiful  all- 
porcelain exte- 
riors. Also the 
new all - metal 
Gibson in white 
enamel. Send for 
free copy of 
‘“*Food and Ice 
for 365 Tomor- 
rows.’’ Gibson 
Refrigerator Co., 
Greenville, Mich. 
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! Valuable Book—FREE 


The latest ideas on 
window and door 


draping treatments 


Read this valuable book and get the lat- 
est ideas in window and door draping 
materials, before selecting your drapery 
i materials, before deciding how your 
ji curtains and draperies should be made, 
before buying your curtain rods and 
drapery hardware. j 
Whether you plan your own draperies 
or use the services of an artist-decorator, 
you will get valuable ideas from the dra- 
pery treatments pictured in the book for 
every room and every kind of window. 
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One million books are ready for one million 
women interested in better window draping 


Ask your dealer to show you Kirsch “Modern Draping” 
and all the Kirsch catalogs on Kirsch Extension Rods, 
KirschKraft Drapery Hardware with or without Draw Cord Equip- 
ment, Atavio Work (Ornamental Decorations) ,and Better Wood Poles. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO., 113 Prospect Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan 
Send this coupon for FREE BOOK 





1 Book Shows 
Style Trend— 


For instance, draw cur- 
tains that open and close 
noiselessly and overla: ? 
four inches when closed. 

Draw cords entirely con- 











KIRSCH MFG. CO., 113 Prospect Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan 
Please send me your 36-page book on Win- cealed. Drapery Hard- 
dow Draperies and Drapery Hardware. ware finishes that blend 
. with woodwork—either 








invisible or decorative. 
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w poles, etc. 
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corners is easy to keep clean. The | 
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Americans, but he was glad Val had said 
there was nothing American about him. 
An owl hooted. What a shadow that barn 
cast—how soft and old its angle! He got 
into bed. Sleep—if he wanted to be up to 
see the horses exercised. Once before 
here he had got up early—for another 
purpose! And soon he slept; and a form— 
was it Anne’s,}was it Fleur’s—wandered in 
the corridors of his dreams. 


IV 


AVING seen his wife off from Dover 

on the Wednesday, Soames Forsyte 
motored toward town. On the way he de- 
cided to make a considerable detour and 
enter London over Hammersmith, the 
farthest westerly bridge in reason. There 
was for him a fixed connection between un- 
pleasantness and the East End in times of 
industrialdisturbance. And feeling that if 
he encountered a threatening proletariat 
he would insist on going through with it, he 
acted in accordance with the other side 
of a Forsyte’s temperament, and looked 
ahead. 

Thus it was that he found his car held 
up in Hammersmith Broadway by the 
only threatening conduct of the afternoon. 
A number of persons had collected to in- 
terfere with a traffic of which they did not 
seem to approve. After sitting forward 
to say to his chauffeur ‘‘You’d better go 
round, Riggs’’ Soames did nothing but 
sit back. The afternoon was fine, and the 
car—a landaulet—open, so that he had 
a good view of the total impossibility of 
going round. Just like that fellow Riggs 
to have run bang into this! 

A terrific pack of cars crammed with 
people trying to run out of town, a few 
cars like his own, half empty, trying to 
creep past them into town; a motor 
omnibus, not overturned precisely, but 
with every window broken, standing half 
across the road; and a number of blank- 
looking people eddying and shifting before 
a handful of constables. Such were the 
phenomena which Soames felt the authori- 
ties ought to be handling better. 


HE words “Look at that blighted 

plutocrat!”’ assailed his ears, and in 
attempting to see the object in question, 
he became aware that he was it. The epi- 
thets were quite unjust. He was modestly 
attired in a brown overcoat and soft felt 
hat; that fellow Riggs was plain enough in 
all conscience, and the car was an ordinary 
blue. True, he was alone in it, and all the 
other cars seemed full of people; but he 
did not see how he was to get over that, 
short of carrying in to London persons 
desirous of going in the opposite direction. 
To shut the car, at all events, would look 
too pointed; so there was nothing for it 
but to sit still and take no notice. 

For this occupation no one could have 
been better framed by Nature than 
Soames, with his air of slightly despising 
creation. He sat, taking in little but his 
own nose, with the sun shining on his 
neck behind, and the crowd eddying 
round the police. Such violence as had 
been necessary to break the windows of 
the bus had ceased, and the block was 
rather what might have been caused by 
the Prince of Wales. With every appear- 
ance of not encouraging it by seeming to 
take notice, Soames was observing the 
crowd. And a vacant-looking lot they 
were, in his opinion; neither their eyes nor 
their hands had any of that close attention 
to business which alone made revolution- 
ary conduct formidable. Youths, for the 
most part, with cigarettes drooping from 
their lips; they might have been looking 
at a fallen horse. 

People were born gaping nowadays. 
And a good thing too. Cinemas, fags and 
football matches—there would be no real 
revolution while they were on hand, and 
as there seemed to be more and more on 
hand every year, he was just feeling that 
the prospect was not too bleak, when a 
young woman put her head over the win- 
dow of his car. 

“Could you take me in to town?” 


Soames automatically consulted his 
watch. The hands pointed to nearly seven, 
and gave him extraordinarily little help, 
Rather a smartly dressed young woman, 
with a slight cockney accent and powder 
on her nose! That fellow Riggs would 
never have done grinning. And yet he had 
read in The British Gazette that everybody 
was doing it. Rather gruffly, he said, “‘] 
suppose so. Where do you want to go?”’ 

“Oh! Leicester Square would do me all 
right.” 

Good God! ° 

The young woman seemed to sense his 
emotion. ‘‘ You see,” she said, ‘“‘I got to 
get something to eat before my show.”’ 

Moreover, she was getting in. Soames 
nearly got out. Restraining himself, he 
gave her a sidelong look; actress or some- 
thing—young; round face, made up, 
naturally; nose a little snub; eyes gray, 
rather goggly; mouth—h’m! pretty 
mouth, slightly common. Shingled—of 
course. 

“It’s awf’ly kind of you.” 

“Not at all,’’ said Soames; and the car 
moved. 

“Think it’s going to last—the strike?” 

Soames leaned forward. 

“Go on, Riggs,” he said; ‘“‘and put this 
young lady down in—er—Coventry 
Street.” 


“TT’S frightf’ly awk for us, all this,” said 

the young lady. ‘‘I should never’ve 
got there in time. You seen our show, Dat 
Lubly Lady?” 

“ No.” 

“Tt’s rather good.” 

“ee Oh ! ” 

“We shall have to close, though, if this 
lasts.” 

se Ah ! ”? 

The young lady was silent, seeming to 
recognize that she was not in the presence 
of a conversationalist. 

Soames recrossed his legs. It was so 
long since he had spoken to a strange 
young woman that he had almost forgot- 
ten how it was done. He did not want to 
encourage her, and yet was conscious that 
it was his car. 

“‘Comfortable?”’ he said suddenly. 

The young lady smiled. 

“What d’you think?” she said. “‘It’sa 
lovely car.” 

“TI don’t like it,” said Soames. 

The young lady’s mouth opened. 
sé Why? ” 

Soames shrugged his shoulders; he had 
only been carrying on the conversation. 

“T think it’s rather fun, don’t you?” 
said the young lady; ‘carrying on—you 
know, like we’re all doing.” 

The car was now going at speed, and 
Soames began to calculate the minutes 
necessary to put an end to this juxtaposi- 
tion. 

The Albert Memorial already; he felt 
almost an affection for it—so guiltless of 
the times! 

“You must come and see our show,” 
said the young lady. 


AMES made an effort and locked into 
her face. ‘‘ What do you do in it?” he 

asked. 

“Sing and dance.” 

“T see.” 

*‘T’ve rather a good bit in the third act, 
where we're all in our nighties.” 

Soames smiled faintly. ‘‘ You’ve got no 
one like Kate Vaughan now,” he said. 

“Kate Vaughan? Who was she?” 

“Who was Kate Vaughan?” repeated 
Soames; “greatest dancer that was ever 
in burlesque. Dancing was graceful in 
those days; now it’s all throwing your 
legs about. The faster you can move your 
legs, the more you think you’re dancing.” 
And, disconcerted by an outburst that was 
bound to lead to something, he averted his 
eyes. 

“You don’t like jazz?’’ queried the 
young lady. 

“T do not,” said Soames. 

“Well, I don’t either—not reelly; it’s 
getting old-fashioned too.” 


(Continued on Page 155) 
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EGGS LATTICED , 
WITH ASPARAGUS 


Drain California Canned Aspara- 
gus and heat to the boiling point. 
Prepare two cupfuls medium 
thick white sauce; hard cook five 
eggs and halve crosswise. Place 
a layer of sauce in the bottom of a 
greased baking dish, add a layer of 
asparagus. Pour over the remain- 
ing sauce, and place the eggs in 
regular lines. Arrange remaining 
asparagus asa lattice. Pour a lit- 
tle melted butter over all, and set 
in a hot oven to heat through. 
Garnish with pimiento. 





Write for FREE Book 
It suggests dozens of other de- 
lightful dishes to help you beat 
the calendar. Address Dept. 130, 
Canners League, 451 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 








Packed in 3 sizes of ore 


TIPS in small square and 
round cans. LONG SPEARS 
heme limcelthivame:ti 








How you long for fresh greens and garden 
vegetables—anything to relieve the heavy 
fare of winter meals! Then—now—is just 
the time to serve California Canned Aspara- 
gus. It brings you the healthful, garden fresh- 
ness of spring, weeks and months ahead of 
the calendar. 


And, really, you'd be surprised at the 
many ways you can serve it—in dainty ap- 
petizers and cocktails, in tempting soups and 
refreshing salads, in dozens of substantial 
main-course dishes. California Canned As- 
paragus is independent of seasons, and it can 


When winter appetites yearn 
so hard to beat the calendar~ 


always be depended on for the variety and 
delicacy that make meals doubly enjoyable. 


So convenient and economical, too. You 
just open the can, and the asparagus is ready 
to serve: no advance soaking or steaming, 
no waste, no trimming. And it now costs 
less than it has for years. 


Why not keep several cans on your pantry 
shelf — especially at this time of the year? 


Then spring freshness and appetizing vari- 
ety need never be out of season—at least as 
far as your table is concerned. 


CANNERS LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA—ASPARAGUS SECTION 
Dept. 130—451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 
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Most Popular Salad and. 





Vegetable Delicacy 
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65 Me Guer-Ghanging Gharm of -Iwet 


Just as a jewel reflects a constantly 
varying charm of coloring, so, too, do 
those velvets of enduring beauty— 
CA-VEL. Its colors are softer but 
almost as infinitely changeful. Notice 
how the light plays upon window- 
curtains, hangings or upholsteries 
made of it—and how the bloom 
in these seems to become radiant, 
responding with ceaseless, ever-varied 


charm. How easily can one under- 
stand why Hepplewhite often pre- 
ferred velvet, the sovereign fabric, 
in his masterpieces of cabinetry! 


CA-VEL -resists wear because it 
cushions wear that comes against the 
fabric. Its luxurious pile minimizes 
friction, resists dust penetration, in- 
vites ventilation, is comfortable, soft 


as swansdown and harmless even to 
the filmiest of frocks. Its velvet- 
bloom outlasts the chair it beauti- 
fies. CA-VEL is easy to keep spotless 
and offers a choice of colorings and 
patterns that would have been a 
revelation to the historic makers of 
velvet who, when the Renaissance 
was in its glory, produced it for the 
palaces of kings. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CORPORATION, Dept. 2, 25 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Send me your booklet ‘Fascinating Interiors,’’ con- 
taining pictorial suggestions for making my home 
attractive without extravagance. Money order or 
check for 25c enclosed (stamps acceptable). I under- 


of decorative materials. 


(Write name and address in margin below) 


stand that the questionnaire in the book, when filled 
out and returned by me, entitles me to free advice 


by Mr. Lurelle Van Arsdale Guild, and to free samples 
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(Continued from Page 152) 


Hyde Park Corner already. And the 
car going a good twenty. 

‘“My word! Look at the lorries; it’s 
marvelous, isn’t it?” 

Soames emitted a confirmatory grunt. 
The young lady was powdering her nose 
now, and touching up her lips, with an al- 
most staggering frankness. ‘‘Suppose any- 
one sees me?”’ thought Soames. And he 
would never know whether anyone had or 
not. Turning up the high collar of his 
overcoat, he said, ‘‘Drafty things, these 
cars. Shall I put you down at Scott’s?”’ 

“Oh, no! Lyons’, please; I’ve only time 
fr a snack; got to be on the stage at 
eight. It’s been awf’ly kind of you. I 
only hope somebody’ll take me home.” 
Her eyes rolled suddenly, and she added, 
“Tf you know what I mean.” 

“Quite!’’ said Soames with a certain 
delicacy of perception. ‘“‘Here you are. 
Stop, Riggs!”’ 

The car stopped and the young lady 
extended her hand to Soames. ‘‘Good-by, 
and thank you.’’ 

““Good-by,”” said Soames. 
and smiling, she got out. 

“Go on, Riggs, sharp! South Square.”’ 

The car moved on. Soames did not look 
back; in his mind the thought formed like 
a bubble on the surface of waters. ‘‘In the 
old days anyone who looked and talked 
like that would have left me her address.” 
And she hadn’t. He could not decide 
whether or no this marked an advance. 


Nodding 


T SOUTH SQUARE, on discovering 
that Michael and Fleur were out, hedid 

not dress for dinner, but went to the nurs- 
ery. His grandson, now nearly three years 
old, was still awake and said “‘ Hallo!” 

‘“Hallo!”’ replied Soames, producing a 
rattle. There followed five minutes of 
silent and complete absorption, broken 
fitfully by guttural sounds from the rattle. 
Then his grandson lay back in his cot, 
fixed his blue eyes on Soames and said 
“Hallo!” 

“Hallo!” replied Soames. 

“Ta, ta!” said his grandson. 


“Ta, ta!’ said Soames, backing to the. 


door and nearly falling over the silver 
dog. The interview then terminated and 
Soames went downstairs. Fleur had tele- 
phoned to say he was not to wait dinner. 

Opposite the Goya he sat down. No 
good saying he remembered the Chartist 
riots of ’48, because he had been born in 
095; but he knew his Uncle Swithin had 
been a “‘special”’ at the time; this general 
strike was probably the most serious in- 
ternal disturbance that had happened 
since; and, sitting over his soup, he bored 
further and further into its possibilities. 
Bolshevism round the corner—that was 
the trouble. That and the fixed nature of 
ideas in England. Because a thing like 
coal had once been profitable they 
thought it must always be profitable. 
Political leaders, trade-unionists, news- 
paper chaps—they never looked an inch 
before their noses! They’d had since last 
August to do something about it, and 
what had they done? Drawn up a report 
that nobody would look at. 

“White wine, sir, or claret?” 


“ANYTHING that’s open.” To have 
4 4 said that in the eighties, or even the 
nineties, would have given his father a fit. 
The idea of drinking claret already opened 
was then almost equivalent to atheism. 
Another sign of the slump in ideals. 

“What do you think about this strike, 
Coaker?’”’ 

The almost hairless man lowered the 
sauterne. ‘‘Got nobody in it, sir, if you 
ask me,”’ 

“What makes you say that?”’ 

“Tf it had anybody in it, sir, they’d have 
had the railings of Hyde Park up by now.” 

Soames poised a bit of his sole. 
“Shouldn’t be surprised if you were 
right,” he said with a certain approval. 

“They make a lot of fuss, but no— 
there’s nothing to it. The dole—that was 
a clever dodge, sir. Pannus et circesses, 
as Mr. Mont says, sir.” 


aes 


“Ha! Have you seen this canteen 
they’re running?” 

“No, sir; I believe they’ve got the 
beetle man in this evening. I’m told 
there’s a proper lot of beetles.” 

“Ugh!” 

“Yes, sir; it’s a nahsty insect.” 

Having finished dinner, Soames lighted 
the second of his two daily cigars and took 
up the earpieces of the wireless. He had 
resisted this invention as long as he 
could—but in times like these! ‘London 
speaking!’’ Yes, and the population lis- 
tening! Trouble in Glasgow? There 
would be—lot of Irish there! More “spe- 
cials’”” wanted? There’d soon be plenty of 
those. He must tell that fellow Riggs to 
enlist. This butler chap, too, could well be 
spared. Trains! They seemed to be run- 
ning a lot of trains already. After listen- 
ing with some attention to the Home 
Secretary, Soames put the earpieces down 
and took up The British Gazette. It was 
his first serious look at this tenuous pro- 
duction, and he hoped it would be his last. 


HE paper and printing were deplorable. 

Still, he supposed, it was something to 
have got it out at all. Tampering with the 
freedom of the press! Those fellows were 
not finding it so easy as they thought. 
They had tampered, and the result was a 
press much more definitely against them 
than the press they had _ suppressed. 
Burnt their fingers, there. And quite un- 
necessary —old-fashioned notion now —in- 
fluence of the press. The war had killed it. 
Without confidence in truth there was no 
influence. Politicians or the press—if you 
couldn’t believe them they didn’t count. 
Perhaps they would rediscover that some 
day. In the meantime the papers were 
like cocktails—titivators mostly of the ap- 
petite and the nerves. How sleepy he was! 
He hoped Fleur wouldn’t be very late 
coming in. Mad thing, this strike, mak- 
ing everybody do things they weren’t ac- 
customed to, just as industry, too, was 
beginning—or at least pretending—to 
recover. But that was it! With every 
year, in these times, it was more difficult 
to do what you said you would. Always 
something or other turning up. The world 
seemed to live from hand to mouth, and at 
such a pace too. Sitting back in the 
Spanish chair, Soames covered his eyes 
from the light, and the surge of sleep 
mounted to his brain; strike or no strike, 
the soft inexorable tide washed over him. 


TICKLING, and over his hand, thin 
and rather brown, the fringe of a 
shawl came dangling. Why? With an 
effort he climbed out of an abyss of 
dreams. Fleur was standing beside him. 
Pretty, bright, her eyes shining; speak- 
ing quickly, excitedly, it seemed to him. 
“Here you are, then, dad!”’ Her lips felt 
hot and soft on his forehead, and her 
eyes—what was the matter with her? 
She looked so young—she looked so—how 
express it? 

“So you're in!” he said. ‘‘ Kit’s getting 
talkative. Had anything to eat?” 

“Heaps!” 

“This canteen 

She flung off her shawl. “I’m enjoying 
it frightfully.” 

Soames noted with surprise the rise and 
fall of her breast, as if she had been run- 
ning. Her cheeks, too, were very pink. 

“You haven’t caught anything, have 
you— in that place?”’ 

Fleur laughed. A sound, delicious and 
unwarranted. ‘“‘How funny you are, dad! 
I hope the strike lasts. ”’ 

“Don’t be foolish,’’ said Soames. 
““Where’s Michael?” 

“Gone up. He called for me after the 
House. Nothing doing there, he says.” 

““What’s the time?”’ 

“Past twelve, dear. You must have 
had a real good sleep.” 

“Just nodding.” 

“We saw a tank pass on the Embank- 
ment—-going east. It looked awfully 
queer. Didn’t you hear it?”’ 

“No,” said Soames. 


> 





(Continued on Page 157) 
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An Unqualified Endorsement 


For over fifty years “Phillips Milk of Magnesia” has had the unqualified 
endorsement of physicians and dentists. 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia”’ is an efficient Antacid, Laxative, and Corrective. 
S p > 


Always insist upon genuine 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia. 
“Milk of Magnesia” has been the HILL] PS Milk 
U. S. Registered Trade Mark of 1 
f M 
O agnesia 


The Charles H. Phillips Chemical 
Co. and its predecessor Charles I. 
THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 


Phillips since 1875. 





7a AL OFFER 


Send this coupon with 4 cents for mailing costs to 
Dept. M 1-X, Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y. You 
will get a trial tube of Mentholatum, Feel it heal! 


Address 


Have you ever used Mentholatum? Yes [] No (] 
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Are you confused by this whitwind P 


Here are some facts that 
may straighten you out.. 













What a mix-up of 
cookies, crackers and cakes 
there is! What a confusion 
of sizes, shapes and names! 


We Sunshine Bakers spend 
our working lives making good 
things to eat. We are most anxious 
that the care we take shall not be 
lost in a whirlwind of biscuit names. 
We should like to have you know these 


facts: 


We are not the biggest biscuit bakers, 
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your taste. 


is so labeled. 
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trying to make the finest 
biscuits in all the world. 
Whether we do or not, we 
ate quite willing to leave to 


Long ago we gave our many 
different kinds of biscuits one 
family name. We call them Sunshine, 
because they’re full of it.. 
baked in it. Every one of our packages 


. born in it, 


If you want these things ...say so... 


nor are we the smallest . . . by any means. 


you can say so with one word ... Sunshine 
... only say it to your grocer. 


—Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 









HYD Rk OO 


...the famous cream-filled 
chocolate biscuits. They are 
widely imitated. Better say 
“Sunshine Hydrox” to your 
grocer. They have no other 
name. 


CLOVER LEAVES 
...two crisp wafers, filled 
with a velvety cream. These 
dainty squares fairly melt in 
your mouth. Delicious / 
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well worth Bearing 
whenever you wan 


BISCUITS 





ARROWROOT 
... for baby’s first solid food, 
for invalids, or for all robust 
folk who delight in a tasty 
delicate flavor. Say “Sunshine 
Arrowroot” to your grocer. 
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“Well, don’t be alarmed if you hear an- 
other. They’re on their way to the docks, 
Michael says.” 

‘‘Glad to hear it—shows the govern- 
ment means business. But you must go 
up. You're overtired.” 

She gazed at him over the Spanish 
shawl on her arm—whistling some tune. 

‘‘Good night,’’ he said. “I shall be 
coming up in a minute.” 

She blew him a kiss, twirled round and 
went. 

“‘T don’t like it,” murmured Soames to 
himself; ‘‘I don’t know why, but I don’t 
like it.” 

She had looked too young. Had the 
strike gone to her head? He rose to squirt 
some soda water into a glass—that nap 
had left a taste in his mouth. 


—DUM—BOM—um—dum—bom— 
um—dum—bom! A grunching noise! 
Another of those tanks? He would like 
to see one of those great things. For the 
idea that they were going down to the 
docks gave him a feeling almost of ex- 
hilaration. With them on the spot the 
country was safe enough. Putting on his 
motoring coat and hat, he went out, 
crossed the empty Square and stood in 
the street whence he could see the Em- 
bankment. There it came. Like a great 
primeval monster in the 
lamplit darkness, growling 
and gruntling along, a 
huge fantastic tortoiselike 
embodiment of inexor- 
able power. ‘That'll as- 
tonish their weak nerves!”’ 
thought Soames as the 
tank crawled, grunching, 
out of sight. He could hear 
another coming; but with 
a sudden feeling that it 
would be too much of a 
good thing, he turned on 
hisheel. Asort of extrava- 
gance about them, when 
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about it? If only she could turn out the 
lights, steal up behind, lean over and kiss 
him on that smudge above his left eye. 
Yes! And then—what? Silly! And now, 
suppose he came out of his far-away smile 
and saw her! As likely as not he would 
never come into her canteen again. She 
remembered his conscience. And she took 
a swift decision. Not tonight! Holly 
would know where he was staying. At her 
chosen time, on her chosen ground, if, on 
second thoughts, she wanted to play with 
fire. And, giving a mandate to Ruth La 
Fontaine concerning buns, she looked back 
over her shoulder at Jon’s absorbed and 
smiling face, and passed out into her little 
Office. 


ND second thoughts began. Michael, 
Kit, her father; the solid security of 
virtue and possessions; the peace of mind 
into which she had passed of late. All 
jeopardized for the sake of a smile and a 
scent of honeysuckle. No. That account 
was closed. To reopen it was to tempt 
Providence. And if to tempt Providence 
was the practice of modernity, she wasn’t 
sure whether she was modern. Besides, 
who knew whether she could reopen that 
account? And she was seized by a gust of 
curiosity to see that wife of his—that sub- 
stitute for herself. Was she in England? 
Was she dark, like her brother Francis? 
She took up her list of purchases for the 
morrow. With so much 
to do, it was idiotic even 
to think about such things. 
The telephone! All day 
its bell had been ringing; 
since nine o’clock that 
morning she had been 

dancing to its pipe. 
MEST << +. Migs: 
Mont speaking. What? 
But I’ve ordered them. 
‘ Oh! But really I 
must give them bacon and 
eggs inthe morning. They 
can’t start on cocoa only. 
How? The com- 





he remembered the blank- 


pany can’t afford? 








looking crowd around his 
car that afternoon, not a 
weapon among the lot, nor even a revolu- 
tionary look in their eyes. 

‘““No ‘body’ in the strike.’’ These great 
crawling monsters! Were the government 
trying to pretend that there was? Play- 
ing the strong man! Something in Soames 
revolted slightly. Hang it! This was 
England, not Russia or Italy. They 
might be right, but he didn’t like it! 
Too—too military. He put his latchkey 
into the keyhole. Um—dum—bom—um— 
dum—bom! Well, not many people would 
see or hear them this time of night. He 
supposed they had got here from the 
country somewhere—he wouldn’t care to 
meet them wandering about the country in 
the old lanes and places. Father and 
mother and baby tanks—like—like a fam- 
ily of mastodons. No sense of proportion 
in things like that. And no sense of humor. 
He stood on the stairs listening. It was 
to be hoped they wouldn’t wake the baby. 


V 


HEN, looking down the rowof facesat 

her canteen table, Fleur saw Jon For- 
syte’s, it was within her heart as if in 
winter she had met with honeysuckle. 
Recovering from that faint intoxication, 
she noted his appearance from farther off. 
He was sitting seemingly indifferent to 
food; and on his face, which was smudged 
with coal-dust and sweat, was such a 
smile as men wear after going up a moun- 
tain or at the end of a long run—tired, 
charming, and as if they have been 
through something worth while. His 
lashes, long and dark as in her memory, 
concealed his eyes and quarreled with his 
brighter hair, tousled to the limit of its 
shortness. 

Continuing to issue her instructions to 
Ruth La Fontaine, Fleur felt rapidly. 
Jon! Dropped from the skies into her 
canteen, stronger looking, better knit; 
with more jaw, and deeper-set eyes, but 


frightfully like Jon. What was to be done 


tp Well! Do you want 
* an effective service or 





not? >... Come round to see you about 
it? I simply haven’t time. 

Yes, yes. | . Now please do be nice 
to me and tell the manager that 


they simply must be properly fed. They 
look so tired. He’ll understand. se 
Yes. . . . Thank you-ever so!” She 
hung up the receiver. “Damn!” 


OMEONE laughed. Fleur turned. 
“Oh! It’s you, Holly! Cheeseparing 

and red tape as usual! This is the fourth 
time today. Well, I don’t care—I’m going 
ahead. Look! Here’s Harridge’s list for 
tomorrow. It’s terrific, but it’s got to be. 
Buy it all; I'll take the risk if I have to 
go round and slobber on him.”’ And be- 
yond the ironic sympathy on Holly’s face 
she seemed to see Jon’s smile. He should 
be properly fed—all of them should. And, 
without looking at her cousin, she said, “‘I 
saw Jon in there. Where’s he dropped 
from?” 

“Paris. He’s putting up with us in 
Green Street.” 

Fleur stuck her chin forward, and gave 
a little laugh. 

“Quaint to see him again, all smudgy 
like that. His wife with him?’’ 

“Not yet,” said Holly; ‘she’s in Paris 
still, with his mother.” 

“Oh! It’d be fun to see him some 
time.” 

“He’s stoking an engine on the local 
service—goes out at six, and doesn’t get in 
till about midnight.” 

“Of course; I meant after, if the strike 
ever ends.” 

Holly nodded. ‘“‘His wife wants to 
come over and help; would you like her 
in the canteen?” 

“Tf she’s the right sort.” 

“Jon says very much so.” 

“I don’t see why an American should 
worry herself. Are they going to live in 
England?” 

"Te. 
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Every quality of the modern grand in the Brambach 
Baby Grand, the instrument of beauty 





The beautiful Brambach ... the Florentine Model 


BRAMBACH "Grin 


4 ft. 10 in. long 


ULL volumed, pure toned, 

richly resonant, the Brambach 
Baby Grand satisfies every require- 
ment of the most exacting music 
lover. Built to fit the modern 
living room, yet truly a grand in 
every gleaming line and golden 
note. In the beauty of its design, 





You can arrange liberal 
terms for the convenient 
and easy purchase of your 
Brambach. 


nN S and up. 

$675 F. 0. B. N. Y 

Period and Art Models 
$700 to $1600. 


the richness of its music, the econ- 
omy of its space, the Brambach 
is the perfect piano not only for the 
modern home, but for the teacher 
and the studio as well. 


BRAMBACH PIANO COMPANY, 

622 West 51st Street, New York City 

Gentlemen: Please send me the paper pattern show- 
ing exact size of Brambach Baby Grand. 
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tions in full color. 


320 Broadway 


ON’T spend a dollar on decorating until 
you get the facts about Sanitas. 

To cover old cracked walls and ceilings and 
prevent cracks from showing in new ones, use 


Cracks can’t penetrate the strong cloth back of Sanitas. 


Dust, soot and children’s finger marks make no perma- 
nent impression on Sanitas—a damp cloth cleans it 


In the end, Sanitas is really the economical wall cover- 
ing because it gives longer service. 

See the wonderful new range of styles for every room in 
the house. Your decorator will gladly show you the new 
Sanitas sample book containing new decorative sugges- 


Write us for samples and descriptive booklet 
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RUE respect never can be 
manifested by a mere 
gesture. 


The salute to the flag must be 
founded upon patriotic 
citizenship. 


Likewise, the sad farewell to 
a loved one should be followed 
by a conscientious fulfillment 
of the obligations due to those 
precious remains. 


Our hearts naturally turn to 
protection. We must provide 
the utmost of protection. 
There can be no compromise. 


Thousands of families are 
solving this problem by using 
the Clark Grave Vault. They 
know it affords positive and 
permanent protection. They 
consider it as essential as a 
casket. 


They know that this vault, 
being designed according to 
an immutable law of Nature, 
can not possibly allow any 
moisture to enter. 


Further, because the Clark 
Vault is made entirely of spe- 
cial quality 12 gauge Keystone 
copper steel, or Armco Ingot 
Iron, it is highly rust-resisting. 
In the finer models a plating 
of pure cadmium is added, 
giving the greatest rust- 
resistance known to science. 
This cadmium plating is done 
by the famous Udylite process, 
exclusive on this vault. 








Leading funeral directors 
recommend the Clark Grave 
Vault and give with each one 
a 50-year guaranty. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine 
Clark Grave Vault. It isa means of iden- 
tifying the' vault instantly. Unless you 
see this mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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“Oh! Well, we’re both over the 
measles.” 

“If you get them again grown up, 
Fleur, they’re pretty bad.” 

Fleur laughed. ‘No fear!’ And her 
eyes, hazel, clear, glancing, met her 
cousin’s eyes, deep, steady, gray. 

““Michael’s waiting for you with the 
car,” said Holly. 

“All right. Can you carry on till 
they’ve finished? Norah Curfew’s on 
duty at five tomorrow morning. I shall be 
round at nine, before you start for Har- 
ridge’s. If you think of anything else 
stick it on the list—I’ll make them stump 
up somehow. Good night, Holly.” 

*‘Good night, my dear.” 

Was there a gleam of pity in those gray 
eyes? Pity, indeed! 

“Give Jon my love. I do wonder how 
he likes stoking! We must get some more 
washbasins in.” 


ITTING beside Michael, who was driv- 

ing their car, she saw again, as it were, 
Jon’s smile in the glass of the wind screen, 
and in the dark her lips pouted as if 
reaching for it. Measles—they spotted 
you and raised your temperature. How 
empty the streets were now that the taxis 
were on strike! Michael looked round at 
her. 

“Well, how’s it going?” 

“The beetle man was a caution, Mi- 
chael. He had a face like a ravaged wedge, 
a wave of black hair and the eyes of a lost 
soul; but he was frightfully efficient.” 

“Look! There’s a tank; I was told of 
them. They’re going down to. the docks. 
Rather provocative. Just as well there 
are no papers for them to get into.” 

Fleur laughed. ‘‘Father’ll be at home. 
He’s come up to protect me. If there 
really was shooting, I wonder what he’d 
do—take his umbrella?’’ 

“Instinct. How about you and Kit? 
It’s the same thing.”’ 

Fleur did not answer. And when, after 
seeing her father, she went upstairs, she 
stood at the nursery door. The tune that 
had excited Soames’ surprise made a 
whiffling sound in the empty passage. 
“L'amour est enfant de Bohéme; il n’a 
jamais jamais connu de loi; st tu ne 
m’aimes pas, je taime, et si je t'aime, 
prends garde a toi!” Spain, and the 
heartache of her honeymoon! “Voice in 
the night crying!’’ Close the shutters, 
muffle the ears—keep it out! She entered 
her bedroom and turned up the lights. It 
had never seemed to her so pretty, with its 
many mirrors, its lilac and green, its shin- 
ing silver. She stood looking at her face, 
into which had come two patches of red, 
one in each cheek. Why wasn’t she Norah 
Curfew—dutiful, uncomplicated, selfless, 
who would give Jon eggs and bacon at 
half-past five tomorrow morning—Jon 
with a clean face. Quickly she undressed. 
Was that wife of his her equal, undressed ? 
To which would he award the golden apple 
if she stood side by side with Anne? And 
the red spots deepened in her cheeks. 
Overtired—she knew that feeling. She 
would not sleep. But the sheets were cool. 
Yes, she preferred the old smooth Irish 
linen to that new rough French grass- 
bleached stuff. Ah! Here was Michael 
coming in, coming up to her. Well! No 
use to be unkind to him—poor old Mi- 
chael. And, in his arms, she saw—Jon’s 
smile. 


HAT first day spent in stoking an en- 
gine had been enough to make anyone 
smile. An engine driver almost as youth- 
ful, but in private life partner in his own 
engineering works, had put Jon wise to the 
mystery of getting level combustion. ‘“‘A 
tricky job, and very tiring.’’ Their pas- 
sengers had behaved well. One had even 
come up and thanked them. The engine 
driver had winked at Jon. There had been 
some hectic moments. Supping pea soup, 
Jon thought of them with pleasure. It had 
been great sport, but his hands and arms 
felt wrenched. ‘Oil them tonight,” the 
engine driver had said. 
A young woman was handing him 
jacket potatoes. She had marvelously 


clear brown eyes, something like Anne’s— 
only Anne’s were like a water nymph’s. 
He took a potato, thanked her, and 
returned to a stoker’s dreams. Extraordi- 
nary pleasure in being up against it—be- 
ing in England again, doing something for 
England. One had to leave one’s country 
to become conscious of it. Anne had tele- 
graphed that she wanted to come over and 
join him. If he wired back ‘No,’ she 
would come all the same. He knew that 
much after nearly two years of marriage. 
Well, she would see England at its best. 
Americans didn’t really know what Eng- 
land was. Her brother had seen nothing 
but London; he had spoken bitterly—a 
girl, Jon supposed, though nothing had 
been said of her. In Francis Wilmot’s his- 
tory of England that gap accounted for 
the rest. But everybody ran down Eng- 
land because she didn’t slop over and blow 
her own trumpet. 

“Butter?” 

“Thanks awfully. These potatoes are 
frightfully good.” 

“So igiad.’” 

“Who runs this canteen?” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Michael Mont mostly; 
he’s a member of Parliament.” 

Jon dropped his potato. 

“Mrs. Mont? Gracious! She’s a cousin 
of mine. Is she here?” 

“Was. Just gone, I think.” 


ON’S farsighted eyes traveled round the 

large and dingy room. Fleur! How 
amazing! 

“Treacle pudding?” 

“No, thanks. Nothing more.” 

“There'll be coffee, tea or cocoa, and 
eggs and bacon, tomorrow at 5:45.”’ 

“Splendid. I think it’s wonderful.” 

“Tt is rather, in the time.”’ 

“Thank you awfully. Good night.” 

Jon sought his coat. Outside were Val 
and Holly in their car. ‘Hallo, young 
Jon! You're a nice object.” 

“What job have you caught, Val?” 

“Motor lorry—begin tomorrow.” 

“Fine!” 

“This’ll knock out racing for a bit.” 

“But not England.” 

“England? Lord—no! What did you 
think?” 

“Abroad they were saying so.” 

“Abroad!” growled Val. ‘They 
would.” 

And there was silence at thirty miles an 
hour. 

From his bedroom door Jon said to his 
sister, ‘They say Fleur runs that canteen. 
Is she really so old now?” 

“Fleur has a very clear head, my dear. 
She saw you there. No second go of 
measles, Jon.” 

Jon laughed. 

“Aunt Winifred,” said Holly, “will be 
delighted to have Anne here on Friday, 
she told me to tell you.” 

“Splendid! That’s awfully good of her.” 

“Well, good night, bless you. There’s 
still hot water in the bathroom.” 


N HIS bath Jon lay luxuriously still. 

Sixty hours away from his young wife, he 
was already looking forward with impa- 
tience to her appearance on Friday. And 
so Fleur ran that canteen. A fashionable 
young woman with a clear and, no doubt, 
shingled head—he felt a great curiosity to 
see her again, but nothing more. Second 
go of measles? Not much! He had suf- 
fered too severely from the first. Besides, 
he was too glad to be back—result of long, 
half-acknowledged homesickness. His 
mother had been homesick for Europe; but 
he had felt no assuagement in Italy and 
France. It was England he had wanted. 
Something in the way people walked and 
talked; in the smell and the look of every- 
thing; some good-humored, slow, ironic 
essence in the air, after the tension of 
America, the shrillness of Italy, the clarity 
of Paris. 

For the first time in five years his 
nerves felt coated. Even those features 
of his native land which offended the 
esthetic soul were comforting. The ap- 
proaches to London, the countless awful 
little houses of brick and slate which his 


own great-grandfather, ‘‘Superior Dos- 
sett’? Forsyte, had helped, so his father 
had once told him, to build; the many 
little new houses, rather bettér but still 
bent on compromise; the total absence of 
symmetry or plan; the ugly railway sta- 
tions; the cockney voices; the lack of 
color, taste, or pride in people’s dress— 
all seemed comfortable, a guaranty that 
England would always be England. 

And so Fleur was running that canteen. 
He would be seeing her! He would like to 
see her. Oh, yes! 


VI 


N THE next room Val was saying to 

Holly, “‘Had a chap I knew at college 
to see me today. Wanted me to lend him 
money. I once did, when I was jolly hard 
up myself, and never got it back. He used 
to impress me frightfully —such an awfully 
good-looking languid beggar. I thought 
him the top notch as a blood. You should 
see him now!” 

“T did. I was coming in as he was going 
out; I wondered who he was. I never saw 
a more bitterly contemptuous expression 
on a face. Did you lend him money?” 

“Only a fiver.” 

“Well, don’t lend him any more.” 

“Hardly. D’you know what he’s done? 
Gone off with that Louis Quinze snuffbox 
of mother’s that’s worth about two hun- 
dred. There’s been nobody else in that 
room.” 

““Good heavens!” 

“Yes, it’s pretty thick. He had the 
reputation of being the fastest man up 
at the varsity in my time—in with the 
gambling set. Since I went out to the 
Boer War I’ve never heard of him.” 

“TIsn’t your mother very annoyed, 
Val?” 

““She wants to prosecute—it belonged 
to my granddad. But how can we—a 
college pal! Besides, we shouldn’t get the 
box back.” 

Holly ceased to brush her hair. 

“It’s rather a comfort to me—this,”’ she 
said. 

“What is?” 

““Why, everybody says the standard 
of honesty’s gone down. It’s nice to find 
someone belonging to our generation that 
has it even less.”’ 

“Rum comfort!” 

“Human nature doesn’t alter, Val. I 
believe in the young generation. We don’t 
understand them—brought up in too set- 
tled times.”’ 

“That may be. My own dad wasn’t too 
particular. But what am I to do about 
this?”’ 

“Do you know his address?”’ 


a E SAID the Brummell Club would 

find him. Pretty low haunt, if I re- 
member. To come to sneaking things like 
that! It’s upset me frightfully.”’ 

Holly looked at him lying on his back in 
bed. Catching her eyes on him, he said, 
‘But for you, old girl, I might have gone a 
holy mucker myself.” 

“Oh, no, Val! You’re too open-air. It’s 
the indoor people who go really wrong.” 

Val grinned. ‘‘Something in that. The 
only exercise I ever saw that fellow take 
was in a punt. He used to bet, but he 
didn’t know a horse from a hedgehog. 
Well, mother must put up with it; I can’t 
do anything.” 

Holly came up to his bed. “‘Turn over, 
and I'll tuck you up.” 

Getting into bed herself, she lay awake 
thinking of the man who had gone a holy 
mucker, and the contempt on his face— 
lined, dark, well featured, with prema- 
turely graying hair, and prematurely 
faded rings round the irises of the eyes; of 
his clothes, too, so preternaturally pre- 
served, and the worn careful school tie. 
She felt she knew. No moral sense, and 
ingrained contempt for those who had. 

Poor Val! He hadn’t so much moral 
sense that he need be despised for it. And 
yet —— With a good many risky male 
instincts Val had been a loyal comrade 
all these years. If in philosophic reach or 


(Continued on Page 161) 
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A ones Foster Wright 


uses Duco to bring new color into your bedroom 





This new and easy way of home decorating is 
a fascinating pastime and brings lasting 
pleasure. ‘No long waiting for the 
finish to dry,’ says nationally 

| known authority. 


“FTO capture the charm of color in your home,”’ 

says Agnes Foster Wright, the noted interior 
decorator—‘‘to bring new life, new beauty to 
familiar rooms, and to combine the colors so 
skillfully that each room becomes a perfect thing, 
a harmony—that is the modern magic of interior 
decoration. 

“In the bedroom illustrated above I have selected 
Duco Jade Green for the bed, Delft Blue for the 
table and Duco Mandarin Red for the chair. 
Light yellow curtains and a taupe or mulberry 
tig go well with these colors. This bedroom 
might also be worked out with Duco Jade Green 
for the bed and table and Duco Rich Red for the 
Chairs. Yellow curtains and a deep French Blue 
rg would complete a lovely interior. 

“It’s fascinating to experiment with color in 
your home. You can secure charming and delight- 
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ful results. And Duco has such a rich and beauti- 
ful texture and its shades have been chosen with 
such rare feeling that it adapts itself admirably to 
harmonious color schemes. Duco is so easy to 
apply with a brush or hand sprayer that anyone can 
learn the new art of color decoration and secure 
gratifying results. Duco can be used on so many 
things. It dries quickly. What you paint in the 
afternoon can be put back in place that evening.”’ 
ae : 
Realizing the importance of expert advice 
in home decorating, the makers of Duco 
have had a group of famous authorities 
prepare a book of approved color combina- 
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tions. This book, ‘‘A Color Scheme for Every 
Room,’’ is filled with illustrations of model 
rooms, with instructions that will enable you to 
achieve, in your own home, the same effective 
results: The section on bedrooms has been pre- 
pared by Agnes Foster Wright, and other rooms 
are in equally skillful hands. 

‘*A Color Scheme for Every Room’’ will be 
sent you FREE. It will open up for you a new 
and fascinating study. With it you can 
decorate your own home under the direction 
of famous authorities on interior decoration. 
Send for your copy today... . it will be 
forwarded promptly. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Dept. K. W., Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will you send me free and without obligation the book, “A Color Scheme 
for Every Room’’? 
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FREE BOOKLET 


concerning one of man- 
kind’s most honored 
customs ... an expert’s 
guidance for those plan- 
ning family memorials. 









HEN mankind first sought to give enduring beauty and sig- 
nificance to an idea —to perpetuate the memory of a great 
deed, a noble life, a sincere devotion —he turned to the 
everlasting hills. @1,A modern family memorial, carved from Ver- 
mont Marble, is not only a tribute to those no longer with us—it is 
also an expression of the taste, culture, and sentiment of those who 
selec&t the design. Someone you know needs the helpful guidance of 
this FREE BOOKLET now. It will be sent anywhere at your direction. 
@. An expert’s treatise on planning family memorials . . . . this 
book simplifies attendant problems—graphically classifies 
all memorials under twelve basic types. One may choose at 
once the general type best suited to purse and purpose. 
@, Any local Master Craftsman in Marble will furnish 
specific sketches and estimates . . . Send for the booklet. 


Vermont Marble is available in every community— 
and costs no more than other memorial stones. 


—— VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY 
-_ r" da World’s Largest Quarriers of Marble 
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esthetic taste he was not advanced, if he 
knew more of horses than of poetry, was he 
any the worse? She sometimes thought 
he was the better. The horse didn’t 
change shape or color every five years and 
start reviling its predecessor. The horse 
was a constant, kept you from going too 
fast, and had a nose to stroke—more than 
you could say of a poet. They had, in- 
deed, only one thing in common—a liking 
for sugar. Since the publication of her 
novel Holly had become a member of the 
1930 Club. Fleur had put her up, and 
whenever she came to town she studied 
modernity there. Modernity was nothing 
but speed. People who blamed it might 
as well blame telephone, wireless, flying 
machine and quick-lunch counter. Be- 
neath that top-dressing of speed moder- 
nity was old. Women had worn fewer 
clothes when Jane Austen began to write. 
Drawers, the historians said, were only 
nineteenth-century productions. And 
take modern talk! After South Africa the 
speed of it certainly took one’s wind away, 
but the thoughts expressed were much her 
own thoughts as a girl, cut into breathless 
lengths by car and telephone bell. 

Take modern courtships. They resulted 
in the same thing as under George the 
Second, but took longer to reach it, owing 
to the motorcycle and the standing lunch. 
Take modern philosophy. People had no 
less real philosophy than Martin Tupper 
or Izaak Walton; only, unlike those cele- 
brated ancients, they had no time to 
formulate it. As to a future life—moder- 
nity lived in hope, and not too muchcf that, 
as everyone had, from immemorial time. 
In fact, as a novelist naturally would, 
Holly jumped to conclusions. Scratch, 
she thought, the fastest modern youth, 
and you would find Charles James Fox 
and Perdita in golf sweaters. A steady 
sound retrieved her thoughts. Val was 
asleep. How long and dark his eyelashes 
still were, but his mouth was open. 

“Val,” she said very softly; ‘Val! 
Don’t snore, dear!” 


SNUFFBOX may be precious not so 
much for its enamel, its period and its 
little brilliants as because it has belonged 
toone’s father. Winifred, though her sense 
of property had been well proved by 
her retention of Montague Dartie ‘for 
poorer’ throughout so many years, did 
not possess her brother Soames’ collecting 
instinct, nor indeed his taste in objects 
which George Forsyte had been the first to 
call “of bigotry and virtue.” But the far- 
ther time removed her father James—a 
quarter of a century by now—the moreshe 
revered his memory. As some ancient 
general or philosopher, secured by age from 
competition, is acclaimed year by year a 
greater genius, so with James! His objec- 
tion to change, his perfect domesticity, his 
power of saving money for his children, 
and his dread of not being told anything 
were haloed for her more and more with 
every year that he spent underground. 
Her fashionable aspirations waning with 
the increase of adipose, the past waxed and 
became a very constellation of shining 
memories. The removal of this snuff- 
box—so tangible a reminder of James and 
Emily—tried her considerable equanimity 
more than anything that had happened to 
her for years. The thought that she had 
succumbed to the distinction of a voice on 
the telephone caused her positive discom- 
fort. With all her experience of distinc- 
tion, she ought to have known better. 
She was, however, one of those women 
who, when a thing is done, admit the fact 
with a view to having it undone as soon as 
possible; and, having failed with Val, who 
merely said ‘“‘Awfully sorry, mother, but 
there it is—jolly bad luck!” she sum- 
moned her brother. 


OAMES was little less than appalled. 
He remembered seeing James buy the 
box at Jobson’s for hardly more than one- 
tenth of what it would fetch now. Every- 
thing seemed futile if, in such a way, one 





could lose what had been nursed for forty 


years into so really magnificent a state of 
unearned increment. And the fellow who 
had taken it was of quite good family, or 
so his nephew said. Whether the honesty 
of the old Forsytes, in the atmosphere of 
which he had been brought up and turned 
out into the world, had been inherited or 
acquired—derived from their blood or 


_ their banks—he had never considered. 


T HAD been in their systems just as the 
proverb “‘Honesty is the best policy” 
was in that of the private banking which 
thenobtained. Aslight reverie on banking 
was no uncommon affection of the mind in 
one who could recall the repercussion of 
Understart and Darnett’s failure, and the 
disappearance one by one of all the little 
old concerns with legendary names. These 
great modern affairs were good for credit 
and bad for novelists. Run on a bank— 
there had been no better reading. Such 
monster concerns couldn’t go broke, no 
matter what their clients did; but whether 
they made for honesty in the individual 
Soames couldn’t tell. The snuffbox was 
gone, however; and if Winifred didn’t 
take care she wouldn’t get it back. How 
precisely she was to take care he could not 
at present see; but he should advise her to 
put it into the hands of somebody at once. 

“But whose, Soames?”’ 

“There’s Scotland Yard,” answered 
Soames gloomily. ‘I believe they’re very 
little good, except to make a fuss. There’s 
that fellow I employed in the Ferrar case. 
He charges very high.” 

“T shouldn’t care so much,” said Wini- 
iy “if it hadn’t belonged to the dear 
dad.” 

“Ruffians like that,”” muttered Soames, 
“‘oughtn’t to be at large. I suppose you’re 
sure he took it?” 

“Quite. I’d had it out to polish only a 
quarter of an hour before. After he went 
I came back into the room at once, to put 
it away, and it was gone. Val had been in 
the room the whole time.” 

Soames considered for a moment, then 
rejected that doubt about his nephew, for, 
though connected by blood with that 
precious father of his, Montague Dartie, 
and a racing man to boot, he was half a 
Forsyte after all. 

“Well,” he said, “‘shall I send you this 
man? His name’s Becroft; always looks 
as if he’d overshaved himself, but he’s got 
a certain amount of nous. I should sug- 
gest his getting in touch with that fellow’s 
club.” 

“Suppose he’s already sold it?” said 
Winifred. 

“Yesterday afternoon? Should doubt 
that; but it wants immediate handling. 
I’ll see Becroft as Igo away. Fleur’s over- 
doing it, with this canteen of hers.” 


““7TSHEY say she’s running it very well. 
I do think all these young women are 
so smart.” 

“Quick enough,” grumbled Soames, 
“but steady does it in the long run.” 

At that phrase—maxim in her youthful 
days never far away from the lips of the 
old Forsytes— Winifred blinked her rather 
too light eyelashes. 

“That was always rather a bore, you 
know, Soames. And in these days, if 
you're not quick, things move past you.” 

Soames gathered his hat. “That snuff- 
box will if we don’t look sharp.” 

“Well, thank you, dear boy. I do hope 
we get it back. The dear pater was so 
proud of it, and when he died it wasn’t 
worth half what it is now.” 

“Not a quarter,” said Soames, and the 
thought bored into him as he walked 
away. What was the use of having judg- 
ment if anybody could come along and 
pocket the results! People sneered at 
property nowadays; but property was a 
proof of good judgment—it was one’s 
amour propre half the time. And he 
thought of the amour propre Bosinney had 
stolen from him in those far-off days of 
trouble. Yes, even marriage was an ex- 
ercise of judgment, a pitting of yourself 
against other people. You spotted a win- 
ner, as they called it, or you didn’t. 
Irene hadn’t been a winner—not exactly. 
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Washing, 


drying and ironing 
need no longer be a trouble- 
some two-or-three-day task. The 
work can be completed easily in one day! 
With a LAMNECK DRYER the laundress can 
wash on the same day each week, dry the clothes thoroughly, and iron 
them, without delay. LAMNECK drying action is so rapid that the 
first tubful is ready for ironing by the time the second is washed and wrung. 


‘THE LAMNECK LAUNDRY DRYER 


provides the ideal method of drying clothes spotlessly clean, snowy white 
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CHORE GIRL 


Patented Knit copper sponge ball 


instantly cleans pots and pans 


Better work in less time Can’t rust. Easily rinsed, 
is Chore Girl’s promise. like a sponge. No sharp, 
\ Genuine copper, knitted tiny splinters to hurt fin- y 4 
\ throughout. Scours pots gérs or enter food. Gentle 
\ and pans bright and clean to hands and pans. Saves 
y as a new dime faster than soap, cleaners, time and 
. you would think possible. labor. 








The CHORE GIRL’S TWIN 
BROTHER IS 
The CHORE BOY 


—the patented improved cop- 
per clad shrinkless scouring 
mit for cleaning pots and pans, also } Oc 
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at Woolworth’s 
Kresge’s, Kress’, Mc- 
Crory’s, at other 5 
and 10's, at Depart- 
ment, Hardware and 
Grocery Stores. 
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Craft 
mee Handkerchief  LePage’s Craft 
Y Sachet Waste Basket 


Fascinating Things to Make at Home 
LePage’s Craft Book Will Show You How 


«HAVE always known that LePage’s is a 
I wonderful mender, but J had no idea, 
until I got your book, how many lovely 
things I could make with it,” is what 
thousands have said of this fascinating book. 


LePage’s Craft Book contains simple, 
easy-to-follow directions for making over 
50 different articles for gifts, home decora- 
tion, bridge prizes, to sell at church fairs, 
etc.—articles that are attractive, useful, 
practical and inexpensive. 

LePage’s Craft is a surprise and delight 
to all who try it. No expensive set is 
necessary. No special training required. 
Anyone can follow the directions and 
make fascinating gift-shop things right 
at home, for a fraction of the cost. This 


fe AGE’S 
GLUE 
In Bottles and Tubes 


easy way of making things will show you 
how to be a more skilful craftsman than 
you ever dreamed. 


Send 10 cents (coin or stamps) 
for LePage’s Craft Book 


Senp for this wonderful book. Try this 
fascinating way of mak- 
ing things yourself. Mail 
the coupon below with 
10 cents (coin or stamps) 
and we will at once send 
you a copy of LePage’s 
Craft Book, postage paid. 


Address LePage’s Craft 
League, 529 Essex 
Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





LEPAGE’S CRAFT LEAGUE, 
529 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


r 
| Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find 10 cents (coin or 
| stamps) in payment for LePage’s Craft Book. Please 
| send copy of this book to: 
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Ah! And he had forgotten to ask Wini- 
fred about that young Jon Forsyte who 
had suddenly come back into the wind. 
But about this snuffbox: the Brummell 
Club was some sort of betting place, he 
had heard; full of gamblers and people 
who did and sold things on commission, he 
shouldn’t wonder. That was the vice of 
the day; that and the dole. Work? No. 


Sell things on commission—motor cars, ° 


for choice. Brummell Club. Yes, this 
was the place. It had a window, he re- 
membered. No harm anyway in asking if 
the fellow really belonged there. And en- 
tering, he inquired: 

“Mr. Stainford a member here?” 


“ve Don’t know if he’s in. Mr. 
Stainford been in, Bob?” 

‘Just come in.” 

“‘Oh!”’ said Soames, rather taken aback. 

“‘Gentleman to see him, Bob.” 

A rather sinking 
sensation occurred 
within Soames. 
“Come with me, 
ae 

Soames took a 
deep breath, and his 
legs moved. In an 
alcove off the en- 
trance—somewhat shabby and _  con- 
stricted—he could see a man lolling in an 
old armchair, smoking a cigarette through 
a holder. He had a little red book in one 
hand and a small pencil in the other, and 
held them as still as if he were about to jot 
down aconviction that hehad not got. He 
wore a dark suit with little lines; his legs 
were crossed, and Soames noted that one 
foot in a worn brown shoe, treed and pol- 
ished against age to the point of pathos, 
was slowly moving in a circle. 

“‘Gemman to see you, sir.” 

Soames now saw the face. Its eyebrows 
were lifted in a V reversed, its eyelids 
nearly covered its eyes. Together with the 
figure, it gave an impression of really re- 
markable languor. Thin to a degree, oval 
and pale, it seemed all shadow and slightly 
aquiline featured. The foot had become 
still, the whole affair still. Soames had the 
curious feeling of being in the presence of 
something arrogantly dead. Without time 
for thought, he began: “Mr. Stainford, I 
think? “Don’t disturb yourself. My 
name’s Forsyte. You called at my sister’s 
in Green Street yesterday afternoon.” 

A slight contraction of the lines round 
that small mouth was followed by the 
words ‘ Will you sit down?” 


HE eyes had opened now, and must 

once have been beautiful. They very 
soon narrowed again, so that Soames could 
not help feeling that their owner had out- 
lived everything except himself. He swal- 
lowed a qualm and resumed: “I just 
wanted to ask youaquestion. During your 
call did you by any chance happen to no- 
tice a Louis Quinze snuffbox on the table? 
It’s—er—disappeared, and we want to fix 
the time of its loss.” 

As a ghost might have smiled, so did the 
man in the chair; his eyes disappeared 
still farther. ‘Afraid not.” 

With the thought ‘“He’s got it!” 
Soames went on: 

“I’m sorry—the thing had virtue as an 
heirloom. It has obviously been stolen. I 
wanted to narrow down the issue. If 
you’d noticed it we could have fixed the 
exact hour—on the little table just where 
you were sitting—blue enamel.” 

The thin shoulders wriggled slightly, as 
though resenting this attempt to place 
responsibility on them. “Sorry I can’t 
help you; I noticed nothing but some 
rather good marquetry.” 

“Coolest card I ever saw,” thought 
Soames. ‘‘ Wonder if it’s in his pocket.” 

“The thing’s unique,” he said slowly. 
“The police won’t have much difficulty. 
Well, thanks very much. I apologize for 
troubling you. You knew my nephew at 
college, I believe. Good morning.” 

“‘Good morning.” 

From the door Soames took a stealthy 
glance. The figure was perfectly motion- 
less, the legs still crossed, and above the 
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little red book the pale forehead was 
poised under the smooth, grizzling, dark 
hair. Nothing to be made of that! But 
the fellow had it, he was sure. 

He went out and into the Green Park 
with a most peculiar feeling. Sneak thief! 
A gentleman to come to that! The Elder- 
son affair had been bad, but somehow not 
pitiful like this. The whitened seams of 
the excellent suit, the traversing creases in 
the once admirable shoes, the faded tie 
exactly tied were evidences of form pre- 
served, day by day, from hand to mouth. 
They afflicted Soames. That languid fig- 
ure! What did a chap do when he had no 
money and couldn’t exert himself to save 
his life? Incapable of shame—that was 
clear. He must talk to Winifred again. 
And, turning on his heel, Soames walked 
back toward Green Street. Debouching 
from the Park he saw on the opposite side 
of Piccadilly the languid figure. It, too, was 
moving in the direc- 
tion of Green Street. 
Phew! He crossed 
over and followed. 
Thechap had anair. 
He was walking like 
someone who had 
come into the world 
from another age— 
an age which set all its storeon form. He 
felt that this chap would sooner part with 
life itself than exhibit interest in anything. 
Form! Could you carry contempt for emo- 
tion to such a pitch that you could no longer 
feel emotion? Could the lifted eyebrow 
become more important to you than all 
the movements of the heart and brain? 
Threadbare peacock’s feathers walking, 
with no peacock inside! 


SHOW feeling was perhaps the only 
thing of which that chap would be 
ashamed. And, a little astonished at his 
own powers of diagnosis, Soames followed 
first round one corner, then another, till 
he was actually in Green Street. By 
George! The chap was going to Wini- 
fred’s! ‘‘I’ll astonish his weak nerves!” 
thought Soames. And, suddenly hasten- 
ing, he said, rather breathlessly, on his 
sister’s very doorstep: ‘‘Ah, Mr. Stain- 
ford! Come to return the snuffbox?”’ 

With a sigh, and a slight stiffening of his 
cane on the pavement, the figure turned. 
Soames felt a sudden compunction—as of 
one who jumps out at a child in the dark. 
The face, unmoved, with eyebrows still 
raised and lids still lowered, was green- 
ishly pale, like that of a man whose heart 
is affected; a faint smile struggled on the 
lips. There was fully half a minute’s 
silence, then the pale lips spoke: ‘‘De- 
pends. How much?” 

What little breath was in Soames’ body 
left him. The impudence! And again the 
lips moved. “You can have it for ten 
pounds.” 

“T can have it for nothing,” said 
Soames, “‘by asking a policeman to step 
here.” 

The smile returned. ‘‘You won’t do 
that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Not done.” 

“Not done!”’ repeated Soames. “‘ Why 
on earth not? Most barefaced thing I 
ever knew.” 

“Ten pounds,” said the lips. ‘‘I want it 
badly.” 


OAMES stood and stared. The thing 
was so sublime; the fellow as easy as if 
asking for a match; not a flicker on a face 
which looked as if it might pass into death 
at any moment. Greatart! He perceived 
that it was not the slightest use to indulge 
in moral utterance. The choice was be- 
tween giving him the ten pounds or calling 
a policeman. He looked up and down the 
street. 

“‘No—there isn’t one in sight. I have 
the box here—ten pounds.” 

Soames began to stammer. The fellow 
was exercising on him a sort of fascination. 
And suddenly the whole thing tickled him. 
It was rich. 


(Continued on Page 164) 
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Interior Pictures 
Now easy to make with the Modern Kodak 


If your subject is indoors—hard to take according to 





Interior pictures 
you never previ- 
ously dared to make 
—are simple and 
easy now. Use the 
Modern Kodak. 


your past ideas — forget these hazards entirely. The 


Modern Kodak is an all-day, all-weather camera 

















How often have 
you wanted to 
make an interior 
photograph? 
Now you can with 


@ Modern Kodak. 


THESE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES SHOWN ABOVE WERE MADE BY OTHER AMATEURS JUST LIKE YOURSELF, WITH THE MODERN KODAK 


RE you making pictures the same way you did 
ten years ago? 

Do you still believe that good pictures can only 
be made out-of-doors in direct sunlight under ideal 
weather conditions? 

That’s a false impression entirely. For impor- 
tant new developments in the art of photography 
have practically revolutionized your picture-mak- 
ing possibilities. 

If your subject’s indoors—go right ahead and 
make the picture. You'll be surprised and de- 
lighted with the results you get. 

If the weather’s dark or cloudy—it doesn’t 
make any difference. Some of the finest amateur 
pictures today have been taken under conditions 
that would have discouraged experts a few years ago. 

There’s no need now to miss a single picture 
opportunity—no need to wait for sunny days, or 

ummer suns, or “right” hours. 


What Happened 


New developments in the manufacture of lenses 
have made possible these remarkable results. 
Today, due to Eastman enterprise and the 
tremendous Eastman manufacturing re- 
sources, you can get extra-rapid, extra-efh- 
cient lenses on cameras of moderate price. 

For example—on the $18 1A Pocket 
Kodak is now supplied a lens that in 1925 
was not available on any camera selling 
for less than $40. 

To you, this not only means better pic- 
tures. But it also means that your photo- 
graphic day is lengthened . . . your picture 
opportunities are multiplied many times. 
It is no longer necessary now to have your 
subject in direct sunlight. You can make 
Pictures in the shade . . . indoors under 
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favorable light conditions ... . on rainy days or in 
cloudy weather. Pictures you never previously 
thought of taking are simple snap-shots now. 


Everything simple as ABC 


The modern Kodak is simplicity itself. Every- 
thing possible has been made automatic. Things 
to adjust have been reduced to a minimum. Thus 
picture-making, good picture-making, has been 
made easier than ever before. 

On many Kodaks you'll find a simple “Exposure 
Guide’’—a wonderful feature created by Eastman 
Scientists, which almost does your thinking for 
you. It instantly shows you the correct speed and 
lens opening to suit any light condition. It helps 
avoid mistakes—eliminates guesswork—takes the 
difficulty out of making pictures. 

And—Kodak film in the familiar yellow box is 


*KODA K+ 


Only Eastman Makes the Kodak 





dependably uniform. It has wide latitude. Which 
simply means that it reduces the danger of under- 
and over-exposure. It gets the picture! 

With the modern Kodak you start making good 
pictures at once. The photographs you see in this 
advertisement were made by other amateurs, just 
like yourself. Without special training or help, 
you too can make photographs like these. All the 
skill that’s needed is built into the camera. 


February—An Ideal Month for Photography 


The month of February is an ideal time to get pic- 
tures for your album. 

Why not stop in at the nearest Kodak dealer’s 
today? See these modern Kodaks. Find out how 
these new developments have simplified the mak- 
ing of pictures. Write for booklet about these 
modern Kodak improvements; mail the coupon. 

Any Questions? If you have in mind a picture 
that you don’t know how to make, if for any reason 
you aren’t satisfied with the results that you’re 
now getting, or if you’d like advice on photo- 
graphic matters, write to the Service 
Department, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. Practical picture-makers 
will handie your inquiries with interest 
and without charge. 
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Eastman Kodak Co., Dept. L.H. J.-2, Rochester,N.Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obligation, 
the booklet telling me about the Modern Kodaks. 
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BIRTHDAY IS IT 


HIS novel Bunny Birthday 

Cake delights the children. 
It is just one of the many tempt- 
ing dishes you can make with 
Angelus Marshmallows nation- 
ally popular for 
20 years. Cakes, 
pastries, puddings, 
salads, sandwiches 
—an array of en- 
ticing dishes for 
your table, in this 
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508 So. Peoria Street 
CHICAGO 
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new recipe book by 
Alice Bradley, Prin- 
cipal, Miss Farmer’s 
School of Cookery. 
Try these new foods. 
Send 4c in stamps 
for recipe book, or 10c 
for book and a full- 
size package of An- 
gelus Marshmallows. 


The Cracker Jack Co., 
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Made by the Cracker Jack people 
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BEATRICE Roserts’ Famous Feet 


“T adore pets! Horses, dogs and kittens. 
But I have no use for a pet corn.” 

So writes Beatrice Roberts . . . the 
charming Miss Manhattan. 

“In these days a corn seems like a 
silly grievance . . . with a drug store 
on almost every corner and Blue-jay as 
easy to get as postage stamps.” 
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Always the safest and gentlest way to end a 
corn, Bluesjay for 1928 offers new refinements. 
A creamy-white pad instead of a blue one. A 
more flexible disc for the awkwardly placed corn. 
And a new and improved package! . . . One plas- 
ter usually ends the corn. But even the rugged 
“old-timer” seldom needs more than two . 

In the new package at all drug stores. For cal- 
luses and bunions use Bluesjay Bunion and Callus 


Plasters. 
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(Continued from Page 162) 


“Well,” he said, taking out two five- 
pound notes. “For brass!” 

A thin hand removed a slight protuber- 
ance from a side pocket. 

“Thanks very much. Here it is. Good 
morning.” 

The fellow was moving away. He 
moved with the same incomparable lan- 
guor; he didn’t look back. Soames stood 
with the snuffbox in his hand, staring after 
him. 

“Well,” he said, aloud, “‘that’s a speci- 
men they can’t produce now,” and he rang 
Winifred’s bell. VI 


URING the eight days of the general 

strike, Michael’s somewhat hectic 
existence was relieved only by the hours 
spent in a House of Commons so occupied 
in meditating on what it could do that it 
could do nothing. He had formed his own 
opinion of how to settle the matter, but as 
no one else had formed it, the result was 
inconspicuous. 

He watched, however, with a very deep 
satisfaction the stock of British character 
daily quoted higher at home and abroad; 
and with a certain uneasiness the stock 
of British intelligence becoming almost 
unsalable. Mr. Blythe’s continual re- 
mark ‘‘What the bee aitch are they all 
about?”’ met with no small response in 
his soul. What were they about? He had 
one conversation with his father-in-law 
on the subject. 

Over his egg Soames had said, “‘ Well, 
the budget’s dished.” 

Over his marmalade Michael answered: 
“Used you to have this sort of thing in 
your young days, sir?” 

“No,” said Soames; ‘‘no trade-unionism 
then, to speak of.” 

“‘People are saying this’ll be the end of 
it. What’s your opinion of the strike as a 
weapon, sir?” 

“For the purposes of suicide, perfect. 
It’s a wonder they haven’t found that out 
long ago.”’ 

“‘T rather agree, but what’s the alterna- 
tive?” 

““Well,”’ said Soames, “‘they’ve got the 
vote.” 


“NZES, that’s always said. But some- 
how Parliament seems to matter less 
and less; there’s a directive sense in the 
country now which really settles things 
before we get down to them in Parliament. 
Look at this strike. We can do nothing.” 
“There must be government,’ said 
Soames. 

“‘Administration—of course. But all 
we seem able to do in Parliament is to 
discuss administration afterward without 
much effect. The fact is things swop 
around too quick for us nowadays.” 

“Well,” said Soames, “‘you know your 
own business best. Parliament always 
was a talking shop.”” And with that un- 
conscious quotation from Carlyle—an ex- 
travagant writer whom he curiously con- 
nected with revolution—he looked up at 
the Goya and added: “I shouldn’t like to 
see it done away with, though. Ever 
heard any more of that red-haired young 
woman?” 

“Marjorie Ferrar? Oddly enough, I 
saw her yesterday in Whitehall. She told 
me she was driving for Downing Street.” 

““She spoke to you?” 

“Oh, yes. No ill feeling.” 

““H’m!” said Soames. ‘I don’t under- 
stand this generation. Is she married?” 

“cc No.” 

“That chap MacGown had a lucky 
escape—not that he deserved it. Fleur 
doesn’t miss her evenings?” 

Michael did not answer. He really did 
not know. Fleur and he were on such per- 
fect terms that they had no real knowl- 
edge of each other’s thoughts. Then, feel- 
ing his father-in-law’s gray eye gimleting 
into him, he said hastily: ‘‘Fleur’s all 
right, sir.” 

Soames nodded. ‘‘Don’t let her overdo 
this canteen.” 

“She’s thoroughly enjoying it—gives 
her head a chance.” 
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“Yes,”’ said Soames, “‘she’s got a good 
little head when she doesn’t lose it.”” He 
seemed again to consult the Goya, and 
added: 

“By the way, that young Jon Forsyte is 
over here—they tell me—staying at Green 
Street, and stoking an engine or some- 
thing. A  boy-and-girl affair; but [I 
thought you ought to know.” 

“Oh,” said Michael, “‘thanks. I hadn’t 
heard.” 

“IT don’t suppose she’s heard either,” 
said Soames guardedly; “I told them 
not to tell her. D’you remember, in 
Washington, up at Mount Vernon, when 
I was taken ill?” 

“Yes, sir; very weil.” 

“Well, I wasn’t. Fact is, I saw that 
young man and his wife talking to you on 
the stairs. Thought it better that Fleur 
shouldn’t run up against them. These 
things are very silly, but you never can 
tell.” 

“No,” said Michael, drily; “you never 
can tell. I remember liking the look of him 
a good deal.” 

““H’m!” muttered Soames. “He’s the 
son of his father, I expect.” 

And from the expression on his face 
Michael formed the notion that this was a 
doubtful advantage. 


O MORE was said because of Soames’ 

lifelong conviction that one didn’t 
say any more than one need say, and of 
Michael’s prejudice against discussing 
Fleur seriously, even with her father. She 
had seemed to him quite happy lately. 
After five and a half years of marriage, 
he was sure that mentally Fleur liked him, 
that physically she had no objection to 
him, and that a man was not sensible if 
he expected much more. 

She consistently declined, indeed, to 
duplicate Kit, but only because she did 
not want to be put out of action again for 
months at a time. The more active the 
happier she was; over this canteen, for 
instance, she was in her glory. If, indeed, 
he had realized that Jon Forsyte was be- 
ing fed there, Michael would have been 
troubled; as it was, the news of the young 
man’s reappearance in England made no 
great impression. 

The country held the field of his atten- 
tion those strenuous days. The multiple 
evidence of patriotism exhilarated him— 
undergraduates at the docks, young 
women driving cars, shop folk walking 
cheerfully to their work, the swarm of 
“specials,” the general “carrying on.” 
Even the strikers were good-humored. A 
secret conviction of his own concerning 
England was being reénforced day by 
day, in refutation of the pessimists. And 
there was no place so un-English at the 
moment, he felt,as the Houseof Commons, 
where people had nothing to do but pull 
long faces and talk over the situation. 


HE news of the general strike’s collapse 

caught him as he was going home after 
driving Fleur to the canteen. A fizz and 
bustle in the streets, and the words 
“Strike Over” scrawled extempore at 
street corners, preceded the ‘‘End of the 
Strike—Official” of the hurrying news 
venders. Michael stopped his car against 
the curb and bought a news sheet. There 
it was! For a minute he sat motionless 
with a choky feeling, such as he had felt 
when the news of the Armistice came 
through. A sword lifted from over the 
head of England. A source of pleasure to 
her enemies dried up. 

People passed and passed him, each 
with a news sheet, or a look in the eye. 
They were taking it almost as soberly «s 
they had taken the strike itself. “Good 
old England! We’re a great people when 
we're up against it!” he thought, driving 
his car slowly on into Trafalgar Square. A 
group of men who had obviously been 
strikers stood leaning against the parapet. 
He tried to read their faces. Glad, sorry, 
ashamed, resentful, relieved? For the 
life of him he could not tell. Some de- 
fensive joke seemed going the round of 
them. 

(Continued on Page 167) 
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UDDENLY there has come a change 
in seedless raisins—a wonderful 
improvement. Sun-Maid Nectars! 


Their flavor, their delicate fragrance 
is what tempts you in the seedless 
grapes when they hang in amber ripe- 
ness on the vine. Ordinary seedless 
raisins never tasted like these. 


Nor looked so luscious. The sheer 
skins of Sun-Maid Nectars glisten— 
as grapes in clusters glisten. And so 
remarkably tender is this new kind, 
your teeth, almost without pressing, 
cut them through. 

Imagine it in your cooking—this 
vineyard freshness. In your salads, 
cakes, candies, and pudding desserts! 
And in your cereals!—these Nectars 
will transform them, give them a 
wholly new zest. 


That’s something to surprise 
your family with tomorrow morning. 
When you cook your cereal simply 
cook Sun-Maid Nectars in with it. 
Serving a ready-cooked kind put Nec- 
tars on top, either “ plumped” first by 
five minutes of boiling or just as they 
come from the carton. 


Ask your grocer for some today — 
*Sun-Maid Necrtars.”” There are 
no other seedless raisins like them, so 
near the ripened grapes themselves. 


Sun-MaIp NeEcTARsS in the red carton 
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n Sun-Maid Nectars 


Ripe grape flavor and fragrance 


to give your cereals new zest 
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Try, too, these Sun-Maid Puffed— 
seeded raisins that aren’t sticky! 


As easy to use as Nectars, Sun-Maid Puffed will give your cereals and 
other foods the different flavor of muscat grapes. They are richer in that 


flavor than seeded raisins ever were before, their seeds being removed by 
a secret process that leaves all the juice inside. And, wholly different from 
ordinary seeded raisins, Sun-Maid Puffed are not sticky! They pour from 
the carton! 
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Sun-Marip Purrep in the blue carton 
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four famous chefs selected this 


Rene Black is the maitre d’hotel at 
Sherry’s in New York City, a true epicure 
who serves only fine foods to the first 
families of the world. 


Recently, he discovered a blend of coffee 
that, to him, was exceptional in taste and 
flavor and aroma. But, being wise in the 
ways of epicures, he was not content 
with his own opinion. 

Instead, he gave a luncheon to which he 
invited four chefs quite as 
celebrated as he in the fine 
art of cooking, and served 
them not only the coffee of 
his choice but three other 
nationally advertised brands. 


When the after-luncheon 
cigarettes were lighted, he 








blindfolded each of his four guests, and 
placed four numbered cups of coffee be- 
fore each...each number representing one 
of the four blends selected for the test. 


To Mr. Black’s pleasure and satisfaction, 
all four of these discerning coffee critics 
unanimously picked as the best coffee the 


blend that had delighted him. 


“Delicious!” exclaimed JULIAN SERE of 
Sherry’s...“A blend of perfect balance!” was 


ONE OF THE MANY MONARCH QUALITY FOOD PRODUCTS 


February, 1928 
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delicious coffee 


the comment of ROGER CRETAUX, chef of the 
Hotel Roosevelt ...“What rare ‘bouquet’!” 
said ETIENNE ALLIO of the Hotel Pennsylvania 
... A nectar!” declared CHARLIE SCOTTO of 
the Ambassador. 


And the coffee that won these enthusi- 
astic comments was MONARCH Coffee ... 
the coffee which for decades has been 
used exclusively by many of America’s 
leading hotels... coffee that you, too, 
can serve proudly at your own table and 
know that it will touch the 
very souls of your guests. 


MONARCH Coffee, like all o:her 
MONARCH FOOD PRODUCT®, is 
incomparable but not ex 
pensive. And it may be had 
at the stores of more ihan 


40,000 Independent Grocers. 


COFFEE 


CHICAGO,NEW YORK, BOSTON, PITTSBURGH, 
WILKES-BARRE, TAMPA, JACKSONVILLE, 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, PHOENIX 
) 


a” 


REID, MURDOCH & CO., (Established 1853) 
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(Continued from Page 164) 


“‘No wonder we’re a puzzle to foreign- 
ers,” thought Michael. ‘‘The least under- 
stood people in the world.” 

He moved on slowly round the Square, 
into Whitehall. Here were some slight 
evidences of feeling. The block was thick 
around the Cenotaph and the entrance to 
Downing Street; and little cheers kept 
breaking out. A special was escorting a 
lame man across the street. As he came 
back Michael saw his face. Why, it was 
Uncle Hilary! His mother’s youngest 
brother. Hilary Charwell, vicar of St. 
Augustine’s-in-the-Meads. 

“Hallo, Michael!” 

““Youa ‘special,’ Uncle Hilary? Where’s 
your cloth?” 

““My dear! Are you one of those who 
think the church debarred from mundane 
pleasures? You’re not getting old- 
fashioned, Michael?” 

Michael grinned. He had a real affec- 
tion for Uncle Hilary, based on admiration 
for his thin long face, so creased and hu- 
morous, on boyish recollection of a jolly 
uncle, on a suspicion that in Hilary Char- 
well had been lost a polar explorer or 
other sort of first-rate adventurer. 

““That reminds me, Michael; when are 
you coming round to see us? I’ve gota 
topping scheme for airing the Meads.” 

*“Ah!” said Michael. “‘Overcrowding’s 
at the bottom of everything, even this 
strike.” 

“Right you are, my son. Come along, 
then, as soon as you can. You fellows in 
Parliament ought always to see things at 
first-hand. You suffer from  auto- 
intoxication in that House—its duodenum 
wants attending to. And now pass on, 
young man; you’re impeding the traffic.” 


ICHAEL passed on, grinning. Good 

old Uncle Hilary! Humanizing relig- 
ion, and living dangerously—had climbed 
all the worst peaks in Europe; no sense of 
his own importance and a real sense of hu- 
mor. Quite the best type of Englishman. 
They had tried to make him a dean, but he 
had jibbed at the gaiters and hat ropes. He 
was what they called a livewire and often 
committed the most dreadful indiscre- 
tions; but everybody liked him, even his 
own wife. 

Michael dwelt fora moment on his Aunt 
May. Forty—he supposed—with three 
children and fourteen hundred things to 
attend to every day; shingled, and cheer- 
ful as asand boy. Nice-looking woman, 
Aunt May! 

Having garaged his car, he remembered 
that he had not lunched. It was three 
o’clock. Munching a biscuit, he drank a 
glass of sherry, and walked over to the 
House of Commons. He found it humming 
in anticipation of a statement. Sitting 
back, with his legs stretched out, he had 
qualms. What things had been done in 
here! The abolition of slavery, and of 
Child Labor, the Married Woman’s Prop- 
erty Act, Repeal of the Corn Laws; but 
could they be done nowadays, and if not 
was it a life? 

He had said to Fleur that you couldn’t 
change your vocation twice and survive. 
But did he want to survive? Failing Fog- 
gartism—and Foggartism hadn’t failed 
only because it hadn’t started—what did 
he really care about? 


EAVING the world better than he found 
it? Sitting there, he couldn’t help per- 
ceiving a certain vagueness about such an 
aspiration, even when confined to Eng- 
land. It was the aspiration of the House 
of Commons; but, in the ebb and flow of 
party it didn’t seem to make much prog- 
ress. Better to fix on some definite bit of 
administrative work, stick to it, and get 
something done. Fleur wanted him to con- 
centrate on Kenya for the Indians. Again 
rather remote, and having little to do with 
England. What definite work was most 
needed in connection with England? Edu- 
cation? Bunkered again. How tell what 
was the best direction into which to turn 
education? When they brought in state 
education, for instance, they had thought 


the question settled. Now people were 
saying that state education had ruined 
the state. Emigration? Attractive, but 
negative. Revival of agriculture? Well, 
the two combined were Foggartism, and 
he knew by now that nothing but bitter 
hardship would teach those lessons; you 
might talk till you were blue in the face 
without convincing anyone but yourself. 
What then? 


“T’VE got a topping scheme for airing the 

Meads.” The Meads was one of the 
worst slum parishes in London. ‘Clear 
the slums,” thought Michael; “that’s 
practical anyway!”’ You could smell the 
slums, and feel them. They stank and bit 
and bred corruption. And yet the dwell- 
ers therein loved them, or at least preferred 
them to slums they knew not of. And 
slum dwellers were such good sorts. Too 
bad to play at shuttlecock with them. He 
must have a talk with Uncle Hilary. Lots 
of vitality in England still—numbers of 
red-haired children. But the vitality got 
sooted as it grew up—like plants in a back 
garden. Slum clearance, smoke abolition, 
industrial peace, emigration, agriculture, 
and safety in the air. ‘‘Them’s my senti- 
ments!” thought Michael. “And if that 
isn’t a large enough policy for any man 
I’m a Liberal.” 

He turned his face toward the state- 
ment, and thought of his uncle’s words 
about this House. Were they all here 
really in a state of auto-intoxication— 
continual slow poisoning of the tissues? 
All these chaps around him thought they 
were doing things. And he looked at the 
chaps. 

He knew most of them, and had a great 
respect for many, but collectively he could 
not deny that they looked dazed. His 
neighbor to the right was showing his front 
teeth in an asphyxiated smile. 

“Really,” hethought; “‘it’samazinghow 
we all keep awake day after day.’’ And the 
statement being over, he drew his neigh- 
bor’s smile on a half sheet of paper, and 
wrote underneath: 


The House of Commons is where we 
Say things but do not mean ’em. 
Its Members orators may be, 
But after I have seen ’em 
I would an operator fee 
To clean its duodenum. 


VIII 


T WOULD not have been natural that 

Fleur should rejoice in the collapse of 
the general strike. A national outlook 
over such a matter was hardly in her char- 
acter. Her canteen was completing the 
reéstablishment in her of the social confi- 
dence which the Marjorie Ferrar‘affair had 
so severely shaken; and to be thoroughly 
busy with practical matters suited her. 
Recruited by Norah Curfew, by herself, 
Michael, and his aunt, Lady Alison Char- 
well, she had a first-rate crew of helpers of 
all ages, most of them in society. They 
worked in the manner popularly at- 
tributed to negroes; they craned at noth- 
ing—not even beetles. 

They got up at, or stayed up to, all 
hours. They were never cross and always 
cheery. Ina word, they seemed inspired. 
The difference they had made in the ap- 
pearance of the railway’s culinary prem- 
ises was startling to the company. Fleur 
herself was “‘on the bridge’”’ all the time. 
On her devolved the greasing of the official 
wheels, the snipping off of red tape in num- 
berless telephonic duels, and the bearding 
of the managerial face. She had even 
opened her father’s pocket to supplement 
the shortcomings she encountered. The 
volunteers were fed to repletion, and—on 
Michael’s inspiration—she had _ under- 
mined the pickets with surreptitious cof- 
fee dashed with rum, at odd hours of their 
wearisome vigils. Her provisioning car, 
intrusted to Holly, ran the blockade, by 
leaving and arriving as though Harridge’s, 
whence she drew her supplies, was the last 
place in its thoughts. 

“‘Let us give the strikers,”’ said Michael, 
“every possible excuse to wink the other 
eye.” 
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Through The Arts. 


free of extra cost 


Our amazing new plan tells how you can get 
every one of the beautiful giftwares illus- 
trated here with all instructions for decorat- 
ing. Mail coupon for Free Book and Offer. 


- Want Some Here’s a wonderful way to get it. Our 
Money? 


anybody can learn without previous experience. It tells 
how you can get the full assortment of giftwares and 
objets d’art shown on this page without one cent of extra 
cost, how we start you with this assortment and set you 
up in business. Contains page after page of color illustra- 
tions of what you can make and sell. You can make good 
money and this book is 


FREE 


You can produce beautiful objects almost from the start. 
Best of all you don’t have to know how to draw for we show 
you the famous ‘‘3-Step Method’. Begin making money 
now! All supplies are sent by us with instructions and 
many have made from $10 to $25 a week. Many society 
women do this work for their own amusement. But either 
way—pleasure or profit—it’s the most delightful home 
work you can imagine. Don’t miss this opportunity to 
get all these giftwares free of extra charge. Send now for 
your copy of this valuable book. It’s Free. 


beautifully illustrated book tells how. 
It tells all about our new methods of 
art decoration, art treatment, and how 


Our system is amazingly easy to learn and the 
profits are larger than in any other businesses. 
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wrinkles? 





For narrow heels; patented 
built-in arch support ; fits de- 
lightfully. In various leathers. 


PATRICIA 









getting— 


A light, airy, heel-clinging 
tie. Built-in arch support. In 
various leathers. 


FREE 

this 
catalog of new 
styles, important 
shoe secrets, etc. 





You’ve tried lots of shoes 
fitted only for length and ball. 
Now try a pair fitted to your 
heel, your instep and your arch 
as well. Wilbur Coon Shoes do 
that. So in the shoe clerk’s 
hand these shoes may look 
small for you. But you'll be 


A Made-to-Measure Fit 
in Ready-to-Wear Shoes 


On your foot they’ll fit with 
a glorious comfort. They'll hug 
your foot everywhere. You'll 
delight in their stylish and 
trim appearance. 


Every pair has special meas- 





Dont GAPE AT THEE SIDES-/ivays FIT THIE ARCH 


OW can people really ad- 
mire your foot if the 
shoe gapes, and slips, and 


urements built in at the fac- 
tory. You can get a B ball, A 
instep, AA heel, or other spe- 
cial measurements that your 
foot needs to make it look 
slender, graceful, dainty.. 


More Than 200 Sizes— 
1 to 12, AAAA to EEEEE 


In Wilbur Coon Shoes you 
can walk, shop, dance—and 
enjoy every moment, because 
perfect comfort comes with 
perfect fit. Then people who 
see your foot will adniire its 
charm. 


Ask the Wilbur Coon dealer 
in your town to show you the 
many smart models for every 
occasion, mostly $8 to $11, in 
all leathers and fabrics. If you 
don’t know his name write us. 
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W. B. Coon Co. 
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Low Cost! 


$45 to $54 
All Expenses for 
Tour of Park 
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Yellowstone Park 


— the pre-eminent sight-seeing tour of America 


Mighty geysers and friendly wild animals. Lakes, rivers, majestic 
mountains, vast forests—and the awe-inspiring Grand Canyon! 
The ideal Park tour—‘“‘In Gardiner Gateway; Out Cody Road.” 


If you’re interested write us for a free Yellowstone book 


Northern Pacific Railway 
Route of the “‘North Coast Limited’ 


aee8e8 8 eMail this coupontoA. B. Smith, 600 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn.saaaee 
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Alice Bradley, famous expert, 


. B iqProfils in Home Coofting' 
shows just how to make home cook- 


Ca. ing give big profits. How to cater, 


ay —> run profitable Tea Rooms Motor 
Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 Ways to 
Make Money. Profits guaranteed. Write today 
for illus. booklet, “* Cooking for Profit,” it’s FREE. 

American School of Home Economics, 847 E. 58th St., Chicago 
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Women “go wild’’ over this 


smart line of Dress Goods, Silks, 
Wash Fabrics— Handkerchiefs, 


Fancy Goods. Easy sales, big 
repeat trade. Liberal commis- 
sions and bonuses. Men and wo- 
men, fullorsparetime. 1000sam- 
ples furnished. Write quickly, 


The National Importing Co. 
Dept. B-29, 573 Broadway, N. Y. C 


























Cc U sf MAKE $25 TO $75 
NEXT WEEK 
T mi y and every week thereafter. A steady de- 
pendable income for men and women to sell 
oO L T our wonderful dress materials, handker- 
chiefs, etc. Experience unnecessary. Sam- 
ples make selling easy. Hundreds making 
good. Socanyou. Whole orsparetime.Trythis. Writetoday. 
MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Dept. 146, Binghamton, N. Y. 
THE SERVICES ofa staff of graduate dietitians are 
yours for the asking. Write me today and complete 
details of the Battle Creek Diet System will be sent you 
free and postpaid. Also 60-page illustrated booklet, 
‘Healthful Living”, written by the leading diet author- 
ity. It descfibes in detail Health foods used at the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium and other institutions with such suc- 
cess. Ida Jean Kain, Chief Dietitian, 104 16th St. 
The Battle Creek Food ., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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CLOTHES DRIER 
¥ Dries washing spotlessly clean, folds like 
an umbrella to store away, 135-ft. line. 
’ Revolves in 15-ft. space. No dragging of 
basket. A proven success. Durable, rustproof, 
light weight. Guaranteed. Circular L1-21 free. 
CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP., Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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MEET qetiente, Py ~4 dentist, keep rec- 
ords. Stud . = home in spare time, 
and prepare for this newly opened profit- 
able ie id for women. Hundreds of suc- 
cessful students. Practice outfit included. 
Money back agreement. Free fascinat- 
ing booklet. rite for it today. 
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The canteen, in fact, was an unqualified 
success. She had not seen Jon again, but 
she lived in that peculiar mixture of fear 
and hope which signifies a real interest in 
life. On the Friday Holly announced to 
her that Jon’s wife had arrived. Might she 
bring her down next morning? 

“Oh, yes,” said Fleur. ‘‘What is she 
like?” 

“‘Attractive—with eyes like the best 
type of water nymph.” 

“M’m!”’ said Fleur. 

She was checking a list on the telephone 
next day when Holly brought her. About 
her own height, straight and slim, darker 
in the hair, browner in complexion, 
browner in the eye—Fleur could see what 
Holly had meant by water nymph—her 
nose a little too sudden, her chin pointed 
and her teeth very white, her successor 
stood. Did she know that once Jon and 
she —— 

And stretching out her free hand, 
Fleur said, “I think it’s awfully sporting 
of you as an American. How’s your 
brother Francis?”’ 


HE hand she squeezed was brown, dry, 

warm; the voice she heard only faintly 
American, as if Jon had been at it. ‘‘ You 
were just too good to Francis. He always 
talks of you. If it hadn’t been for 
you ” 

“That’s nothing. Excuse me. 

Ye-es? . . . No. Ifthe princess comes, 
ask her to be good enough to come when 
they’re feeding. Yes—yes—thank you! 
Tomorrow? Certainly. Did you 
have a good crossing?” 

“Frightful. I was glad Jon wasn’t with 
me. I doso hate being green, don’t you?”’ 

“T never am,” said Fleur. 

That girl had Jon to bend above her 
when she was green! Pretty? Yes. The 
browned face was very alive—rather like 
Francis Wilmot’s, but, with those enticing 
eyes, much more eager. What was it 
about those eyes that made them so un- 
usual and attractive? Surely the suspicion 
of a squint. She had a way of standing, 
too—a trick of the neck; the head was 
beautifully poised. Lovely clothes, of 
course. Fleur’s glance swept swiftly down 
to calves and ankles. Not thick, not 
crooked. No luck! 

“T think it’s just wonderful of you to 
let me come and help.” 

“Nota bit. Holly will put you wise.” 

““That sounds nice and homy.”’ 

“Oh, we all use your expressions now. 
Will you take her provisioning, Holly?” 





HEN the girl had‘gone, under Iolly’s 
wing, Fleur bit her lip. By the un- 

complicated glance of Jon’s wife she 
guessed that Jon had not told her. How 
awfully young! Fleur felt suddenly as if 
she herself had never had a youth. Ah! 
If Jon had not been caught away from her! 
Her bitten lip quivered, and she buried it 
in the mouthpiece of the telephone. 

Whenever again—three or four times 
before the canteen was closed—she saw the 
girl, she forced herself to be cordial. In- 
stinctively she felt that she must shut no 
doors on life just now. What Jon’s reap- 
pearance meant to her she could not yet 
tell; but no one should put a finger this 
time in whatever pie she chose to make. 
She was mistress of her face and move- 
ments now, as she had never been when 
she and Jon were babes in the wood. With 
a warped pleasure she heard Holly’s, 
“Anne thinks you wonderful, Fleur!” 
No! Jon had not told his wife about her. 
It was like him, for the secret had not been 
his alone. But how long would that girl 
be left in ignorance? On the day the can- 
teen closed she said to Holly: 

“No one has told Jon’s wife that he and 
I were once in love, I suppose?” 

Holly shook her head. 

“T’d rather they didn’t then.” 

“Of course not, my dear. I’ll see to it. 
The child’s nice, I think.” 

“Nice,” said Fleur, “‘but not impor- 
tant.” 

“You’ve got to allow for the utter 
strangeness of everything. Americans are 
generally important, sooner or later.” 


a 


“To themselves,”’ said Fleur, and saw 
Holly smile. Feeling that she had re- 
vealed a corner of her feelings, she smiled 
too. “‘ Well, so long as they get on. They 
do, I suppose?”’ 

“My dear, I’ve hardly seen Jon, but I 
should say it’s perfectly successful. Now 
the strike’s over, they’re coming down to 
us at Wansdon.” 

“Good! Well, this is the end of the old 
canteen. Let’s powder our noses and get 
out; father’s waiting for me with the car. 
Can we drop you?” 

“No, thanks; I’ll walk.” 

“What? The old géne? 
hard things die.”’ 

“Yes, when you’re a Forsyte,” 
mured Holly. ‘‘You see, we don’t show 
our feelings. It’s air that kills feelings.” 

“Ah!” said Fleur. ‘Well, God bless 
you, as they say, and give Jon my love. 
I’d ask them to lunch, but you’re off to 
Wansdon?”’ 

“The day after tomorrow.” 

In the little round mirror Fleur saw her 
face mask itself more thoroughly, and 
turned to the door. 

“T may look in at Aunt Winifred’s if 
I’ve time. So long!”’ 

Going down the stairs she thought, ‘‘So 
it’s air that kills feelings!” 

Soames, in the car, was gazing at Riggs’ 
back. The fellow was as lean as a rail! 

“Finished with that?” he said. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“‘Good job too. Wearing yourself to a 
shadow.” 

“Why? Do I look thin, dad?” 

“No,” said Soames, “‘no. That’s your 
mother. But you can’t keep on at that 
rate. Would you like some air? Into the 
Park, Riggs.” 


Funny how 


mur- 


ASSING into that haven, he mur- 

mured: “I remember when your grand- 
mother drove here every day, regular as 
clockwork. People had habits then. Shall 
we stop and have a look at that memorial 
affair they made such a fuss about?”’ 

““T’ve seen it, dad.” 

“So have I,” said Soames. “Stunt 
sculpture! Now that Saint-Gaudens statue 
at Washington was something.” And he 
looked at her sidelong. Thank goodness 
she didn’t know of the way he had fended 
her off from young Jon Forsyte there. She 
must have heard by now that the fellow 
was over here, and staying at her aunt’s 
too. 

And now the strike was off and normal 
railway services beginning again, he would 
be at a loose end. But perhaps he would 
go back to Paris; his mother was there 
still, he understood. It was on the tip of 
his tongue to ask. Instinct, however, 
potent only in his dealings with Fleur, 
stopped him. If she had seen the young 
man she wouldn’t tell him of it. She was 
looking somehow secret—or was that just 
imagination? 

No. He couldn’t see her thoughts. 
Good thing, perhaps. Who could afford to 
have his thoughts seen? The recesses, 
ramifications, excesses of thought. Only 
when sieved and filtered was thought fit 
for exposure. And Soames looked side- 
long at his daughter. 


HE was thinking, indeed, to purposes 

that would have upset him. How was 
she going to see Jon alone before he left for 
Wansdon? She could call tomorrow, of 
course, openly at Green Street, and prob- 
ably not see him. She could ask him to 
lunch in South Square, but hardly without 
his wife or her own husband. There was, 
in fact, no way of seeing him alone except 
by accident. And she began trying to 
plan one. On the point of perceiving that 
the essence of an accident was that it 
could not be planned, she planned it. She 
would go to Green Street at nine in the 
morning to consult Holly on the canteen 
accounts. After such strenuous days 
Holly and Anne might surely be break- 
fasting in bed. Val had gone back to 
Wansdon, Aunt Winifred never got up. 
Jon might be alone. And she turned to 


(Continued on Page 171) 
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LEMON... 


Here are the reasons why this garnish is not only 
attractive but most valuable in a dietetic way. 


HINKING women of the world Thus lemons lend not only an appe- 
did not adopt lemons as the pre-_ tizing effect, but the effectiveness of 
ferred garnish for their oysters, fish balance to these well liked foods. 
or meats for the sake of “style.” There So where these acid-forming foods 
is a deeper reason—and it concerns are special favorites, all the more 
the health of your family. need for this prettier way to serve 
Attractive and nutritious as they them. Be sure, of course, to include 


are, oysters, fish and meats are acid- 
forming, and if eaten freely without 
sufficient alkaline-reaction fruits, vege- 
tables and milk to balance them, Aci- 
dosis, a common ailment of today, is 
the result. 


And, paradoxical though it may 
seem, lemons— popularly known as 
“acid fruit’’—have this alkaline reac- 
tion in the body and are, therefore, 
one of the most potent correctives of 
Acidosis known to Science. Your fam- 
ily physician will verify this interest- 


the garnish forms from which the juice 
is easily extracted, because the juice 
supplies the alkalinity. 


But even from the standpoint of ap- 
pearance only, a lemon garnish is ad- 
visable because attractive looking 
dishes stimulate the appetite, and ap- 
petite is two-thirds of digestion. 


The juice goes farther. It contains or- 

ganic salts that are direct digestive aids. 
Mail coupon below and we'll send you our 
free book ““Telling Fortunes with Foods,”’ the 
latter including anti-acidosis and safe reduc- 
ing diets, and explaining Acidosis in detail. 


ing fact. 


California Sunkist Lemons 


UNIFORMLY GOOD 


Always ask for California Sunkist Lemons. Buy them by the dozen. They are juicy, 
tart and practically seedless, therefore easiest to slice or quarter. They flavor salad 
dressing, tea, desserts and other foods deliciously, and make the finest lemonade. The 
skins are waxy, bright and clean—an advantage in a garnish and in decorating drinks. 
© 1928 C. F.G. E. 


NEW EDITION OF SUNKIST RECIPE CARDS 


° ° Check below offer you wish to accept. Forward filled-out coupon 
Mail Th 1S with money order or stamps. Offers good at these prices in both 
United States and Canada. 
OFFER No.1—FREE—Valuable booklet ‘‘Telling Fortunes with Foods.” 
Includes explanation of Acidosis and authoritative suggestion for its 
prevention and correction. Also furnishes normal anti-acidosis and safe 
reducing diets approved by a famous diet specialist. 
oO OFFER No. 2—75 cents prepaid. Complete, neat oak box (no advertising 
on it); 100 blank and 23 index cards; 24 NEW Sunkist recipe cards, in 
color, showing original ways to serve oranges and lemons. Also in- 
cluded without additional cost 7 valuable dietetic health-building menu 
cards prepared by experts. Fit standard box. 
( OFFER No. 3—10 cents prepaid. 24 NEW Sunkist recipe cards, in color, 
showing original ways to serve oranges and lemons. 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Sec. 202, Box 530, Station “‘C,"" Los Angeles, Calif. 
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his, too, SHE has done 


Without her Flusnanv’s Help 


eAn Unusual Plan of Ftousehold Buying 
Now Used by the Women of Over 
Eight Flundred (ities and Towns 


USBANDS are just beginning 
to suspect the truth. 
Meals the whole world mar- 


vels at. Yes! Expenses well within 
the budget! Of course! But until 
recently men Haven’t known or cared 
just how it was done—just what 
their wives were really achieving. ° 


Now, all of a sudden, women have 
accomplished something men can 
understand! They have sponsored a 
nation-wide movement—a new 
method of household buying that is 
sweeping the country! The very 
method men brag most about in 
their own business ! 


Back of it, the amazing skill of 
American women in shopping for 
foodstuffs—their shrewd knowledge 
of real values. In order to buy, as 
business men long to buy, in order 
to serve ever better meals at lower 
cost, they have brought into being an 
entirely new type of store—Piggly 
Wiggly. 

Here with no salesmen at their 
elbow to urge and persuade, they 
make their own selection—pick out 
what they please purely on merit. 


Here the choice foods of five con- 
tinents, selected by experts, are 
spread out for them to look over. 


Here they are absolutely certain 
_of getting the lowest existing prices. 


Experienced Piggly 

Wiggly buyers make 

exacting tests to select 

for you the choice foods 
of the world 










© 1928, P. W. A.C. 


A SERViCe 





NOW 


From the Piggly Wiggly ice box, as from the open 
shelves, you just take what you please—read the 
price tags and examine articles at your leisure 


On the open shelves of the Piggly 
Wiggly Store, ready to be examined, 
with prices plainly marked, women 
find a wonderful variety of rare foods. 


They choose for themselves 
—uninfluenced by clerks 


From the vast number of brands 


and grades of foods offered for sale 
today, the able men in charge of 


OFFERED IN 


PIGGLY WIGGLY 


STORES 


The finest kind of each food 
selected for you to choose from 

















Piggly Wiggly have sifted out the 
few very best of each kind. 


Here women shop as they’ve al- 
ways wished they might. No delays 
—noclerks to persuade them. Noneed 
to hurry. They take any article they 
please from the shelves, read the 
price tags, make comparisons—reach 
their own decisions. 


OVER 8 0 0 


CITIES 
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Choicefoods anddishes 
at lower cost—that is 
what two million wom- 
en get from their lei- 
surely shopping at 
Piggly Wiggly 


A new zest in marketing at Piggly 
Wiggly! Dozens of ideas for dishes 
and menus fairly jump at you from 
the shelves. And all the time you 
know you're actually saving money. 


And what a saving it is! Lower 
expense for food, week in and week 
out—that is what Piggly Wiggly’s 
modern plan of operation brings you. 


A few years ago only a single 

Piggly Wiggly Store 
They’ve sprung up in a few years— 
more than 2,600 Piggly Wiggly 
Stores. To shop as they please—to 
get the finest foods at the lowest price 
—that is why two million women 
are using this new method of buy- 
ing. That is why 200 more Piggly 
Wiggly Stores have opened in the 
last six months. 


For meals that are even more de- 
licious—for monthly costs that will 
make your husband’s face light up-- 
do your daily marketing in this new 
way. Try it out today in the Piggly 
Wiggly Store in your neighborhood. 






Pt tad 


All prices are shown on 
swinging tags. Compare 
values, then make your 
own choice, uninflu- 
enced by clerks. Jusi 
help yourself and save 
money at the Piggly 
Wiggly Store 


AND TOWNS 
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(Continued from Page 168) 


Soames. “‘Awfully sweet of you, dad, to be 
airing me; I am enjoying it.” 

‘“‘Like to get out and have a look at the 
ducks? The swans have got a brood at 
Mapledurham again this year.” 

The swans! How well she remembered 
the six little gray destroyers following the 
old swans over the green-tinged water, 
that five-year-gone summer of her love! 
Crossing the grass down to the Serpentine, 
she felt a sort of creeping sweetness. But 
nobody—nobody should know of what, if 
anything, went on inside her. Whatever 
happened—and most likely nothing would 
happen—she would save face this time; 
strongest motive in the world, as Michael 
said. 

“Your grandfather used to bring me 
here when I was a shaver,” said her 
father’s voice beside her. It did not add: 
“And I used to bring that wife of mine 
when we were first married.”’ Irene! She 
had liked water and trees. She had liked 
all beauty, and she hadn’t liked him! 

“Eton jackets. Sixty years ago and 
more. Who’d have thought it then?” 

“Who’d have thought what, dad? That 
Eton jackets would still be in?” 

“That chap—Tennyson, wasn’t it?— 
‘The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new.’ I can’t see you in high necks and 
skirts‘down to your feet, to say nothing of 
bustles. Women then were defended up to 
the nines, but you knew just as much 
about them as you do now—and that’s 
precious little.” 

“T wonder. Do you think people’s pas- 
sions are what they used to be, dad?” 


OAMES brooded into his hand. Now 

why had she said that? He had once 
told her that a grand passion was a thing of 
the past, and she had replied that she had 
one. And suddenly he was back in steamy 
heat, redolent of earth and potted pelar- 
gonium, kicking a hot-water pipe in a 
greenhouse at Mapledurham. Perhaps 
she’d been right; there was always a lot 
of human nature about. 

‘“‘Passions,”’ he said. ‘‘ Well, you still 
read of people putting their heads under 
the gas. In old days they used to drown 
themselves. Let’s go and have tea at that 
kiosk place.” 

When they were seated, and the pigeons 
were enjoying his cake, he took a long look 
at her. She had her legs crossed—and 
very nice they were—and just that differ- 
ence in her body from the waist up, from 
sO many young women he saw about. She 
didn’t sit in a curve, but with a slight hol- 
low in her back, giving the impression of 
backbone and a poise to her head and 
neck. She was shingled again—the cus- 
tom had unexpected life—but, after all, 
her neck was remarkably white and round. 
Her face—short, with its firm rounded 
chin, very little powder and no rouge, 
with its dark-lashed white lids, clear- 
glancing hazel eyes, short straight nose 
and broad low brow, with the chestnut 
hair over its ears, and its sensibly kissable 
mouth—really it was a credit. 

“T should think,” he said, “you’d be 
glad to have more time for Kit again. He’s 
a rascal. What d’you think he asked me 
for yesterday? A hammer.” 





“N7ES; he’s always breaking things up. 

I smack him as little as possible, but 
it’s unavoidable at times; nobody else is 
allowed to. Mother got him used to it 
while we were away, so he looks on it as all 
in the day’s work.” 

“Children,” said Soames, ‘‘are funny 
things. We weren’t made such a fuss of 
when I was young.” 

“Forgive me, dad, but I think you make 
more fuss of him than anybody.” 

“What?” said Soames. “I?” 

“You do exactly as he tells you. Did 
you give him the hammer?” 

“Hadn’t one—what should I carry 
hammers about for?” 

Fleur laughed. ‘‘ No; but you take him so 
seriously. Michael takes him ironically.” 

“The little chap’s got a twinkle,” said 
Soames. 





“Mercifully. 
dad?” 

Soames gaped at a pigeon. ‘“Can’t 
tell,” he said. ‘‘Do you feel spoiled?” 

“When I want things I want things.” 

He knew that; but so long as she 
wanted the right things —— 

“And when I don’t get them I’m not 
safe.” 

*“Who says that?” 

“No one ever says it, but I know it.” 

H’m! What was she wanting now? 
Should he ask? And, as if attending to the 
crumbs on his lapel, he took a ‘‘lunar.”’ 
That face of hers, whose eyes for a mo- 
ment were off guard, was dark with some 
deep He couldn’t tell. Secret! That’s 
what it was! IX 


ITH the canteen accounts in her 

hand, Fleur stepped out between her 
tubbed bay trees. A quarter to nine by 
Big Ben! Twenty minutes to walk across 
the Green Park! She had drunk her cof- 
fee in bed, to elude questions—and there, 
of course, was dad with his nose glued to 
the dining-room window. She waved the 
accounts, and he withdrew his face as if 
they had flicked him. He was ever so 
good, but he shouldn’t always be dusting 
her—she wasn’t a piece of china. 

She walked briskly. She had no honey- 
suckle sensations this morning, but felt 
hard and bright. If Jon had come back 
to England to stay she must get him over. 
The sooner the better, without fuss. Pass- 
ing the geraniums in front of Buckingham 
Palace, just out and highly scarlet, she 
felt her blood heating. Not walk so fast 
or she would arrive damp. The trees were 
far advanced; the Green Park under 
breeze and sun smelled of grass and 
leaves. Spring had not smelled so good 
for years. A longing for the country 
seized on Fleur. Grass and trees and 
water—her hours with Jon had been 
passed among them—one hour in this 
very park, before he took her down to 
Robin Hill. Robin Hill had been sold to 
some peer or other, and she wished him 
joy of it; she knew its history—as of some 
unlucky ship. That house had “done in”’ 
her father, and Jon’s father, yes—and his 
grandfather, she believed, to say noth- 
ing of herself. One would not be done in 
again so easily. And, passing into Picca- 
dilly, Fleur smiled at her green youth. In 
the early windows of the club nicknamed 
by George Forsyte the ‘‘Iseeum,’’ no one 
of his compeers sat as yet, above the mov- 
ing humors of the street, sipping from 
glass or cup, and puffing his conclusions 
out in smoke. Fleur could just remember 
him, her old Cousin George Forsyte, who 
used to sit there, fleshy and sardonic, be- 
hind the curving panes; Cousin George, 
who had owned the ‘‘ White Monkey ” up 
in Michael’s study. 


Didn’t you spoil me, 





NCLE MONTAGUE DARTIE, too, 

whom she remembered because the 
only time she had seen him he had pinched 
her in a curving place, saying ‘‘ What are 
little girls made of?” so that she had 
clapped her hands when she heard that he 
had broken his neck soon after; a horrid 
man, with fat cheeks and a dark mus- 
tache, smelling of scent and cigars. Round- 
ing the last corner, she felt breathless. 
Geraniums were in her aunt’s window 
boxes—but not the fuchsias yet. Was their 
room the one she used to have herself? 
She rang the bell. 

“Ah! Smither, anybody down?” 

“Only Mr. Jon’s down yet, Miss Fleur.” 

Why did hearts wabble? Sickening— 
when one was perfectly cool. 

“That'll do for the moment, Smither. 
Where is he?” 

*‘Having breakfast, Miss Fleur.”’ 

“All right; show me in. I don’t mind 
having another cup myself.” 

Under her breath she declined the 
creaking noun who was preceding her to 
the dining room: ‘‘Smither, O Smither, of 
a Smither, to a Smither, a Smither.”’ Silly! 

“Mrs. Michael Mont, Mr. Jon. Shall I 
get you some fresh coffee, Miss Fleur?” 


(Continued on Page 173) 
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mopped that morning 
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You turn a handle grip, 
the Betty Bright wrings 
itself. Your hands stay 
clean, dry—safe! 


OT a sign to betray it. 

No wrinkles; no red- 
ness. And yesterday’s mani- 
cure unphased! 

For, mopping with a Betty 
Bright, hands never for an 
instant touch grimy mop water. 

This mop wrings itself ! 
You simply turn a handle grip 
... the cloth is wrung! You do 
it without breaking your back 
or straining wrists. Your hands 
stay safe and dry. 

Of patented design, square- 
nosed and flat, the Betty Bright 
Mop glides neatly along base- 
boards, around table legs and radi- 
ators—never streaking or splash- 
ing as swishy-tailed mops do. 


Betty BRiGHT MoP 


Parker-Regan Corp., Dept. 102, 925 Broadway, New York City; 


icago; 593 Market Street, San Francisco 


53 W. Jackson Bivd., C. 





Street.. 

















And the cloth, Gages 
a special type, [ 
absorbs more | 
water than most 

cloths twice its size. You 
can use hotter water, too, since 


your hands needn’t touch it! 


Why mop again the mean, old- 
fashioned way? The Betty Bright 
complete is only $1. Sturdy, rust- 
proof, it will lasta long time. And 
with an extra cloth at hgnd, you 
have a dry floor polishing mop! 
Extra cloths are soc. 


Ask your local department, gro- 
cery or hardware store fora Betty 
Bright Mop. If they don’t have 
it, the coupon below with $1 will 
bring you one by parcel post. 





State 





This store hadn’t it (name and address) 
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ES, we'll give you the recipes in just a moment! And we 
dare you to try them once and then try to get along with- 
out Eagle Brand! 


For these recipes are the recent invention of a group of clever 
cooks—who recognized the wonderful possibilities of Eagle 
Brand in modern cooking. Why modern cooking? Just because 
the modern housewife—brisk and busy with a thousand inter- 
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blended— smoother than smooth—with finest sugar. It’s more 
than twice as rich as ordinary milk, of course, because most 
of the water has been removed. And the minute you start to 
mix it with such things as chocolate, lemon juice, eggs and 
vinegar, it begins to thicken. Rich and smooth and creamy— 
all in a jiffy—even without any real cooking. 


And there—as we said before—is your dessert—or your 





ests and as hospitable as the day is long—is 
very apt to want something very good in a very 
great hurry. And how superlatively Eagle Brand 
can help her to get it! 


For Eagle Brand, you see, is a very special kind 
of milk. Rich, full-cream country milk, already 





NOTE: Eagle Brand creams-and- 
sugars your coffee deliciously—at 
half the usual cost! 


frosting—or your salad dressing—or your little 
cakes ... Now go on with the recipes! (And 
since you'll immediately 
want more, don’t overlook 
the free recipe booklet offer. 


Just mail the coupon!) Borden Building 








EAGLE BRAND~ 


MILK on 


SWEETENED 


CONDENSED 


pur little cakes 





THE BORDEN COMPANY 


February, 1928 


* Chocolate Fluff - 


Melt 3 squares unsweetened choc, 
olate in double boiler and add 14 
cups (1 can) Eagle Brand Sweet. 
ened Condensed Milk. Stir over 
hot water for a few minutes unt! 
it thickens. Remove from fire and 
let cool for about five minutes, 
Fold in stiffly beaten whites of 
3 eggs. 


* Cocoanut Frosting 


Stir together 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice and % cup Eagle Brand 
Sweetened Condensed Milk. Add 
1 cup shredded or moist cocoanut. 
Add gradually 2% cups finely 
sifted confectioner’s sugar. Spread 
frosting on cake which has been 
cooled. Sprinkle top with cocoanut 


* Russian Dressing ° 


Beat 1 egg yolk with a Dover egg 
beater and add % cup Eagle 
Brand Sweetened Condensed 
Milk, 14 teaspoon dry mustard, 
¥ teaspoon salt, 14 cup vinegar, 
¥4 cup salad oil, and a few grains 
cayenne, beating each in thor 
oughly before adding another. Just 
before serving add 5 tablespoons 
chili sauce, 1 tablespoon lemon 
juice, and 1 teaspoon chopped 
chives, beating in well. 


- Brownies ° 


Melt 2 squares unsweetened choc 
olate in double boiler. Add 1 cup 
Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed 
Milk and stir for five minutes over 
hot water. Add 2 tablespoons hot 
water, 14 teaspoon salt, 1% tex 
spoon vanilla, and 14 cup chopped 
nut meats. Drop on buttered tins 
or spread 34 inch thick on but 
tered pan and bake in rather slow 
(325° F.) oven for about twenty 
minutes. If baked in sheets, cut 
in squares while hot and let coo! 
in pan. 


C.—L.H.J.—- 2-28 


350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the free booklet, “Condensed Milk and its Uses 
in Good Cookery”. 
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Stays 
Jon was 


“No, thank you, Smither.”’ 
creaked, the door was shut. 
standing up. 

“Fleur!” 

“Well, Jon?” 

She could hold his hand and keep her 
pallor, though the blood was in his cheeks 
no longer smudged. “Did I feed you 
nicely?” 

“Splendidly. How are you, Fleur? 
Not tired after all that?”’ 

“Not a bit. How did you like stoking?” 


“TAINE! My engine driver was a real 
brick. Anne will be so disappointed; 
she’s having a lie-off.’”’ 

“She was quitea help. . . . Nearly six 
years, Jon; you haven’t changed much.” 

‘“‘Nor you.” 

“Oh, I have. Out of knowledge.” 

“Well, I don’t see it. Have you had 
breakfast ?”’ 

“Yes. Sit down and go on with yours. 
I came round to see Holly about some ac- 
counts. Is she in bed too?” 

“T expect so.” 

“Well, I'll go up directly. 
England feel, Jon?” 

“Topping. Can’t leave it again. Anne 
says she doesn’t mind.” 

“Where are you going to settle?” 

“Somewhere near Val and Holly, if we 
can get a place to grow things.” 

“Still on growing things?” 

“More than ever.” 

‘“‘How’s the poetry?” 

“Pretty dud.” 

Fleur quoted: ‘‘‘ Voice in the night cry- 
ing, down in the old sleeping Spanish city 
darkened under her white stars.’”’ 

“Good Lord! Do you remember that?” 

“Yes, Jon.” 

His eyes were as straight, his lashes as 
dark as ever. 

“Would you like to meet Michael, Jon, 
and see my infant?” 

“Rather!”’ 

““When do you go down to Wansdon?” 

“Tomorrow or the day after.” 

“Then won’t you both come and lunch 
tomorrow ?”’ 

“We'd love to.” 

“Half-past one. Holly and Aunt Wini- 
fred too. Is your mother still in Paris?” 
“Yes. She thinks of settling there.” 

“Well, Jon—things fall on their feet, 
don’t they? Shall I give you some more 
coffee? Aunt Winifred prides herself on 
her coffee.” 

“Fleur, you do look splendid.” 

“So do you, Jon. Have you been down 
to see Robin Hill?” 

“Not yet. Some potentate’s got it 
now.” 

“Does your—does Anne find things 
amusing here?” 


How does 


“CHE’S terribly impressed—says we’re 
a nation of gentlemen. Did you ever 
think that?” 

“Positively—no; comparatively —per- 
haps.” 

“Tt all smells so good here.” 

“The poet’s nose. D’you remember our 
walk at Wansdon?”’ 

“T remember everything, Fleur.” 

“That’s honest. So do I. It took me 
some time to remember that I’d forgot- 
ten. How long did it take you?” 

“Still longer, I expect.” 

“Well, Michael’s the best male I know.” 

“‘Anne’s the best female.” 

“How fortunate—isn’t it? How old is 
she?” 

“Twenty-one.” 

“Just right for you. Even if we hadn’t 
been star-crossed, I was always too old for 
you. God! Weren’t we young fools?” 

“T don’t see that. It was natural—it 
was beautiful.” 

“Still got ideals? Marmalade? It’s 
Oxford.” 

“Yes. They can’t make marmalade out 
of Oxford.” 

“Jon, your hair grows exactly as it used 
to. Have you noticed mine?” 

“T’ve been trying to.” 


“ec 


_ you like it?” 


““Not so much, quite; and yet ——’ 

“You mean I shouldn’t look well out of 
the fashion. Very acute. You don’t mind 
her being shingled, apparently.” 

“Tt suits Anne.” 

“Did her brother tell you much about 
me?” 

“He said you had a lovely house and 
nursed him like an angel.” 

“Not like an angel; like a young woman 
of fashion. There’s still a difference.” 

“Anne was awfully grateful for that. 
She’s told you?” 

“Yes. But I’m afraid between us we 
sent Francis home rather cynical. Cyni- 
cism grows here; d’you notice it in me?” 

“T think you put it on.” 

““My dear! I take it off when I talk to 
you. You were always an innocent. Don’t 
smile—you were. That’s why you were 
well rid of me. Well, I never thought I 
should see you again.” 

“Nor I. I’m sorry Anne’s not down.” 

“You’ve never told her about me.” 

“How did you know that?” 

““By the way she looks at me.” 

“Why should I tell her?”’ 

“No reason in the world. Let the dead 
past —— It’s fun to see you again 
though. Shake hands. I’m going up to 
Holly now.” 


HEIR hands joined over the marma- 
lade on his plate. 

“‘We’re not children now, Jon. Till 
tomorrow then. You'll like my house. 
A rivederci!” 

Going up the stairs she thought with 
resolution about nothing. 

“Can I come in, Holly?” 

“Fleur! My dear!” 

That thin, rather sallow face, so charm- 
ingly intelligent, was propped against a 
pillow. Fleur had the feeling that of all 
people it was most difficult to keep one’s 
thoughts from Holly. 

“These accounts,” she said. “I’m to 
see that official ass at ten. Did you order 
all these sides of bacon?” 

The thin sallow hand took the accounts, 
and between the large gray eyes came a 
furrow. 

“Nine? No—yes; that’s right. Have 
you seen Jon?” 

“Yes; he’s the only early bird. Will 
you all come to lunch with us tomorrow?”’ 

“If you think it’ll be wise, Fleur.’ 

“T think it’ll be pleasant.” 

She met the search of the gray eyes 
steadily, and with secret anger. No one 
should see into her—no one should inter- 
fere. 

“All right then, we'll expect you all four 
at one-thirty. I must run now.” 

She did run; but since she really had no 
appointment with any official ass, she 
went back into the Green Park and sat 
down. 

So that was Jon—now. Terribly like 
Jon—then. His eyes deeper, his chin 
more obstinate—that perhaps was all the 
difference. He still had his sunny look; 
he still believed in things. He still—ad- 
mired her. Ye-es. A little wind talked 
above her in a tree. The day was sur- 
prisingly fine—the first really fine day 
since Easter. What should she give them 
for lunch? How should she deal with dad? 
He must not be there. To have perfect 
command of oneself was all very well; to 
have perfect command of one’s father was 
not so easy. 


PATTERN of leaves covered her short 

skirt, the sun warmed her knees; she 
crossed them and leaned back. Eve’s first 
costume—a pattern of leaves. . . . 
“Wise,”” Holly had said. Who' knew? 
Shrimp cocktails? No. English food. 
Pancakes—certainly. . . . To get rid of 
dad she must propose. herself with Kit at 
Mapledurham for the day after; then he 
would go to prepare for them. Her 
mother was still in France. The others 
would be gone to Wansdon. Nothing to 
wait for in town. A nice warm sun on her 
neck. A scent of grass—of honeysuckle. 
Oh, dear! 


(To be Continued) 
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Nothing C leans Teeth 


LIKE POWDER 


Just ask your dentist 


F you want the whitest, cleanest teeth 
possible, just try this; the oldest and 
most reliable way of all to clean teeth. 


For over sixty years, since 1866, den- 
tists everywhere, have prescribed Dr. 
Lyon’s Tooth Powder because of its su- 
perior cleansing qualities. 


As powder is essential in a dentifrice 
for cleansing, naturally a dentifrice that 
That 
is why your dentist when cleaning your 
teeth, as you know, always uses powder. 


Teeth simply cannot remain dull and film 
coated when Dr. Lyon’s is used. While it 
removes all the stain and tartar and 
actually polishes the teeth as it cleans, 
it cannot possibly scratch or injure the 
most delicate enamel, as SIXTY YEARS 
of constant use has shown. 


Dr. Lyon’s has stood the test of time. 
Thousands have found it safe, reliable and 
unequalled throughout an entire lifetime 
of constant use. It is the only dentifrice 


old enough to prove it can preserve teeth 
for life. 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder keeps your 
teeth REALLY CLEAN, ‘and clean teeth 
mean firm, healthy gums and the least 
possible tooth decay. 


Its rich, cleansing properties penetrate 
every pit and crevice, reaching every 
particle of food, or foreign matter, lodged 
therein. Thus, it leaves the mouth sweet 
and clean, the breath pure, and its cooling, 
refreshing after-taste is delightful. 


Brush your teeth twice each day with 
Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder; consult your 
dentist regularly to be on the safe side 
and you will be doing the very utmost to 
protect your teeth. Make this test if you 
want whiter, cleaner and more beautiful 
teeth. 


You can get Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder at 
any drug store, or toilet goods counter. You 
will find it not only more efficient, but it 
costs less than most anything else you 
can use. 








If I were a 
Mother 


I’d be listening at all hours of 
the night for those wistful wails 
that every mother knows. I’d 
sleep with a flashlight nearby, 
knowing that its soft rays and 
quiet switch wouldn’t disturb 
the lightest sleeper. 


I’d use it, too, for examining 
the children’s throats—the place 
where most troubles start. When 
I had the dealer reload it, I 
would stand by to see that he 
put in genuine Eveready Bat- 
teries. You bet it DOES make a 
difference. 


Get the flashlight habit. A 
flashlight is always a convenience 
—often a life-saver. 


for your baby’s 
bath 










DOCTORS 


NURSES.. 
recommend it 


cA new soap—as pure as genuine Castile 
—far safer than many soaps sold as 
“Castile” —is recommended by doctors 
and nurses for the tender skin of babies.. 
Mild, soothing, finer even than genuine 
old-time Castile, it has the additional 
merit of lathering plentifully and rinsing 
perfectly. It is safeguarded against imi- 
tation. 
Get a cake of Castolay today for your 
baby! 20c at any drug store. 
Free Offer: Send today for trial-size cake of the new 


baby soap, Castolay. The Andrew Jergens Co., 4003 Alfred 
St., Cincinnati, O., or 4003 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 
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“Get the 


Message 


CU An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE Sixties the “‘pony express” 
carried the mail over mountain 
and Indian wilderness from St. 
Joseph, Missouri, to San Fran- 
cisco. The express riders and sta- 
tion keepers won undying fame 
for getting the message through, 
regardless of hardship or danger. 

Today, in the city of Denver, 
there is rising on the site of one 
of the old pony express corrals 
another splendid structure dedi- 
cated to the service of modern 
message-bearing—the new head- 
quarters building of one of the 
companies of the Bell System. 
In fact and in spirit, the Bell 
System is the lineal descendant 
of the pony express. 

It is this spirit of responsibility 
that causes operators to risk their 
lives by remaining at their switch- 
boards in the face of fire, flood or 
other great danger. The same 
spirit calls linemen or repairmen 
to go out, even at the risk of their 
lives, to repair the lines in time 
of accident or storm. 

There are no instructions re- 
quiring Bell System employees to 
endanger their lives. It is the 
spirit of communication that bids 
them, ‘‘Get the message through.’ 





Through’ 
































BECOME 


=~; LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


¥ 
S29  Dignified profession. Little competition. 
i F $5,000 to $10,000 incomes for experts. 
7, Easy to master by mail. Students helped. 
adi yg Write. Est. 1916. American Landscape 
— School, Dept. 119, Newark, New York 














Earn $30-$35 a Week 
You can learn at home in spare time 
to be a nurse. Courses endorsed_by 
physicians. Thousand graduates. Est. 
28 years. Nurse’sequipment included. 
Money-back agreement. Free booklet. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Dept. 32 
421 S. Ashland Bivd., Chicago, Il. 
Please send me your free fascinating booklet, “‘ Amazing 
Opportunities in Nursing,’’ and 32 sample lesson pages. 








let them slip 


Howey nowto hold lingeriestraps 
“securely in place. Here is new com- 
fort for women--the original “V"’Chain, 
a charming, dainty bit of jewelry serv- 
ing a most practical purpose holding 
straps without tearing the fabric. 

Our White Gold Filled Only $1.00 

—or with Perfumette $1.35 

Perfumette Style permits use of your 


WOMEN EARN 

amazing incomes sell- i 

ing Original ‘‘V’’ favorite perfume in center medallion. 

Chains. No experience Thousands of women declare delight 
No matter 


needed. with this new invention. Genuine “V" 
where you live you can chains are not sold in stores. Money 
earn much extra mon- back if not satisfied. Now banish for- 
ey. For details write everannoyance and discomfort of slip- 
toda: ping straps. ORDER TODAY! 


y. 
LINGERIE “V’’ CO., 6 Harris Street, No. Windham, Conn. 


VICK’S .Ssz: GUIDE 


1928 issue now ready. For 79 years a leading authority 

on vegetable, flower and farm seeds, plants and bulbs. 

Better than ever. Send for free copy before you forget. 

JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y., 1 Pleasant St. 
‘*The Flower City”’ 











To any lady sending only 25c [U. S. silver or stamps] we will mail 
postpaid this large SAMPLER BOOK of Cross Stitch Designs, beau- 
tifully printed in actual colors, and 10 Balls of 
DEXTER Radiant Six-Strand Embroidery Floss 

This unusual offer is made to acquaint every needleworker with the 
boil-proof quality of this Floss. Send it to the laundry—wash it any 
way you will—the colors remain bright and “radiant.” Send today. 
VIRGINIA SNOW STUDIOS, Dept. 2219A, ELGIN, ILL. 











\ 
Learn \ 
INTERIOR 
DECORATING 
at Home 


iti 


QUICK, EASY METHOD—Si2z".22%;,Nonecat 
“artistic ability needed. 
Practical Course prepared by expert decorators quickly 
qualifies you. Learn at home in spare time. Progress is 
surprisingly rapid. Every stepclearand simple tofollow. 
rate your own home—start a profitable business 
os get well-paid wor 


for others in full or spare 

e. up to $200 a week. S; al Offer to new 
students. Get our FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK. Write at onceto 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION, Dept. 52 
119 W. 57th Street New York City 


















Last night I wore 
the new coat for the 
Jirst time to the wed- 
ding of a girl in our 
crowd. . . . And 
I could see by the 
proud look in Fack’s 
eyes that it was be- 
coming. 


(sould You Use Extra Money 
Right Now? 


| afternoon with $45.00 in your 
i] purse as the most you could 
zs pay fora coat. And then you 
saw a model for $60.00 that made the 
cheaper coat look simply impossible? 
Wouldn’t it be a glad feeling to walk into 
the bank, draw out the extra $15.00—and 
walk home with the coat you wanted? 


It Started This Way 


HE starting of Anne Joyce’s bank ac- 

count really dates back to that day 
last winter when Anne met her friend Jane 
Reynolds coming out of Dixon’s in a smart 
new fur-trimmed coat. 

‘‘What a lovely coat,’”’ exclaimed Anne. 
“T’m out looking for one too.” 

“Come right back in here with me 
then,”’ bubbled Jane. They are selling all 
their higher priced coats at only $60.00!” 

Only $60.00! . . . Anne felt her heart 
sink at the words for that was exactly 
$15.00 more than she could spend. 

“It’s really more than I intended to 
pay ——” Anne began weakly, when the 
saleswoman buttoned her up in a hand- 
some brown coat, and with a deft touch 
adjusted the silky fur collar. 

“But, Anne, it’s so becoming and sucha 
tremendous bargain. Why don’t you go 
to the bank and draw out the money ?”’ 


That Embarrassing Moment 


AN’T you picture the embarrassment 

of that moment? How Anne hated to 

tell her friend before the interested sales- 

woman that she didn’t have a bank account! 

Hasn’t every one of us at some time felt 

regretful pangs over missing some bargain 
for lack of ready money? 

It was true that Jack’s income provided 
enough to meet the ordinary household 
expenses—but there was seldom a cent 
left over for extras. 

“‘Goodness,”’ thought Anne to herself, 
“what would happen to the children and 
me if Jack fell ill?” 

A dreary evening was all started for 
Anne when —— 


- @ 


She happened to read in her LApDIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL about The Girls’ Club, 
whose members earned extra dollars so 
easily and pleasantly. She read about Mrs. 
Davies, who was able to replenish her linen 
room with towels and bedding bought at a 
great reduction. How Mrs. Miles outfitted 
her three children with school shoes and 
how Miss Miller, a business girl, had started 
a bank account. 

“If they can earn extra money so can 
I,” said Anne with determination. And 
earn she did—so successfully that three 
weeks later she wrote me: 


_ Dear Club Manager: The morning after read- 
ing about The Girls’ Club, I telephoned the store 
and had that coat put in the lay-away. Ina sur- 
prisingly short time, my Club dollars finished up 
the payments. Last night I wore the new coat 
for the first time to the wedding ofa girl in our 
crowd, and I could see by the proud look in Jack’s 
eyes that it was becoming. 
Anne Joyce, Indiana. 
Young wives like Anne Joyce aren’t the 
only ones who enjoy bank accounts built 
with Club dollars. Mary H.., a high-school 
girl, writes, “‘I now have money to pay for 
club dues and class parties since I joined the 
Club.”” Miss Ames, an ex-school-teacher, 
tells me how she paid for a new hat and 
fur scarf with her easily earned dollars. 


We're Waiting forYou 


ND the best of it is that membership 

in The Girls’ Club is not limited in 
numbers or ages. Mothers and grand- 
mothers are as welcome in our jolly crowd 
as young wives and schoolgirls. 

Of course you’d: like to combine the 
joys of companionship and earning the 
things that you want—of course you 
would! So sit down right now and write 
me such a note as this: ‘‘ Dear Club Man- 
ager, Please tell me about The Girls’ 
Club.” And J’ll send you the details im- 
mediately. There are no expenses or obli- 
gations. Address: 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
314 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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GG 
‘lake no chances 


with interior toilet tissues/” 


OORER grades of toilet paper aggravate 
and may cause serious trouble,” says a 
famous specialist. 


And 580 physicians, recently questioned, 
agreed: “Inferior toilet papers are injurious.” 
... “Improper kinds can irritate, mechanically 
and chemically,” they warned. 


“For the bathroom just ‘any’ paper will not 
do,” the doctors said. “A specially made tissue 
is important.”” And they listed the three quali- 
ties this paper should have: Absorbency— 


Special Softness—and Chemical 
Purity. 

Yet it is a fact that most so- 
called toilet papers today are not 
special toilet tissue at all, but only 
ordinary tissue paper in rolls. They 


may be hard finished, nonabsorb- 


IN his very interesting recent book, “TROUBLES 
We Don’r Tak Asout,” the famous New 
York specialist, Dr. J. F. Montague, of the 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College Clinic, 
speaks authoritatively on the importance of 
proper cleansing tissues: “By the use of too 
coarse a tissue much harm may be done. We 
can adopt for such use a tissue, such as Scot- 
Tissue, which is sofi and free from alkali bleach- 
ing material. By its gentle use we can accom- 
plish cleansing without damage to the skin.” 


Copyright, 1928, by Scott Paper Company. 


ent, actually harsh to sensitive skin. And 
some of them are so alkaline or acid as to be 
definitely unfit. 


Two tissues specially made 
for their purpose 


ScotTissue and Waldorf are famous special 
tissues, for bathroom use. These two papers 
are made definitely to meet the physician’s 
strictest requirements. 

They are more absorbent, as you will quickly 
see if you drop a ball of this paper into water. 





It sinks almost immediately. Ordinary tissue, 
hard surfaced, will float for minutes. 


Scott tissues are softer, more bland—actually 
cloth-like. Crumple a sheet: feel the fine tex- 
ture, note the absence of harsh fibres. Even your 
hand can often detect the sharp edges of 
ordinary glazed tissue. 


ScotTissue and Waldorf are always chemi- 
cally safe, neither alkaline nor acid. In every 
respect they meet the high standards doctors 
say housewives should exact. They tear evenly 

and readily. 


There is no need today to take 
chances with the paper you buy 
for bathroom use. Ask for Scot- 


Tissue or Waldorf. 


Wa porr—Soft and absorbent, 
yet inexpensive. This is a fine 
toilet tissue which any family 
can afford. 


2 for 15¢ 


ScotTissut — Pure white, de- 
lightfully fine and soft: these 
rolls of 1000 sheets are pre- 
ferred by many fastidious 
housewives. 


2 for 25¢ 


FREE BOOKLET 
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Cnrich your Beauty 
with 


REALLY 
NATURAL 
ROUGE 


OU can have color which seems your 

own... but do you? Not mere faint 

tints, mind you, but color as deep and 
rich as you desire. 


No great tragedy, you think, if rouge be- 
trays itself? Possibly not. But that’s be- 
cause custom sanctions it, and not because 
your fastidious desire approves. Then what 
if beholders—especially men—might actu- 
ally say of you, “She has the most marvelous 
complexion,” all unknowing that you used 
rouge. Ah, that is a thought! 


Always Complimented 

Precisely this praise is the compliment always paid 
women who use Princess Pat Rouge. Nor is it the 
impossible thing it seems, judging by experience. 

You see, there is a curious oddity about the human skin 
—never before taken into account. It does not pos- 
sess definite color. Just try to name it! Actually 
the skin’s tones are neutral, a background! Too, the 
skin is transparent. When Nature gives you color, 
she suffuses this neutral background from within! 


How Color Comes to Life 


Any fixed, definite, unyielding color you put upon 
your face will clash, inevitably. This is known in 
making Princess Pat—and provided for. There are, 
in Princess Pat, neutral background colors that come 
to life instantly as they are warmed by the skin. Too, 
the colors have transparency, so that they do not blot 
out the skin tones. 


And so you have the secret, the scientific reason. Thus 
does Princess Pat Rouge give its marvelously lifelike 
color. Thus does it harmonize with every skin indi- 
vidually. Thus does your color seem actually to 
come from within. It is a most remarkable and 
beautiful effect. 


Almond Base for the Skin 


And to crown the achievement of true natural color, 
Princess Pat Rouge is made with its own exclusive base 
of precious Almond, to make it good for the skin, to 
help keep pores fine and the skin soft and pliant. 


No woman living can help wanting to try a rouge with 
all these advantages—one that gives beauty hitherto 
impossible. So a free miniature compact, with puff, 
will be sent if you address Princess Pat Ltd., Dept. 
A-322, Chicago. 


Try the new ine 
delible Prin- 

cess Pat Lip 
Rouge 


Notice*Nite,”’the 
special shade 
for evening 
make-up 















Look for this 
Princess Pat Display 






All six shades of Princess Pat Rouge are dis- 
played side by side in this beautiful case, 
making choice easy. You'll see the Princess 
Pat Rouge Display Case on counters of the 
most progressive dealers now. 










Princess PAT 


PRINCESS PAT LTD., CHICAGO 


Ask for PRINCESS Pat Powder, Rouge, Lip Rouge, 
Skin Cleanser (cold cream), Skin Food Cream, Ice 
Astringent (vanishing), Lemon-Almond Lotion, 
Talc-Deodorant, Perfume and Toilet Water. 





Dear You 


Who are Young and Therefore 


see HEREFORE what? Therefore 
fe feta you are a child of today—this 
a] new, complex, swiftly changing 





the light of yesterday cannot illumine 
clearly, on which she needs todaylight to 
guide her to the answer. 

For instance, all of you will recognize 
the very real quandary of the girl whose 
letter I quote with her permission. Many 
of you may even feel that she has pretty 
nearly stated your own case. 


Oh, I do need some Todaylight just now! 
Can you help me find it? 

My mother, when a girl, was very poor and 
never had the education and the pretty things 
she longed for. My father doesn’t care much 
about that sort of thing, and we’ve never had 
much money either. She was determined to 
give me everything she had missed, as far 
as possible, and she sacrificed for me and 
spoiled me. For I am spoiled; it’s hard not 
to get the habit of thinking you’re the center 
of the universe with a right to what you want, 
when that’s been your mother’s idea about 
you from a baby up. She always saw to it 
that I had the clothes and the money to go 
with the best set in our high school, and 
though we couldn’t afford college she did 
send me away to a first-class business school 
for secretarial training. Our town is a very 
small, rather remote manufacturing city and 
she saw me coming home and working up to 
a much better position in one of its several 
large firms than if I just took the very poor 
commercial course we have here. She had a 
sharp row with father to let me go away; he 
saw no use in it; but she insisted on my hav- 
ing a good education as an asset all my life. 

Now I have a chance at a job in one of 
those firms. And I’ve also a chance at a 
much better job in the large city where I 
studied and where I made a lot of interesting 
friends. Moreover, our town is awfully slow 
and far away and the “nice people” are 
mostly rather dull and some are awful small- 
town snobs. There is no comparison between 
the two opportunities. But there’s mother. 
She’s sick over the idea. And she’s bitter 
that I want to leave home when it’s possible 
to stay. She says it’s not fair to her after all 
these years. And I feel desperately mean 
about it myself; but the fact remains that I 
do want to go—and it seems to me natura! 
that I should want to go. And somehow I 
have a sneaking feeling that she’s not quite 
fair either. Because it seems to me that she 
gave me all these advantages of her own ac- 
cord and now isn’t willing to take the conse- 
quences. She wanted me to—well, to put it 
baldly, to step up in the world. She deliber- 
ately planted these ideas in my head as a 
little girl, and now that they have borne 
fruit she finds it sour instead of sweet. And 
yet, oh, I do understand her feeling as she 
does too! But I find it a muddle, for both of 
us seem wrong and both right. I don’t know 
what to do. 


OR the moment let’s postpone her spe- 

cial quandary. Isn’t the general situa- 
tion she suggests one of the most typical 
of all American home situations? For 
enly in a country of vast swift opportunity 
and development like ours will you find 
the boys and girls in nearly every family 
having the real chance to forge ahead of 
their parents, almost as a matter of course, 
in educational advantages, social ease, 
cultural appreciation. And though moth- 
ers and fathers in nearly all lands and ages 
dream and work and sacrifice and build 
for their children’s future, only in such a 
land as ours can the result-so often be that 
wide gap between the interests and des- 
tiny of young and old that many a time 
wrenches the heart of the elders even when 
they are most proud of the result and 
would not have it otherwise. But have 
you thought what a sharp challenge this is 
to the young people who thus benefit from 
their parents’ generosity and unselfish- 
ness? That almost with them alone lies 
the responsibility of maintaining a tender 
family relationship as years go on? 


Then how further true it is that many a 
mother does not know how to give her girl 
these “‘advantages”’ without at the same 
time spoiling her! The daughter grows up 
and finds it done; of course if she knows 
and admits it, like the girl in the letter, 
there has been no serious harm; but her 
mother in loving unwisdom has set her the 
task of unspoiling herself. And also, many 
a mother with loving ambition fits her girl 
for a life she herself has always wistfully 
wanted, and has not been able to foresee 
the results. I know more than one mother 
who sacrificed to give her daughter an 
education and found it terribly hard to 
“take the consequences” when that very 
education awakened hitherto unsuspected 
interests and ambitions in the girl, and 
developed new opportunities for her that 
changed her life. 

Something like this has happened in 
thousands of families. But when the 
mother has made a mistake, where does it 
lie? Surely not in the heart, but in the 
head. And just here comes the first real 
test of that girl’s education for which so 
much has been sacrificed. What is educa- 
tion for? To fit us to make our way in the 
world, to widen our horizon by familiar- 
izing us with literature, history, the sci- 
ences, the arts? Yes, of course; but what 
above and beyond all that? Isn’t its real 
mission to fit us for living by teaching us 
a sense of values? To help us distinguish 
between vital and trivial, permanent and 
fleeting, real and false, fine and shoddy? 





“Todaylight!” 


HIS is what girls and 

young women seek in 
these perplexing modern 
times—" todaylight” on mat- 
ters that concern them. | 
Many situations they face are 
really new, othersareoldones_ | 
in new guise—and all call for |} 
examination in the light of 
Today. This letter discusses 
one problem that many are 
finding difficult to solve. 











This goal is more widely understood now 
than when chief emphasis in schooling lay 
on verbs and dates. Many a family prob- 
lem might not exist this moment if most 
mothers when young had been exposed to 
the spirit of question and search wide- 
spread today; if they—like you—had had 
the inspiration and the challenge to de- 
velop in youth the ability to think clearly, 
the capacity to scrutinize oneself and 
others honestly, and then the wise cour- 
age that waiks hand in hand with a con- 
viction of the truth. Ifa girlhas got from 
her education this best thing it can give, 
the consequences that her devoted and un- 
selfish mother has to take cannot be very 
serious, no matter what the circumstances. 
For no girl can go far wrong in any situa- 
tion if she can size it up with a sound sense 
of values that will of itself choose for her 
how she will act. 

For instance, to come to the special 
difficulty of the girl who wrote this letter. 
We cannot tell from it enough of the cir- 
cumstances to say, ‘‘ You should do this or 
that.”” But there are many questions she 
can ask herself, and her honest answer to 
them will solve her problem for her. Some 
of the questions will run something like 
this: Do I want the big city job more for 


its business opportunity or for the fun I’ll 
have with my friends there? If for the 
business opportunity, is it important 
enough to be worth my mother’s loneli- 
ness immediately after I have been away 
at school? If I took the home job for a 
while could I not still go to the bigger city 
later if it proves necessary for my future, 
and by then with a fair chance of my 
mother’s appreciating the necessity and 
being willing to let me go without re- 
proach? She would miss me, yes; but 
isn’t it the touch of bitterness, the little re- 
proach of ingratitude, that is the real 
separation threatened between us? And 
if by waiting she can come to see for her- 
self that my best interests will be served 
by leaving her, will she not see me go 
gladly? And will we not still be a united 
mother and daughter? And do I not owe 
her such a course in all fairness? 


UT perhaps honest self-examination 

will show this girl that the real attrac- 
tion in the city for her is the fun she will 
have with the friends she has made. Then 
her questions may be these: Are these peo- 
ple really fine, stimulating and fond of me; 
worthy of my loyalty and of the sacrifice 
I’d make to them of my mother’s longing 
for my companionship? Or are they sim- 
ply lots of fun, rather dashing, and ready 
to let me in on their good times so long as 
I am amusing? If they are real friends 
won’t I keep them and see them occa- 
sionally even if I stay at home? And are 
the home-town people as dull as I tell my- 
self they are? Isn’t there almost a cer- 
tainty of undiscovered possibilities there, 
and don’t I really like some of the dullish 
ones better than I admit? If I’m good for 
anything ought I not be able to stir up 
enough to interest me in a town of its size 
anyway? 

And another set of questions she may 
put to herself will be of this sort: How 
much pleasure and interest are there in my 
mother’s daily life? If it seems pretty 
drab, what are the reasons? Do they lie 
within her temperament; her character; 
in outer circumstances which she cannot - 
control? In her spoiling of me, was much 
of it that sort of self-gratification that isn’t 
specially worthy, or was it almost pure 
unselfishness? Did she spend on me time, 
money, training, that if she had spent on 
herself instead would have given her a 
social life—and left me without the fine 
equipment she has given me? In other 
words, just how much do I owe her that 
can be paid only in tender understanding 
and perhaps some temporary sacrifice of 
pleasure and ambition that will matter 
less to me all my life than a fine relation- 
ship with her and the knowledge that I am 
letting her see that I honestly appreciate 


and try to deserve all that she has done 
for me? 


ND, after all, what 7s a real ‘‘step up in 
the world’’? Is it ahigher rung in the 
social ladder, or a matter of money, or has 
it to do with an increase in understanding 
and insight, and with the consequent en- 
richment of life that that brings? 

We cannot be sure what course this par- 
ticular girl will or should take, for we are 
not in a position to know the answers to 
all these questions, and it is those answers 
that will determine her action. But we 
can be pretty sure that if her education 
has been ‘“‘good”’ enough, her mother will 
have to “take the consequences’’—the 
consequences of having a daughter who 
can make wise decisions because she has 
cultivated a sound sense of values both 
of the head and of the heart. 
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ERE we picture the newest achieve- 
ment of Frigidaire and General 
Motors. Rare beauty heretofore 
undreamed of in electric refrig- 
erators. Tu-Tone exteriors in 
lustrous porcelains of gray and 
white—white porcelain lined. 
Dull satin-finished locks and 
metal work designed to harmo- 
nize with color, size and shape 
of cabinet. Softly rounded cor- 

ners supplant sharp angles and add the final’ touch of charm. 


Eminent style authorities designed this cabinet. Leading 
irtists worked out the color scheme. Some thirty color combi- 
nations were tested and rejected before gray and white were 
finally chosen. Then we went to the world’s foremost designers 
tor locks and metalwork. Co-operating with the rest, they 
wrought in metal as the others worked with square and com- 
pass—with porcelains and colors. 


The result is as you see it. A cabinet that combines all ele- 
ments of style and classic beauty in perfect harmony. 


Frigidaire has won first place in the manufacture and sale 
of electric refrigerators. Today more Frigidaires are used 
than all the rest combined! This achievement is the result of 
years of development and research by the Frigidaire Corpora- 
tion, aided by the Research Laboratories of General Motors— 
the largest organization of electrical, mechanical and chemical 
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Beauty 


with Tu-lone Porcelain Cabinets created 
by eminent style authorities 


Same Low Prices as Heretofore 
Size for size, Frigidaire offers the greatest value in the field 
of electric refrigeration . . . see the premier showing of the 
Tu-Tone Frigidaire at the nearest Frigidaire Display Room 
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FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, Dept. T-57, Dayton, Ohio 
Please send free Tu-Tone Booklet as offered. 





Name... 





Address... es 
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Frigidaires 
of Surpassing 





experts in the world. We changed the cabinet to add new 
beauty. Mechanically, it is as heretofore—correct in design 
and dependable under all operating conditions. 


Low Prices—Terms to Suit 


Prices of the new Tu-Tone models are surprisingly low and 
low operating cost makes Frigidaire a paying investment. 
According to the reports of actual users from afl parts of the 
country, Frigidaire saves money far in excess of its operatin 
cost. The experience of users proves an average saving in foo 
and operating expense of $105.36 per year: 


See these new Frigidaires to which Art and Science have 
contributed so much. A small deposit puts one in your home. 
Then charge off the balance in easy monthly payments— 
arranged to suit your budget. 


Be sure to see the new Tu-Tone models. Find out why 
Frigidaire is the choice of the majority of buyers. Learn how 
Frigidaire will serve in your home, eliminating work and 
worry, freezing ice, desserts and salads and adding to the beauty 
and convenience of your kitchen. 

Visit the nearest Frigidaire Display Room today. Or mail 
the coupon below for an interesting, illustrated booklet that 
shows he complete, new line of Tu-Tone Frigidaires in actual 
colors—now sent free. 

FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation — Dept. T-57, Dayton, Ohio 
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Stop Film on Teeth 


To Make 
Smiles 
Gleam and 
Sparkle 


Science Suggests a Way 
to Remove Film Completely 


And ‘“‘off-color’’ film, authorities 
believe, is the chief source of many 
common tooth and gum disorders. 


Send Coupon for L0-Day Tube Free 


(See Opposite Page) 





a HITE sparkling 

teeth a matter 
of luck? By no means,” 
says dental science. 
“Nor are healthy teeth 
and gums merely a mat- 
ter of physical resist- 


Gray, lustreless teeth 
and most of the com- 
moner tooth and gum 
disorders are traced to a 
specific condition—to a 
film that forms each 
day on teeth. Remove 
this film and teeth will 
be far lighter and 
brighter. Will be far 
more free from ills— 
and that is proved by 
exhaustive scientific 














CHARLOTTE LEMAIRE, flushed 
and radiant from a thrilling snow 
adventure, smiles with the assur- 
ance of pretty, gleaming teeth. She 


is one of millions with whom the research. 
use of Pepsodent is a daily habit. 
Thus are teeth kept film-free, smiles ~ 
ef 2 My Wuart FILM Is 
AND Dogs 


Film is that slippery, viscous coating which forms on 
teeth. Run your tongue across your teeth and you will 
feel it. 

Food and smoking stains sink into it and make 
teeth yellow and lustreless. 

Film. gets into crevices and stays. It clings to teeth 
so tightly that brushing fails to remove it successfully. 

Film is the basis of tartar. And tartar, with 
the germs film harbors, is a well-known cause of 
pyorrhea. 

















You have often wondered what robs teeth of ivory whiteness and high lustre. 
Now dentists hold film on teeth alone responsible. 


Many old-time ways had failed to conquer film. 
So with tooth and gum disorders on the increase 
dental science started work on. a special film-re- 
moving dentifrice. 


SPECIAL Fitm-RemMovinc MeETHop 
How Ir Acts 
To perfect this formula that successfully 
cleanses teeth of film, laboratory chemists worked 
in conjunction with high dental authority. Ex- 

















ABOARD THE SEA HAWK, Misses Ruth Rawlins and 
Audrey Churchill enjoy Southern climates while New York 
shivers. Their smiles, too, Pepsodent keeps sparkling bright. 


haustive tests were made and scientifically recorded. 
One by one agents were found and embodied in 
Pepsodent until now it meets in every way the full 
demands of dental practice in protecting teeth and 
gums. 

Pepsodent curdles film. Then removes it gently from 
the teeth as ordinary brushing cannot do. 

Gums are firmed to coral tint. 


Still other elements turn the mouth’s saliva alkaline 
and thus combat the acids of decay. 


In action and in composition Pepsodent is entirely 
new and different from any other tooth paste made. 


START FREE For 10 Days 


Snow-white, sparkling teeth must be kept film-free. 
Healthy teeth and gums must likewise have daily film 
removal. 
As dentists know, the answer lies in Pepsodent. 
Use Pepsodent, then note how soon teeth grow 
white and bright. How soon, when film is gone, gums 


firm and harden. How, over a period, decay is notice- 
ably retarded. 


See your dentist twice each year. Use Pepsodent 
twice each day. That marks the height of tooth care 
as it is understood by the modern dental world. 
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(Above) THE WORLD OVER smiles win the hearts of all, and according to Miss Irma Schubert, 
in almost every nation smiles are growing brighter, teeth healthier, by use of the American 
film-removing dentifrice, Pepsodent. 


Miracles in Smiles 


result from simply cleaning teeth 
of gray film daily 





' YHAT the world sees when you smile depends on the 
WV care you give your teeth. 

Smiles may reveal teeth of gleaming whiteness or they may 
show “ off-color” teeth that lack all lustre. 

Smiles may play a major part in social success—providing 


: (Above) CHARLOTTE LANS- 
they are charming. 


ING and ALEXANDER GRAY, 
prima donna and leading man of 
the popular operetta The Desert 
Song, cut encores short and hurry 
to a party given in their honor. 
Could one wish for smiles more bril- 
liant than these that Pepsodent 
affords? 


To people of the stage and screen whose livelihood rests 
on the public favor, they are everything. Removing film by 
Pepsodent as part of every makeup has become a standard 
practice. It takes but a minute yet makes all the difference 
l in the world. 


| Your smile cannot be at its best unless film is gone. See what 
Pepsodent will accomplish within a few days’ time. 


_ 
































l 
} (Above) WINTER SPORTS, as Que- Mail coupon to 
bec offers them, hold a unique fasci- The Pepsodent Co., 
nation, writes Miss Helene Martineau. D 112. 1104 S. Wabash A 
; You'll note her smile kept bright by nett ‘ ee eee 
Vv i Pepsodent and how its whiteness Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
S rivals the dazzling snow. 
; (Left) TODAY DENTISTS URGE aa a ea 
patients to keep teeth white and 
sparkling, for gleaming teeth are the 
t best assurance science knows of Address TIIITIITITriTrrrrrirrreTiTrrrrririeririrrirrreTrrrrrrrerrrrrerrriy ye 
e healthy teeth and gums. Miss Georg- 
ette Duval is advised to use the City 4 
new-day dentifrice, Pepsodent. | _CBtMevsvssseseeeeersssesreeeeeeesssteereeeeeeernnnseennsnnnnnnannecenennnanans ¥ 
Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., : 
19] George St... 3s « «| Repent 2, Can. ] 
42 Southwark Bridge Rd. . . . London, S. E. 1, Eng. 
t (Australia), Ltd., 137 Clarence St. Sydney, N. S. W. 
Only one tube to a family 2648 
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KOHLER FIXTURES 





























NEW charm enters the bathroom. It is the 
charm of Color; of color not merely in walls 
and floor, but in the fixtures themselves—the 
bath tub, the lavatory, the toilet. 





Today, Kohler of Kohler presents for your appro- 
bation beautiful fixtures for bathroom, kitchen and 
laundry, done in delicate, but permanent, blue, green, 
ivory, brown, lavender, gray—with the Kohler name 


© 1928, Kohler Co. 


fused enamel-deep to certify their exclusive excellence 
and correctness; with Kohler chromiun-plated fittings, 
specially designed for this distinguished ware. 


These lovely fixtures are now on view in Kohler 
exhibit rooms in the larger cities. They cost but little 
more than Kohler Ware in white. A booklet, “Color 
Charm Enters the Bathroom,” will tell you more. 
Please request it. And speak to your plumber. 


KOHLER CO., Founded 1873, KOHLER, WIS. : Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. : Branches in Principal Cities 


KOH LERoFKOHLER 


Plumbing Fixtures 
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NEW ver- 
sion of an 
F old art— 


with all the 
distinguished 
charm of finely 
worked petit 
point, but none 
of the concen- 


eA New Kind of Petit Point: By Gertrude Whiting 





trated labor and The above design would be equally well proportioned on runner of any width up to 23 inches. 


weary eyestrain 

that usually accompany it— 
such is the embroidery on this 
page. To copy it, no elaborate 
scrim pattern marked in differ- 
ent colors is necessary. For only 
one color wool is used—a light 
tone on a dark background, a 
dark tone on a light—and the 
background itself is furnished 
by the fabric on which the de- 
sign is worked. Think of the 
myriad tiny stitches and the 
hours of precious time thus 
saved! Yet what could be more 
effective, more truly dignified 
and charming than a pillow 
cover or runner, a chair seat or a 
stool top made of this hand- 
some embroidery, carried out in 
authenticold Bohemian designs? 


Soft Blended @olors Best 


HE runner measures, fin- 

ished, 36 inches by 1114; the 
design, 414 inches at greatest 
width and 28) inches long. The 
pillow design, exclusive of the 
114-inchwide side borders, meas- 
ures 14 inches by 12%, while 
the finished pillow is 18 inches 
by 1614. Both pil- 
low and runner 
were made of a Hy ah 
dark shade of ever- . 
green duvetyn, em- 
broidered in soft 
écru wool. The col- 
ors, of course, may 
be made to blend 
with the furniture 
or decorations. 
Any soft, suédelike 
material, velveteen 
or heavy Rajah silk 
may be used, and, 
for the embroidery, 
medium weight 
sweater wool with 
as little twist of 
yarn as_ possible. 


Old rose on a deep 
henna, corn yellow on 
African brown, dull 
gold on black, are three 
of many attractive 
color combinations. 
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One-quarter of pillow design above is given in diagram below, 


Work left to 
right, row be- 
neath row, over 
light squares, 
Starting at up- 
per left-hand 


corner of design. 

















Work over dou- 
ble thread scrim, 
10 holes to the 
inch, using a 
large-eyed darn- 
ing needle 
threaded with a 
short length of 
worsted. The use 
of scrim with 
larger holes will 


enlarge the design. One ball of 
yarn is sufficient for the runner, 
and one ball will make the pil- 
low top, exclusive of border. 


Stitches Slope Same Way 


HE embroidery is the petit- 

point stitch sketched in cen- 
ter of page. Carefully pin and 
baste scrim over right side of 
material, mark where design 
should come, and follow method 
sketched. When you complete 
the first row, turn work and de- 
sign, so that you are always 
working in the same direction, 
with all stitches sloping the same 
way. Skip the dark background 
squares in design, carrying yarn 
across back of work to next stitch 
to be taken. Carefully cut away 
canvas when completed. 


The embroidery on the run- 


Petit-point ner is started at center—which 
stitch at left: is the left side.of drawing at bot- 
Carry thread tom of page—and is worked 
diagonally up- crosswise of design. After finish- 
ward, insert ing half, turn the design around 
needle as and do the other half. The run- 


sketched. Repeat. 
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SQsE CHEK SET ESE SVR EEO 


ner is trimmed with dull gold 


braid, 7% of an inch 
wide. In diagram 
at left, which repre- 
sents exactly one- 
quarter of the pil- 
low design, it will 
be readily seen 
where the design 
may be cut away 
in order to separate 
all the corners—as 
wasdone, forexam- 
ple, in one corner of 
the pillow photo- 
graphed—thus 
making a larger 
pillow. And, of 
course, the border 
may be worked all 
around, if desired. 


Below, one-half of scarf 
design on runner, Em- 
broidery may be shert- 
ened or lengthened by 
cutting off or adding 
floral units. 
















































Olovnit 


GARMENTS & HOSIERY 


And think of the convenience! No shop- 
ping in crowded and cluttered places— 
reached only through congested streets! 
No waiting to be “waited on.” 
courtesy, no indifference, no attempts to 
sell you “ something just as good.” 


You buy in your home from an Olovnit 
representative qualified to assist you—if 
you wish. You select just the apparel you 
need—a chic sports ensemble, perhaps, an 
afternoon frock, stockings in the latest 
shades, some wispy underthings. Yet you 
buy these lovely clothes at prices that are 
unusually reasonable. Then, having made 
your choice, your purchase comes to you, 
almost before you realize it, direct from 
clean, fresh stocks in the great Olovnit de- 
signing plant. 






















































CMake Your Living “Room 
Your Gashion Shop! 


‘W 


Olovnit’s direct selling serves you 
in two ways: First, it insures you a big 
saving, because you buy direct from 
the manufacturer. Second, you actu- 
ally wear the newest style creations 
before they’ve had time to reach you 
through other sources. 


Shaughnessy 


In every community there is always 
someone who sets the style. Why not be 
that “someone” yourself? You can be, if 
you mail the coupon now. It will bring 
style—at moderate prices—right to your 
door. There is no obligation to buy—if 
you can possibly resist! 











SHAUGHNESSY KNITTING CO. 


Watertown, N. Y. 


I should like to examine your advance styles in lingerie, 
hosiery and outer garments. Please have your representa- 
tive call. 








Olovnit Sports En- 
semble—one of the 
many new and ex- 
clusive styles avail- 
able through our 
Home Shopping 


Service. 


OMEN everywhere are learn- 
ing a valuable secret—the secret 
of being smartly dressed at low cost! 


Thousands of discriminating women 
are turning to Olovnit. And you will, 
too, when you realize that through 
Olovnit—and only so—can you se- 
cure at modest prices the style and fit, 
the materials and dainty workmanship 
that mean so much to every woman. 
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On Trees-Fruits~Shrubs 
Ornamenials-Evergreens 


Over 600 acres of finest nursery stock ever pro- 
duced now waiting for you at the Ferris Nurs- 
ery. Real Bargains. Due to our direct-from- 
nursery-to-you plan of selling by means of cat- 
alog at one small profit enables us to make 
prices never before offered, enables you—to 
plant Ferris fruits, shrubs to your heart’s 
content, enables every home owner to landscape 
and beautify his home grounds at lower cost than ever 
before. A few dollars now buys what a hundred dol- 
lars bought before. A few dollars spent now for Ferris 
Nursery Stock increases value of homes $500 to $1000. 


"-EVERGREENS 


The Keynote of Home Planting 


The popularity and desirability of Evergreens around the home can 
no longer be denied. Leading landscape authorities recommend 
their use for decorative plantings and bear out what we have often 
told, that EVERGREENS are now the most admired and most de- 
sired trees that grow. Their majestic beauty of contour and color 
adds much to your home grounds or any landscape. 

We have millions of them growing in our nursery. All varieties, all 
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gestions for their use given in FREE CATALOG, 


PEONIES 


Considered by 
many the most 
beautiful, most fra- 
grant flower that 
grows. One red, 

one white, one 1 
pink, alllarge dou- 
ble flowering vari- 
eties. Everyone can 
now have some at } 
special price. 
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2 Hydrangea P. G., 1 yr., field-grown, $1. 2 


pink, field-grown, $1. 








shrubs, ornamentals. 


675 Bridge St., Hampton, lowa 


sizes, ranging in price from $3.50 per 100 to $50 each. Many sug- 







To convince you that Ferris prices are lowest, to 
make new customers and friends, we offer the fol- 
owing $1.00 bargains: 15 Assorted GermanIris, $1. 
Soagenese Barberey, 1y*-. field-grown, $1. 4 Bridal 

Wreath, 1 yr., field-grown, $1. 4 Golden Elder, 
arene, iyr. plants, $1. 4 Springs (Mock Orange), 


| Pine Seedlings, 2 yr. averaging 6-8 in. high, 
$1. 20 Norway Spruce Seedling: 8, 3 yr., averag- 
ing 6-10 in. high, $1. 5 ae Spruce Trans- 
plants, 1 ft. average height, well rooted, $1. 12 
Concord Grapes, 2 yr., $1. 100 Dunlap Straw- 
berry Plants, $1. 20 Red or Black Raspberries, 
$1. 15 Eldorado Blackberries, $1. 4 Popular 
Rambler Roses, hardy, field-grown, $1. 3 Choice 
Everblooming Roses, . one white and two deep 


Your choice of any 6 of the above for $5.00 post- 


paid. Many more exceptional bargains in néw 
1928 Catalog; also prices on all kinds of fruits, 


EARL FERRIS NURSERY 


BIG CATALOG—FREE 


Filled With Real Planting Information 
Printed in actual colors. Filled with landscaping 
ideas and suggestions so anyone can landscape his 
own property. Contains full descriptions. Beauti- 
ful pictures of all varieties of shrubs, fruits, 
trees, flowers in nature’s own colors. Filled with 
prices that will surprise you. Valuable informa- 
tion you should have whether you buy a dollar’s 
worth or five hundred dollars’ worth of nursery stock. 


To give 
everyone a 
chance to 
become ac- 
quainted 
with the Fer- 
ris Nursery, to 
convince ev- 
eryone of Fer- 


ris low prices and high quality 
—we offer the following ¢et- 
acquainted bargains. 
5 Evergreen Seedlings 
4 to 6in. for 10c 
7 Gladiolus Mixed for 10c 


AO 


25 — 25c or 15 

assorted Evergreen seedlings, 

4-6 in. high, for 25c or 2 Iris parent, Jonathan, 
Delicious, Grimes 


and 10 Gladiolus, assorted, for 4 : 
25c. Parcel post. prepaid. a Golden. Postpaid. 
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4 TREES 


Finest varieties, one 
year, well rooted and 
thrifty. Yellow Trans- 



















Could You Use 
EXTRA CASH 


Gases eee 


H-SEND ‘THIS: -COUPON-# 
Terre. 


IGHT now, with = spring 
fast approaching, with so 
many new things you'd like to 
buy—couldn’t you use an extra 
$25.00 or $50.00? You can 
readily earn this much and 
more acting as our subscription 
representative for The Ladies’ 
Profit from the 

start. 


Work wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you please. 





ny The Curtis Publishing reat 7 
i 342 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania « 
i Without promising anything, please send me a 
Hi full details of your cash offer. yest 
& Miss Gertrude 
z H. Niebuhr of 
LIE Le OTE RRL BBO tits & seaitentls 
(Please print name and address) earning extra 
& money this 
& AAT (1 SE ES eee LE ESTE WO DRL Bede OOO Te BR sr! caey way. 
ze $20.40 in one 
- month, $37.80 
I lg RES Bee ASO Rs RE a oe thenext month 
& —that’s how 
much Mrs. 
. Gertrude M. 
OE RT SO, 520 1 a REUSE SS AR PS Cope of Wash- 


Renewals pay 
as generously 
as new. 


Bonus paid to 
real workers. 
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ington made 
just in spare 
hours. 


Home ‘Fournal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country 
Gentleman. No experience or 
capital necessary. Your cash 
earnings can begin as soon as 
our spare time offer reaches 
you. And here are some of the 
advantages you will enjoy: 

No business ex- 

perience needed. 


Make money 
as you make 
friends. 
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as important for 

the smallest mem- 
ber of the family to be 
well-dressed as it is for 
the grown-ups. And 
the smartest thing that 
any youngster from ten 
months old to two years 
can possibly wear is a 
knitted one-piece suit. 
French children playing 
in the Bois, wee British 
beaus and belles taking 
their daily airing in Ken- 
sington Gardens, appear 
in costumes such as this 
on cool spring days, and America’s young- 
est is following their example. The price 
of the imported suit is apt to be high, but 
the cost of knitting one is less than two 
dollars. 

Therefore, especially for LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL readers, one of these smart little 
suits from Paris has been copied, and de- 
tailed directions for its making are given 
below. Nothing could be cozier for winter 
days, indoors or out, while for early spring 
it provides an ideal answer to that difficult 
problem of in-between wear. Even in 
summer it may serve its purpose, and, 
made of very lightweight yarn, give just 
the little warmth that small bodies need. 

The suit may be made in any color— 
even a dainty pastel shade, if desired— 
since, with the aid of soap flakes, woolen 
things launder quite as well as gingham 
nowadays, with the added advantage of 
no ironing; and anybody who knits at all 
can easily follow the directions. 

French children’s clothes are worn much 
shorter than those of our children over here, 
so the imported model has been length- 
ened to come just above the knee. 

In a later issue of this magazine the 
two-piece knitted suit, comprising trousers 
and sweater, worn by smart French chil- 
dren over two years old, will be. shown, 
and directions for its making given. 

Either luster yarn or dull-finish floss, 
both of which come in 1.60-ounce balls, 
may be used for the suit above. Three 


L: PARIS it’s just 





Laid flat, suit measures 1113 

inches across front; 15 inches 

from shoulder to leg edge. 

Lapels may be turned down, 
as above, if preferred. 


balls of wool will 

make a suit for an 

eighteen-month to 

two-year-old child. 

Use No. 5 needles. 

Cast on 32 stitches. 
Knit 3, purl 3 for 14 
rows, adding 1 stitch 
every other needle. At 
the end of 14 rows break 
wool, leaving stitches on 
needle. Be sure the side 
to which stitches were 
added is toward point of 
needle. 

Cast on 32 stitches, 
repeat the above direc- 
tions, and at the end of 14 rows continue 
across the stitches left on needle. 

Knit 75rows. Then knit 3, purl 3 across 
needle for 10 rows. Bind off 20 stitches 
in center for neck. Continue across row 
and back to beginning of neck. Add on 16 
stitches. Knit 3, purl 3 for 10 rows. At 
the tenth row, start plain knitting again. 
Knit 18 rows. Break thread and be sure 
neck side is toward point of needle. 

Repeat the above directions from other 
shoulder. At the eighteenth row continue 
knitting across stitches left on needle. 

Knit 50 rows. Then knit 3, purl 3 until 
center of front is reached. Bind off 1 
stitch and continue to knit 3 and purl 3, 
binding off 1 stitch at center every row {or 
14 rows. Bind off. Repeat with stitches 
left on needle. 

Pick up 46 stitches for sleeve. Knit 34 
rows, diminishing 1 stitch a row for the 
last 7 rows, leaving 39 stitches on needle 
Then knit 3, purl 3 for 12 rows. Bind off. 
Repeat for other sleeve. 

Crochet sides together, then crochet 
around the neck with single chain stitch. 
Tack down lapels if desired, or, if this 
makes the neck too low, close as in top 
illustration. Finish off with crocheted 
buttons held together by single crocheted 
chain. Sew a piece of half-inch-wide tape 
to underside of front of suit at the curve 
of the lower edge. Sew a similar piece to 
the outside of back. Sew four snaps on 
tape to hold rompers together. 
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a HoME FROM SCHOOL. . appetites sharpened by winter 
f + | winds. A raid on the fruit bowl. But mother doesn’t mind. 


In fact, she put those delicious full-ripe bananas right where 
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packed in this ripe, 


they would be found. And for a very good reason. 


Bananas become a most easily digestible food—winter 


or summer — when ripened at room temperature until 


Then 


golden skins are plentifully flecked with brown. 


their flavor is at its best—they are packed with nourishing 





PARTLY RIPE 


When you see green tips on bananas, . 


the starches have not yet turned to 
sugars. Cooking completes the trans- 
formation, making them delicious and 


digestible. 





YELLOW RIPE 


When the bananas are left in a bowl 

at room temperature, green tips soon 

turn yellow. Then bananas are digest- 

ible in their natural state. They are best 
in puddings and desserts. 
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You Nog Invader S thrive on the energy 


all-year-round fruit. 


food elements that tempt both sharp and lagging appetites. 
Bananas are a meal in themselves. A simple way to 


serve them is sliced with milk. Other tempting and new 


banana delights have been compiled in “From the Tropics 


to Your Table.” 


of attractive menus. 





FULLY RIPE 


Spots of brown on the deep yellow 

skin tell you that bananas are so digest- 

ible they melt in your mouth. Now, 

packed with nourishing sugars, they 
are good for young and old. 


Here you will find entrées, salads, des- 
serts, frozen specialties, cakes, frostings, and several pages 
This illustrated cook book is free to 


those who send the coupon. 


UNI FRUIT BANANAS 


Reg. US. Pat.O 
A wneed Fruit Company Product 


Imported and Distributed by Fruit Dispatch Compeny 
FRUIT DISPATCH CO., Dept. A-1, 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your recipe book, ‘‘From the 
Tropics to Your Table.” 
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Scours clean— 


Polishes bright 


in one quick, easy motion 


Nothing is simpler, quicker, more ef- 
fective than S. O. S. for cites mip sg 
pans, Pyrex, stoves, drainboards and fau- 
cets—even stained linoleum and wood- 
work. §. O.S. is different. These handy 
pads both scour and polish in a flash 
—for only S. O. S. combines a special 
cleansing compound with soft arens- 
polishing wool. Moisten it and it’s ready 
for use. Removes the stubbornest stains 
and scorched-on food like magic. Leaves 
everything glistening. No fuss. No both- 
ersome extra soap. Saves hands. Saves 






energy. Your loca stores have it in 3-pad 
or sy yee Or send the 6 
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or 


Pat. Jan. 15, 1918—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Magic Scouring Pads 


© 1928, S. O. S. Co. 
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Yo-Fo-Fio, and a Bottle 
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“Mother—I can 


make better cake 

















L.H.Jj.2 
Mail to THE S. O. S. COMPANY, 3500 South Morgan St., 
Chicago, Ill.,or S.O0.S. MANUFACTURING CO. of Canada, Ltd., 
365 Sorauren Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me, FREE, a trial package of S. O. S. 
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(Continued from Page 29) 


No sooner had its outraged hinges 
ceased shaking than the door was re- 
opened. A tall, lean gentleman with 
sandy hair and a broad smile peered into 
the room. 

“‘T’ll come in, if I may. 
storm is over.” 

It was young—fairly young, say thirty- 
two or three—Mr. Rowland Elliot, assist- 
ant principal of the Crane City Country 
Day School for 
Small Boys. 

From all that 
has occurred, you 
might quite natu- 
rally gather that 
Miss Amelia Byron 
was something of 
anogre. You might 
easily picture a 
thin-lipped,sallow- 
faced, hawk-nosed 
spinster without 
the slightest vestige of femininity to her 
being. In all probability you imagine a 
sort of Eternal Frown, a person who might 
vote twice—except she would not deem the 
procedure of voting twice an ethical one— 
for the Abolition of Tobacco, Liquor, Men 
and Other Amusements Act. You have, in 
short, been well tempted to catalogue 
Miss Byron as a thoroughly unattractive 
female. But she wasn’t, really. Mr. Row- 
land Elliot could have told you that. 


That is, if the 


E HAD never told Miss Byron he loved 

her, nor had he told her she was in 
love withhim. Yet, with the supersensitive 
intuition of a young man in love, he knew 
both. Despite the fact that he had de- 
veloped the pleasant habit of escorting her 
home after the afternoon session, he had 
never called her by her firstname. All his 
resolutions to emulate a Lochinvar sagged 
weakly whenever he confronted her. In- 
stead, he employed a jovial formality. 

“Well, well—how’s the play getting 
along today?” 

Miss Byron removed tortoise-shell spec- 
tacles from the bridge of a truly delicate 
nose. Mr. Elliot marveled at the meta- 
morphosis, wishing it might be permanent. 

“Not very well at present, I’m afraid.” 

“So I gathered,” replied Mr. Elliot, 
who had nearly collided with a thoroughly 
piqued “character man’”’ a moment before. 
““What’s the matter? Strike of the Actors’ 
Equity?’’ He was enraptured by a strand 
of curly auburn hair which had loosened 
itself from the severe coil at the back of 
Miss Byron’s head. 

“You might call it that,” she answered, 
her grimness receding before a rather weary 
little smile as she put a sheaf of uncor- 
rected algebra tests in her portfolio, 
“although I am frankly at a loss to un- 
derstand it.” 


R. ELLIOT attempted sympathy. 

“That’s too bad. Good heavens! 
What’s wrong with them? Why, when I 
was their age I’d have jumped at the 
chance to play Treasure Island! Just think 
of swaggering around the stage before a 
lot of people with a brace of pistols in your 
belt and a cutlass in your hand, shouting 
Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest— 
yo-ho-ho, and a bot——”” 

“Why, Mr. Elliot!’’ Miss Byron stiff- 
ened perceptibly. 

“‘What’s the matter?” 

“I’m surprised, Mr. Elliot. That’s just 
the root of the whole trouble. They re- 
belled because we are omitting that part 
in our dramatization. I explained the im- 
possibility of including it, but they seem to 
resent something. I certainly do not un- 
derstand their attitude. One would think 
they were a horde of little savages!” 

“Oh, yes; yes, of course,” murmured 
Mr. Elliot, quite as puzzled as he was 
chilled—‘‘of course, I see—ah—quite im- 
possible. I mean—ah—what’s wrong with 
them singing Fifteen m——?” 







“Mr. Elliot, lam surprised! May I say 
you disappoint me very much indeed? 
The idea, encouraging such—such licen- 
tiousness!”’ 

He saw his error. His next step was to 
make amends. “And I suppose,”’ he said, 
“that, as usual, our young friend Robert 
Morgan Smith was the leading savage.” 

Miss Byron relaxed a little. This 
sounded like a harmonious point of view, a 
mutual discontent. ‘‘ Yes, it 
was disgraceful. He actually 
told me he was descended 
from Henry Morgan, the pi- 
rate, and seemed 
proud of it! Why, 
it was outrageous! 
To think parents 
would flaunt such 
things!” 

““So he told 
me—I mean to 
say—ah—so I’ve 
heard,” floundered Mr. Elliot. ‘‘ Well, for 
that matter’—he plunged deeper—‘‘I 
suppose we all have our family skeletons. 
If I were asked, I’d be forced to admit that 
my great-uncle spent ten years in jail for 
horse stealing.” 

“T would certainly not admit it, Mr. 
Elliot,” advised Miss Byron coolly. 

“Oh, come now,” Mr. Elliot continued, 
“T’m not the only one. Merrie England 
once seethed with the charming—let us 
say—indiscretions of one Lord Byron, 
didn’t it?”’ She deserved that, he argued. 

The remark was unfortunate. Miss 
Byron drew herself up to her full height, 
which, after all, wasn’t far. ‘‘Mr. Elliot! 
How dare you! Haven’t you said enough 
without making a—a vaudeville out of 
my family name? Please excuse me, if 
you will.” 


HE started to sweep by him on her way 
to the door. But she did not get very 
far. Mr. Elliot suddenly did a most un- 
usual thing. Responding to a wild, uncon- 
trollable impulse, he took Miss Byron by 
both her slim shoulders and turned her 
forcibly about, facing him. Mr. Elliot was 
mad, quite mad. He knew he was doing 
an unheard-of thing. Yet somehow he did 
not find it difficult. 

Mr. Elliot had kissed Miss Byron. 

“Amelia,” he muttered between his 
teeth, shaking her a little, “I love you. 
Do you hear that?”’ he shouted. ‘‘I love 
you! I’m crazy about you. You’re won- 
derful, beautiful, adorable, and I love 
you—but just get this. I won’t have you 
being such an ungodly, unsurpassable lit- 
tle prig!”’ 

A feather could have been heard in 
flight. 

Mr. Elliot removed his arms from about 
Miss Byron’s soft waist. The thing was 
done. It was out. But as Miss Byron 
swept majestically from the room he be- 
came fairly panic-stricken. 

“But, Amelia—Miss Byron,” he ex- 
postulated, dashing recklessly after her, 
with utter disregard for his shins, over five 
rows of desks, “‘aren’t you going to let me 
see you home this afternoon?” 

Miss Byron turned long enough to say 
with manifest dignity, ‘‘No, Mr. Elliot. 
Not this afternoon, nor any other after- 
noon. You have quite successfully demol- 
ished a friendship which—which I had 
grown to cherish. You will kindly oblige 
me by not speaking to me again, except on 
matters pertaining to school business.” 


AY, Pop, did you know you’re inde- 
sunt? 

Mr. Smith glanced up through the haze 
of his cigar at his only male heir. Nobody 
in Crane City had ever called him indecent 
before. He couldn’t have heard correctly, 
he decided. 

“‘What’s that, boy?” he asked. Mr. 
Smith was in a state of peaceful, after- 
dinner toleration toward all mankind. 
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CAKE that melts in your 
mouth—light,snowywhite, 
perfectly delicious! Even the 
best cake makers find that Airy 
Fairy Cake Flour improves their 
choicest recipes. And you’ll find 
it will improve yours, too. 


This specially milled flour, 
made from the choicest part 
of Golden Valley wheat, is ap- 
proved by domestic science 
teachers, by Priscilla Proving 
Plant, and Good House- 
keeping Bureau of Foods. 









If your grocer happens 
to be out of Airy Fairy, 
use coupon below. Or 
send his name and ad- 
dress, with 25c, for our 

new recipe book, ‘‘Cake 

Baking Made Easy.’’ 
Without question one of 
the most practical cake 
books ever published — noth- 
ing else like it anywhere. 


COMMANDER LARABEE CEREAL CO. 
Minneapolis +. Chicago + Kansas City 


Airy Fairy 


CAKE FLOUR 


© 1928 C. L. C. Co. 











This Coupon Saves You 40 Cents 


Clerp ites Spence, Director Domestic Science Dept. 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


cial Offer 


Airy Fairy Cake Decorator Set 
Recipe book, ‘“‘Cake Baking Made Easy”’ 


My grocer’s name 





(Please write plainly) 


Address 


Commander Larabee Cereal Co. L#J-2 


Racine is 50c (in Canada, 75c) for your Spe- 
Pkg. Airy Fairy at Flour (Denver-West 45c) - - a0c 


All to be sent prepaid for only 50c—Total value 90c 
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(A SUEDE 





and wont rub off 


LL year through, the 
shoe of Velvetta 
Suede in Ebony Black is a 
smart shoe. Today, foot- 
wear has its place in the 
ensemble, and black suede 
shoes lend an air of dis- 
tinctive refinement. 





This winter, brown suede, 
too, is sharing great pop- 
ularity with black and 
promises to carry on well 
into spring. 


Velvetta Suede is always 
smart. It is always com- 
fortable. Most important, | 
too, is this one out- 
standing feature peculiar 
to Velvetta—zt does not 
crock—it does not rub off 
on dainty hosiery or 
dresses. 


Insist upon Velvetta Suede 
Calf and you will never be 
embarrassed by shoes that 
crock. You may buy 
Velvetta Suede in all na- 
tionally advertised makes 
of shoes. 


Write for booklet 
dy’s Suede Shoes.”’ 


*“Mila- 











New Suede Cleaner 
- - won’t rub off 


Women now 
wearing suede 
footwear will 
find that the 
new Velvetta 
Suede Cleaner 
will renew the 
life and soft 
finish of their 
shoes— and it 
won't rub off. 





Hunt-Rankin Leather Co. 


106 Beach Street Boston 
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“Robert, really!’ murmured Mrs. 
Smith, who always made a point of hear- 
ing everything. 

“Miss Byron says you’re indesunt, 

“‘Cesar’s ghost!” Attentively, Mr. 
Smith lowered the evening paper. ‘‘ Who’s 
Miss What’s-her-name?”’ 

“You know—our teacher ’t school.” 

“Why did Miss Byron say your father 
was indecent, Robert?’’ demanded Mrs. 
Smith. She was dangerously near the 
conclusion that she did not approve of 
Miss Byron so much as she had thought. 

“Fer tellin’ me I was related t’ ole 
Henry Morgan.” 

“‘Great heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Smith. 
*What’s indecent about that?”’ 


OBERT,” interrupted his mother qui- 
etly, “‘don’t you think you’d better 
run to bed now? It’s late, my son, and 
remember, you want to be on time every 
morning during this last week of school. 
You can write for fifteen minutes longer, 
and then I want to see the light out.” 
She paused and then added: ‘‘ You were 
writing something, weren’t you?” 

Her pajama-clad son started nervously. 
Had she seen it? ‘‘No—nuthin’ much. 
Jes a composition.”” He feigned a yawn. 
“Well, guess I’ll be goin’ to bed. ’Night.”” 

Upstairs, having finished his writing, 
Robert Smith laid down a half-masticated 
pencil and stretched acramped hand. He 
climbed into bed, his head throbbing with 
an exhaustion of exces- 
sive creation. 

“There now. She’ll 
get hers all right! Ole 
Goggle-eyes!”’ 


Commencement at 
the Crane City Country 
Day School for Small 
Boys was likeany other 
commencement in communi- 
ties such as Crane City. 

The exercises, scheduled 
for eleven o’clock, were to be 
followed by a buffet luncheon 
for the assembled guests, 
after which all were to ad- 
journ to the gymnasium to witness the 
much-discussed dramatization of Treasure 
Island by the members of the graduating 
First Form. As the principal, Dr. Samuel 
Spithers—known affectionately to his 
pupils as ‘‘Ole Spitter’’—had been unex- 
pectedly incapacitated by an attack of 
gout, Mr. Rowland Elliot officiated in his 
absence. 

But after luncheon —— 








“Hey, Morgie, didja get it?”’ 

“Yeah, I got it. Didja learn ev’rythin’ 
all right?”’ 

“Sure! You betcha, Morgie!”’ 
the whispered chorus. 

“Cheese it!’’ hissed a three-quarter- 
costumed buccaneer. “‘ HerecomesGoggle- 
eyes!” 


came 


ISS BYRON entered the door of the 

dressing room, which wasalso the only 
available entrance and exit to the stage. 
She entered without so much as heralding 
her coming, an unusual lack of propriety 
on her part. The play meant a great deal 
to Miss Byron. 

“‘Are you all ready ?”’ she asked quickly, 
looking about to see if any untutored 
Thespian had failed to don all of his cos- 
tume. “Good. I’m going to have the 
curtain drawn in a few minutes—they’re 
all seated outside. Now! All characters 
for the opening scene—Captain Bill, Mrs. 
Hawkins, Jim Hawkins—all ready? Your 
first line, Mrs. Hawkins: ‘My, my! The 
captain is late again!’ And speak out, 
remember—don’t slur your lines.” 

Mrs. Hawkins, rather unconvincingly 
impersonated by one Master Freddie 
Welsh, was extremely grateful to Miss 
Byron for the information. His first line 
was the one thing which he had somehow 
forgotten, possibly due to his baffled 
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labors was a little puzzling, to himself as 
well as his public. 

“‘And remember, all of you,’”’ reminded 
Miss Byron again, “I’m in the front row 
middle. If you need prompting, look at 
me.” 

Aside from the fact that Master Welsh 
forgot his first line, looked blankly into 
the audience and came out with “Gosh,” 
the first act went over splendidly. Cap- 
tain Bill strode into the taproom of the 
Admiral Benbow like a veritable old 
sea dog, singing his eternal chantey. Al- 
though his voice was an undeniably high 
soprano, he made up for any lack of gruff- 
ness by employing all possible histrionic 
gestures of a swashbuckler: 

““Over the bounding billows we come, 

Over the bounding main, tra-la! 

For this is our pleasure 

To search for the treasure— 

Over the bounding main, my hearty! 
Over the bounding waves, tra-la!’’ 


HUS sang the salt-eating, blood- 

cursing captain. Miss Byron was 
pleased, immensely pleased. That ‘‘my 
hearty” touch had been an accomplish- 
ment, she thought. It set the tone of the 
play so nicely. 

Fascinated, she watched her production 
unfold before a delighted audience. Cap- 
tain Bill was ‘“‘slipped the black spot”’ 
and died of terror. He expired dramati- 
cally with a great awe-inspiring bump 
which rather threatened the frail construc- 
tion of the Admiral Ben- 
bow. The chart was 
found in his sea chest 
and the treasure expedi- 
tion formed—all very 
smoothly, except that 
the sea chest (a cast-off 
domestic trunk) became 
unexpectedly obstinate 
and would not open for 
several agonizing min- 
utes. 

The second act, a 
scene on the island, 
marked the initial en- 
~ trance of the diabolical 

Long John Silver, alias 
Master Robert Morgan Smith. His inter- 
pretation of the rdle was superb. He 
schemed, plotted and hissed with all the 
sly wickedness of a true desperado. He 
hobbled dexterously about the stage on his 
crutch and wooden leg, a realistic effect 
obtained by doubling up the right member 
and securing it with a leather strap under 
flowing pantaloons. By yet another system 
of intricate strappings, the wooden sub- 
stitute—fashioned from a two-by-four in 
the manual training department—was 
fastened to the supposedly dismembered 
knee. Although this was somewhat painful, 
Long John gloried in the applause which 
followed his exits. 

With the same unerring smoothness 
the mutineers were repulsed and pieces 
of eight were miraculously discovered, to 
the accompaniment of unnecessarily loud 
whoops, under the stage flooring. The 
play bade fair to be an overwhelming 
success. Miss Byron trembled deliciously 
at the prospect. 





LONG and noisy delay in the chang- 

ing of scenery for the third act 
prompted Mr. Smith to whisper to Mr. 
Welsh: ‘What say, mate? Let’s venture 
into yon hall and have a cigar.” 

“Righto, my hearty,” replied Mr. 
Welsh, who was generally known as a wit 
in Crane City. ‘‘Over the bounding bil- 
lows we go.” 

Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Welsh remained 
in their seats to tell each other all about 
their respective sons. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Welsh was saying, “we 
have decided to send Frederick to Mid- 
dieton next year. They say Doctor Winfield 
is such a fine man with boys—understands 
them thoroughly, you know.” 

“Why, my dear,” said Mrs. Smith with 
an expression of wonder, ‘‘I don’t see how 
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JELLY: in five 


minutes 






5 Glasses 
from 
a single 


15¢ package 


The fruit is in the package! You need pre- 
pare no more fresh fruit to make jelly with 
Skinner's Prepared Fruit Pectin. A different 
way has been discovered which extracts the 
full flavor from fresh fruit and concentrates 
it in this handy dry form. This is the new 
economy and convenience that science 
brings to you. 


Simply add sugar and water. No long hours 
of hot, tedious work. Failure is impossible. 
Skinner's Prepared Fruit Pectin jells quickly 
and surely. Housewives and home eco- 
nomics experts everywhere recommend 
Skinner's Prepared Fruit Pectin for its sav- 
ings in time, for its economy—and because 
jelly made the Skinner way has the real 
fruit flavor. 





Simply add Sugar and Water 


FLAVORS: Grape, Raspberry, 
iil Strawberry, Mint 





Get it at your gro- 
cer’sorsend the cou- 
pon below. If you 
are not completely 
satisfied, your mon- 
ey will be refunded. 





SKINNER MFG. CO. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Gentlemen : 

Please send me one full-size package of 
SKINNER'S Prepared Fruit Pectin. 1 enclose 
20¢; 15¢ for the package of Pectin and 5¢ for 
postage and mailing. 
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OU KNOW how it used to be... even 
in the most perfectly kept homes... 
waste pipes would slow up—clog now and 
then, and always, it seemed, at the most in- 
convenient moments. Then out would come 
the wire, and the tea-kettle, too. Such prod- 
ding and poking and pouring... worry and 
waiting and wetting. What a mess! 
But you won’t find this sort of thing hap- 
pening today—notinmanyreallynicehomes. 


For, last year alone, over three million 
housewives banished sulky drains forever 
with Drano. And we expect there’ll be a few 
million more this year . . . women are wise 
in this day and age! 


Swish! And the drain is clear 


Drano works like magic! See that there is 
about a cup of water in the sluggish drain— 
next shake in Drano—now rinse it into the 
trap with a little more water. The 

instant that Drano and water 
get together, there will be 
a boiling and bubbling 
as the grease, lint, 
hair, or other ob- 
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25 CG acan 
Slightly higher 


in Rocky Mt. States 
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Cleans and 











To every modern housewife— 


(except the 3,000,000 who are using Drano regularly) 


ay’s household need never 
be at the mercy of a lazy drain 












Dra 


... keeps them free-flowing 
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struction is dissolved. Give it a few minutes 
to do its work .. . then a rinsing flood of 
clear water... swish!... and the drain is 
clear—clean—free-running ! 


Drano keeps drains free-flowing 


Most housewives dose every drain in the 
house—not forgetting the one in the ice box 
—with Drano every Saturday morning. It’s 
no more bother than winding the clock— 
and it absolutely prevents the annoyance 


and mess of sluggish waste-water. Also, it’s ‘ 
a cleanly habit, for Drano, you know, actu- Pg 
ally scrubs the insides of waste pipes, and, f 
as it scrubs, it sterilizes . . . leaves the 4 
‘‘innards’”’ of the pipes as clean and sanitary ’ 


as your brightest saucepan! ) 
And, what’s more, it can’t harm enamel, 4 
porcelain or plumbing. a 
Of course, your grocery, drug or hard- M4 
ware store carries Drano.. . order U 


a supply today, orsend 25c for 

a full-sized trial can. The 
Drackett Chemical 
Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
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Deodorize and sterilize 
the garbage can 


To scrub the inside of the gar- 
bage container, sprinkle Drano 
freely into the can and add a 
cup or two of water. 


On the Drano can are printed 
many other household uses of 
this wonderful disinfecting 
scrubber. Try them. 


O 


Opens Drains 























Does Your Mirror 
say Powder- 
or Beauty 


If only powder didn’t SHOW! If you could use 
it to achieve JUST BEAUTY! Marvelous if 
possible. To have again the undimmed, velvety 


skin of childhood loveliness . . . to have your mir- 
ror say ‘‘beauty”’ and not ‘‘ powder.” 


. without the slightest hint of ‘‘ powder ap- 
pearance’’... and your intelligence will recog- 
nize the reasons. Then you will want to try. 


As you ordinarily powder—and peer into your mirror 
—you now observe a chalky, powdery appearance. 
Try as you will, you cannot altogether banish it. 
Your mirror still says powder. And it always will— 
until you use powder without the usual ingredients 
that give the customary chalky appearance. 


These ingredients are banished in Princess Pat. Precious 
Almond replaces usual starch. Instead of harshness, there 
is softness. The very feel of Princess Pat is a caress to 
the skin. Watch as you apply this utterly different pow- 
der. Subtly, magically, it transforms the skin. It merges, 
blends, becomes as the very skin itself made perfect. 
Rub it on well, for permanence. No fear that you will 
ever get too much. 

Now, then! After you have powdered, what happens? 
Oil comes upon the skin, gradually yet surely. Usual 
powders become ‘“‘patchy’’ and unlovely. You have to 
use more powder—with not the happiest results. 


On the contrary, the Almond in Princess Pat has an 
affinity for oils from the skin glands—usually called pores. 
As oils appear—and they do on every skin—they are 
absorbed by Almond. Thus the distressing shine is pre- 
vented—even on the nose. Powder is no longer dislodged, 
nor beauty marred. Wonderful? Yes, of course. 

And think! This same characteristic of Princess Pat, 
giving untold appearance beauty, likewise assures you 
a fine textured, healthy skin. The oil glands are not sealed 
—just relieved. They are never choked. Consequently 
they do not become distended. If already distended, 
Princess Pat Powder gives every assistance to make them 
normally invisible again. 


But it is beauty without powder appearance that is the 
first thought of every woman. That is why women who 
know choose Princess Pat to begin with . . . for make-up 
beauty that always passes for supreme natural loveliness. 
Indeed your mirror never says “‘ powder.”’ 


Of course, though, the added virtue of improved skin tex- 
ture is equally well loved as time passes . . . as pores 
become superbly fine, as the skin becomes delightfully 
soft and pliant, as blemishes vanish. 

And now, if you have read carefully, learned the unusual 
advantages of Princess Pat you will surely want to try it. 
Your favorite toilette goods counter can supply Princess 
Pat Almond Base Powder—in two weights. These are 
regular weight, in the oblong box, and a splendidly ad- 
herent light weight powder in round box. Both weights 
are made with the famous Almond Base. 


Princess PAT 


PRINCESS PAT LTD., CHICAGO 


W:. THEN, PRINCESS PAT does give just beauty 








SPECIAL 


The very popular Princess Pat Week-End Set is offered 
for a limited time for THIS COUPON and 25c [coin]. Only 
one to a customer. Set contains easily a month's supply 
of Almond Base Powder and SIX other delightful 
Princess Pat preparations. Packed in a beautifully 
decorated boudoir box. Please act promptly. 








PRINCESS PAT LTD., 
2709 S. Wells St., Dept. No. A332, Chicago 
Enclosed find 25c for which send me the 
Princess Pat Week-End Set. 
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(Continued from Page 186) 


Robert, Mr. Smith and I feel he is just a 
little too young. In another year, perhaps; 
but not now. He seems so immature, if 
you know what I mean.” 

A gong resounded for the third act. 
Messrs. Smith and Welsh, returning has- 
tily in the sudden darkness, created a 
slight disturbance in locating their seats 
and were appropriately admonished on 
finding them. Programs rustled, and with 
a screech of pulleys the curtain was drawn 
on the final scene. 

The third act, according to Miss By- 
ron’s mode of thinking, was a gem. In- 
stead of the mutineers being butchered as 
in the original story, they were shown the 
evil of their ways and converted. To just 
exactly what they were converted was not 
disclosed. However, they now filed into 
the cabin of the good bark Hispaniola 
thoroughly penitent, and begging a safe 
passage home. They cringed, and bowed 
humbly. They blamed all their sinning on 
one Long John Silver, who, they claimed, 
had led them astray with promises of 
“‘much fine booty; aye, sir—that he did!” 
The last in piping chorus. 


ISS BYRON followed each line witha 

silent, synchronizing movementof her 
lips. It was almost over now—and it had 
been a success! 

But Miss Byron did not reckon with 
one Long John Silver. 

Long John hobbled on the scene, his 
wooden leg clumping the boards in delight- 
ful realism. The audience brightened. 
Long John had been a favorite performer 
throughout the play. The sentiment was 
that, although the Smith boy was rather a 
nuisance at times, he certainly could act. 

Long John was also penitent. Any as- 
tute dramatic critic, however, would have 
remarked a sudden lack of sincerity in the 
featured player’s delivery. Next morning, 
in his review, the critic might have sug- 
gested that “Mr. Smith’s last act, espe- 
cially the famous pardon scene, showed a 
miserable and unex- 
pected slump in a 


bottle—he had either scorned or forgot- 
ten a glass—raised as a signal. 

“To the devul!’’ boomed the answering 
toast, so great in volume that, far beneath 
the Crane City Country Day School, let 
us say, Satan must have surely been 
awakened from his afternoon siesta and 
wondered at this sudden, effusive compli- 
ment. 

Miss Byron made a feeble attempt to 
move, but her limbs were somehow like 
water. Things became a little blacker. 


ONG JOHN took the bottle from his 

lips, gagged violently and then went 

into a racking spasm of coughs, his eyes 
strangely lachrymose. 

Captain Bill, who had, in some mys- 
terious manner, come to life and joined the 
crew of the Hispaniola, clapped him on 
the back with great force. Long John pro- 
tested by lurching away from these well- 
meant administrations and muttering a 
half-audible ‘“‘Cut it out, y’ darn fool”’; 
but he was momentarily relieved, enough, 
at least, to become lyrical. 

And then a song broke. But it was not 
Miss Byron’s song. 

In thunderous, wall-rocking tones the 
entire cast burst forth into the slow, 
ominous chant: 


“Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest— 
YO-HO-HO, an’ a botila rum! 
Drink ’n’ tha devul had done for tha rest— 
YO-HO-HO, an’ a botila RUM!”’ 


Tiny balls of green and blue light swam 
before Miss Byron’s eyes. She wanted to 
scream, but something in her throat had 
contracted like a vise, making sound 
therefrom an impossibility. In dumb ter- 
ror, she vaguely noted that Mrs. Hawkins, 
minus “‘her” wig and with a bodice very 
much askew, had also very mysteriously 
come out from England, joined the crew 
and was cavorting in a manner unbecom- 
ing to a matron of advanced years. Miss 
Byron kept assuring herself that such 
things did not happen. This bewildering 
chaos, this nightmare, was not a reality. 

But it was, and she 





heretofore splendid 
characterization. He 
evidently had some- 
thing on his mind other 
than his actual rdle.”’ 
The critic would have 
been correct in his sup- 
position. 

But at the moment, 
Miss Byron was not 
endowed with astute 
criticism. Things had 
gone too well, and she 
was waiting only for 








was to suffer more. 

Again came the 
thundering tones, now 
rising in a bombastic 
crescendo: 


““FOURTEEN men on 
the dead man’s 
chest— 

YO-HO-HO, an’ a 
botila rum! 
RIP ’em up tha stum- 
mick to their 

HAI-RY 
BREAST— 
YO-HO-HO, an’ a 








the final treat of the 
afternoon. This was 
her song, which was to be sung by the 
entire company as, she had expressed it, 
“a lasting portrayal of good-fellowship 
and forgiveness.”” She sat forward on her 
chair, her mouth a little parted in antici- 
pation. 

“How "bout a drink o’ rum, mates?” 
came suddenly from Long John. 

Miss Byron started. There must be 
some mistake. This line was not in the 
play. Hastily she turned the pages of her 
manuscript. She had expressly eliminated 
all references to drinking. 

But there was no mistake. 

“You betcha, my hearty!” was the 
answering chorus. It was a combined 
yell. The cast was taking things into its 
own hands. 


HEREUPON Long John immedi- 
ately brought forth from under his 
cloaka bottleof amber-colored fluid. Para- 
lyzed, Miss Byron gazed on thescene while 
glasses were produced in flourishing ges- 
tures. She had not noticed that each shirt 
front was bulging significantly. She must 
do something—something, anything; but 
whatever it was, it must be done quickly. 
Objects commenced to float about in her 
vision, to take on grotesque shapes. 
Long John drew himself up to his full 
height. “‘To the devil!’ he shouted, his 


bottla RUM!”’ 


In accordance with the Fourteen, a 
buccaneer collapsed in appropriate pan- 
tomime. 


ISS BYRON wore the look of a young 

woman who had seen her string of 
pearls slip down a sewer. She rose from 
her chair and staggered weakly through 
the fold of curtain leading backstage. 


“THIRTEEN men on the dead man’s 
chest— 
YO-HO-HO, an’ a botila rum! 
RIP ’em up tha stum ——”’ 


Thus might have this stirring chantey 
continued, rendered, as it undoubtedly 
was, in the bombast of true sincerity. 
Thus, one by one, the buccaneers might 
have been tunefully disemboweled and, 
in graphic pantomime, dispelled from a 
sitting posture on the bosom of the afore- 
said imaginary corpse until but a single 
singer remained for the closing chorus. 
That singer would have quite possibly 
been Master Robert Morgan Smith, newly 
and self-crowned matinée idol. 

Unfortunately or fortunately, this was 
not to be. Just as the third buccaneer 
was groveling in the most excruciating 
torture, while his companions gave a rather 


(Continued on Page 191) 
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Write a letter 
— You may win 
a Prize! 


for BEST LETTERS 
about “J enny Wren” 


W OMEN everywhere are getting wonder. 
ful results with JENNY WREN Ready. 
Mixed Flour. 

In order to find out which one of the many 
splendid features of JENNY WREN is of the 
greatest interest to housewives we offer the fol- 
lowing prizes: First prize, $100. Second, $75, 
Third, $50. Fourth, $25. Fifth, $15. Sixth, $10, 
Also 10 prizes of $5 each, 20 prizes of $2.50 
each and 125 prizes of $1.00 each—total $500, 


Why ‘‘Jenny Wren” Excels 


This marvelous quick flour makes the most ex. 
quisite cakes, pie crust, biscuits, pancakes, etc, 
you’ve ever tasted! You'll have no trouble writ. 
ing a good letter on “The one biggest reason 
why JENNY WREN Flour appeals to me.” For 
example—with JENNY WREN you get things 
ready for the oven in 14 less time! You simplify 
baking, because it includes the hard-to-mix in- 
gredients, insuring success. Because JENNY 
WREN is a blend of hard and soft wheat, your 
bakings will be more delicious, fluffer, of better 
color. They will be more healthful, too, because 
this flour contains vital minerals which are lost 
in ordinary white flour. And JENNY WREN costs 
less than other prepared flours! 

If you have never used JENNY WREN, get the 
FREECOlor-illustrated“SimplifiedRecipe’ folder, 
telling all about the flour, from your dealer, or 
write to the Jenny Wren Co., Lawrence, Kan. 

JENNY WREN may be had at all the good in- 
dependent and chain stores. Your grocer can 
get it for you if you insist. 

1 Letters must be postmarked 
Important * onor before midnight, April 
30, 1928. Submit as many letters as you wish 
Address to contest editor, Jenny Wren Co, 
Lawrence, Kansas. Everybody is eligible, ex- 
cept employees of the Jenny Wren Co. Each 
letter must bear name and address of your 
grocer. In case of ties, each person tying will 
receive full amount. You need not buy JENNY 
WREN to be eligible for contest. Three promi- 
nent women will act as judges. 


- Tell your customers about the 
Grocers: JENNY WREN letter writing con- 
test. We shall appreciate your help in making 
it a great success. We 
will supply you with 
plenty oty ENNY WREN 
RecipeFolders for FREE 
distribution. 

Tune in on 
Station W-R-E-N 
1180 kéilocycles — 254.1 
meters—for JENNY WREN 
Cooking School 6:30 to 8:00 
a. m., Central Standard 
Time. Entertainment pro- 
grams afternoon and evening. 


Jenny Wren 


Ready-Mixed FLOUR 


Mail coupon for FREE 
Jenny Wren Folder 
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JENNY WREN Co., 

Dept. C-2, Lawrence, Kan. 
Please send me 5-color Folder | 4 

of Jenny, Wren Simplified Rec- — 

ipesand features. (Enc.2cstamp.) | _7““'?"*_ 


~My name and address 




















My grocer’s name and address. 








(If you also wish the Jenny Wren 16-page color- 
illustrated Cook Book, enclose 10c) 
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The tall can, diluted, makes an over- 
flowing quart of pure, rich milk 
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Take one small boy, add a generous piece of Car- 
nation Custard Pie—and you'll get, any day, such 
a picture of contentment as this. Everybody likes 
Carnation Custard Pie—it’s so extraordinarily 
good. Smooth, rich and creamy because of Car- 
nation’s double cream content. Firm and fine in 
texture because Carnation is ‘‘homogenized.” 


Custard Pie is only one of countless good things 
that Carnation Milk makes better. Use it for all 
your cooking. It’s simply pure whole milk in a 


© 1928, Carnation Milk Products Co, 


convenient, economical form—and better in 
results than even the best of bottled milk. 


Carnation Custard Pie—1% cup Carnation Milk diluted 
with 1 cup water, 4 cup sugar, few gratings nutmeg, 2 eggs. 
Beat eggs slightly, add all other ingredients. Pour into un- 
baked pastry shell; bake in 450° F. oven for 10 minutes; 
lower temperature to 250° F. and bake for about 50 minutes. 


Write for Mary Blake Cook Book 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
240 Carnation Bldg., Oconomowoc, Wis. 
340 Stuart Bldg., Seattle; New York; Aylmer, Ont. 





Germs pick out the weak ones 


HY is it? Why is it that tomorrow the 

deadly germs of some disease may 
attack your neighbor’s child, but let your 
boys and girls alone? Why is it that they 
may attack your boys and girls, and let 
your neighbor’s child alone? It isn’t “luck.” 
It isn’t ‘‘chance.”’ 


For your answer, look at nature. The gales 
of a storm will wreck the frail frame house 
that’s poorly built, while the solid stone one 
stands. The waves of the sea won’t shatter 
seaworthy ships, nor will fire consume the 
structure of iron, concrete and steel. It’s 
the weak houses, the frail ships—and the 
bodies lacking in reserve energy — which 
fall prey to the perils which threaten them. 


Fortify the bodies of your boys and girls 
against the Danger Days to come. The 
germs in the air pick out the weak ones! 


Healthy bodies are safe bodies 
Health comes from sunshine, fresh air, 
sound sleep, vigorous exercise, and above 
all—nourishing food. The foods your 
children eat are the building materials of 
which their growing bodies are made. 
Healthy bodies cannot be made of poor ma- 
terials. Active, growing bodies need more 
than plenty of food! They need the 
right kind of food. It must contain the 
vital elements for making strong bones, 
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sound teeth, firm flesh, red blood, and 
worlds of energy! If any single vital 
element is missing from the food of boys 
and girls, no amount of fresh air, exercise or 
sleep can supply it. What are these vital 
elements? Where can they be found? Every 
mother owes it to her children to know. 


Whole wheat builds resistance 


When nature conceived the grain of wheat, 
she created a spark of life. She crowded 
into the wheat berry the very food elements 
which are essential to life and growth. 


In Ralston, the whole wheat cereal, your 
children get the things which growing bodies 
must have to fortify them against the 
Danger Days to come—for none of the 
vital food elements of whole wheat 
have been removed in making Ralston. 


You want those youngsters of yours to 
have sturdy bones and hard white teeth? 
It takes phosphorus and calcium to 
build bones and teeth. Ralston has phos- 
phorus—Jots of it—and calcium, too. 


You want your youngsters to be strong— 
with flesh solid and firm? Then they need 
proteins. The whole wheat berry is rich 
in them. And these precious proteins are 
all retained in making Ralston. 


You want your children to be red-blooded, 








Other Ralston Products 


Checkr Corn Flake—The Super Flavor Corn Flake 
MaplI-Flake—The Entire Wheat Flake 
Ry-Krisp—The Entire Rye Wafer 
Purina Whole Wheat Fiour 
Checkr Redi-Cooked Oats 
New Oata— Rolled Oats with parts of Rolled Wheat 
Checkr Rolled Oats 











DANGER 


February, 1998 





active, eager, rosy-cheeked? Then they 
must have iron. Ralston will give them 
the iron they need. 


You want alert, wide-awake, energetic 
youngsters? The embryo and center of 
the whole wheat berry in Ralston are 
storehouses of energy. 


You want to be sure that your youngsters 
have natural elimination? The bran in 
Ralston helps nature function normally. 


You want above all a merry sparkle in 
their eyes—happiness that comes with 
perfect health—the steady, wholesome 
growth that comes with hardy, well- 
nourished systems. Then vitamins of life 
and growth must be provided. Ralston 
supplies them. 


Let Danger Days come—the Ralston 
boys and girls will be ready for them! 


Use the Danger Days Coupon 


We have an important new booklet for you. 
It tells about Danger Days—how you can 
recognize them—how you can fortify 
your children against them. It is 32 pages, 
fully illustrated. Send for it. It may mean 
warding off many Danger Days! The 
coupon will bring your complimentary 
copy, and also a unique novelty for 
the children called the ‘‘Magic Blackboard.”’ 


DAY 8S 


CHILDREN’S HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
RALSTON PURINA CO., St. Louis, Missouri 





COUPON 


Kindly mail me a complimentary copy of the 32-page Danger Days 
Booklet, ‘Health through Whole Grain Diets,” and the novelty 


called the ‘‘ Magic Blackboard.”’ 


Name 





Street address 





City State 
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In the two shapes baby 

specialists approve—the 

narrow-neck and the 
wide open top. 














PYREX 


T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


NURSING BOTTLES 


YREX Nursing Bottles are as 

resistant to intense heat as your 
Pyrex ovenware. Because they with- 
stand sudden. temperature changes, 
they will not break when plunged 
into boiling water or when held hot 
under the cold water tap. 


They are six-sided. They cannot 
slip from your hand, nor from 
baby’s. They are smooth inside, so 
that you can cleanse them easily. 
Flat-bottomed to stand firmly. 


Pyrex Nursing Bottles come in 
the two shapes baby specialists ap- 
prove—the narrow-neck and wide- 
open top—eight-ounce size. 


Don’t lose another feeding by 
having an ordinary nursing bottle 
break. 


Order Pyrex Nursing Bottles from 
your druggist today! Made by 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


Won’t break in heating or sterilizing! 


ys If Your Church 
R\. Needs Money 


It will pay you 
to investigate our pleasant, 
easy plan by which even a 
small group of workers can 
quickly earn the extra money 
needed for improvements or 
other. special purposes. 


$100.00 or More 


Many church organizations 
have been able to raise $100.00, 
or more, by obtaining locally 
both renewal and new subscrip- Ws 
tions for The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Saturday Evening Post and The 
Country Gentleman. We will pay you 
generously, in cash, for this service. 












Write today for all the interesting 


details. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
345 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 









taking orders for ZANOL 
Pure Food Products, Toilet Prep- 
arations, Soaps, Laundry and House- 
old Necessities. 350 fast sellers. 4 
Nationally advertised. Everybody orders. 44 
Uge repeat business and profits. Not sold in 
Stores. Big money for spare time. Ford Auto 
absolutely Free to workers. Write for particulars. 
83 AMERICAN PRODUCTS CoO. 
Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


a Candy Making 2 tr 


& 
12 Mae e 
a 
Our Home Study Courseon making & 
selling, taught bysuccessfulcandy manu- 








capital. We furnish tools. Free Book explains, Cep- 
itol Candy School, Dept.U1908, W: D.C. 
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maudlin impression of ‘‘rousing good- 
fellowship and forgiveness,’”’ the curtain, 
its pulleys groaning their horror, was 
jerked spasmodically across the scene. 

There was an instantaneous volume of 
gigantic applause. “Bravo! Bravo!’’ And 
as the curtains failed to part again to al- 
low the customary bows, several enthusi- 
asts in the front rows rushed forward to 
congratulate Miss Byron with the inten- 
tion of bringing her out for a speech. 

But that, too, was not to be. : 

In the interim Miss Byron had quietly 
fainted. 

Later, in Doctor Spither’s office, Miss 
Byron opened her eyes with a little moan. 
She was lying on a couch, where Mr. Elliot 
had tenderly deposited her prostrate form. 
Mr. Elliot, eagle-eyed at the crisis, had 
snatched her up and carried her there by a 
clandestine route. He had done it with 
great speed and dispatch, evading, rather 
impolitely, all feminine attempt to aid in 
her resuscitation. 

“Oh!” she muttered. “‘Stop—please!”’ 
And then she looked up into Mr. Elliot’s 
lean, worried face as he bent over her. 
“‘Oh— Rowland!” 

Rowland! Mr. Elliot’s heart jumped 
out of place and stayed there. He knelt by 
the couch. 

“Tt’s all right Amelia—Miss Byron— 
dearest ——”’ 

“Oh, Rowland! I—I tried so hard to— 
to eee, 

“Why, it was great! Everybody said 
so. They 2 
“Oh, but ——” 





ND then—they never knew quite how 

it happened—she was suddenly gath- 

ered up in his arms. Her own were creep- 

ing around his neck, her face hidden in his 

shoulder, and he was murmuring a lot of 

nonsensical, beautiful things and passion- 
ately kissing her lace collar. 

After a few minutes—it was actually 
twenty—the figure of a small boy ap- 
peared in the doorway. The unusual 
tableau of Miss Byron in Mr. Elliot’s 


arms seemed to aftect him not at all. 
There was an obstructing, filmy look 
about his eyes and his complexion was 
that of an unhealthy olive. 

It was Master Frederick Welsh, the for- 
mer Mrs. Hawkins. Still semicostumed, 
which gave him the appearance of an over- 
sized rag doll that had survived three 
rummage sales, he blinked stupidly at 
the two people in the room—who, as far 
as he was concerned, were enveloped in a 
strange, nebulous mist. 

Mr. Elliot raised his lips from a mass of 
unruly, auburn curls. ‘‘ Where,” he said, 
“is Robert Smith, Freddie?’”’ 

At that moment Mr. Elliot was not sure 
whether he wanted to give Master Robert 
Morgan Smith the greatest hiding of his 
life or shake hands with him as a man and 
a brother. 

“Hugh? Morgie?”” Master Welsh 
swayed dizzily. ‘‘Oh, he’s—he’s sick.” 

SICK?” 

“Yeah, he’s sick—hic—to his stum- 
mick.” 


T WAS the next morning that Mrs. 

Smith, remembering something which 
Mrs. Welsh had told her, called to her 
husband. 

“Don, I’ve just decided something.” 

A curious mumbling answered her from 
the direction of the bathroom—a violent, 
unsatisfied sputtering such as comes only 
from a trained seal at feeding time. But 
Mrs. Smith paid no heed. Mrs. Smith had 
decided. 

“T’ve just concluded,” she went on, 
“that it would be better for us to send 
Robert East to some preparatory school 
next year. I somehow feel he is—well, 
sufficiently matured. Mrs. Welsh has 
been telling me about Middleton. And 
— say Doctor Winfield is such a 

ne ae 

Mr. Smith suddenly burst in from the 
bathroom. Remnants of lather still clung 
to the lobe of his right ear, and he was in 
the act of folding up a razor. 

“‘Cesar’s ghost! Can’t anybody keepa 
thing around this house? What’s hap- 
pened to my bottle of bay rum?” 


‘Uiétory 


‘(Continued from Page 9) 


Until he awakened the sun continued to 
shine, but by the time he had again soothed 
his forelegs with his tongue and softened 
the matted fur on his shoulders, the shad- 
ows of dusk had come. Then he gingerly 
crept outside. : 

Down across the valley everything was 
peaceful. He seemed to have been the 
only denizen of the valley to venture out 
this day, for despite the sun in that deep- 
ice sky, there was an uneasy feeling in the 
air of this white-clad world—a hint of im- 
pending calamity, a breath of intangible 
danger. Not snow alone, and not cold. 
The breath of a blizzard hesitating for a 
new wind, perhaps; or the odorless scent 
of an icy impasse. 

The Renegade gulped down several rich 
mouthfuls of this slush, then lifted one of 
the quail from his dooryard and returned 
to his warm nest, where he ate at great 
length and with extreme fastidiousness, for 
he was at home, he was not very hungry, 
and he merely wanted to dawdle over his 
food. Having eaten, the dog again licked his 
legs and shoulders, yawned, looked out 
into the already dark world, and then 
curled up to sleep. Even as he was dozing 
off he heard the whine of the wind as it 
gained strength and whipped along the 
bluffs and down the deep-cut valley. 


EFORE midnight the Renegade roused 
and poked his nose more completely 
beneath the tip of his bushy tail. 
Next morning it was not the glare of sun 
or snow or the steady drip of streams 
trickling down over his doorway that wak- 


All night it had raged, the temperature 
dropping as steadily as a setting sun, and 
just before dawn the cold reached and 
maintained a mark so low that Baldy hes- 
itated about uncurling, a few hours later, 
to sniff the new day. 

Finally he lifted his head and looked 
outside. Then he shivered, lay back and 
closed his eyes, and forgot the outside 
world for another hour. 


HE dim glow of the obscured sun was 

almost overhead before the dog finally 
ventured forth. His forelegs were now so 
stiff that he merely hobbled, and he wasted 
no effort, either, in trotting up the hill to 
look or down the hill to drink—the water 
hole was frozen tight anyway. Baldy saw 
all he cared to see from his narrow door- 
yard, and to slake his thirst he scraped a 
few crystals from the frozen drifts. 

Then he looked for the fourth quail, the 
one he had left in the snow yesterday 
while the sun was softening the drifts. 
Now he found only a hole where the bird 
had been, and at the bottom, frozen tight 
in the ice there, a bunch of feathers. The 
Renegade reached down and tugged, 
tugged until his sore shoulders ached. But 
the fickle sun had buried his meal, then 
sealed it in. And the dog crept back into 
his den with a very few strings of frozen 
quail flesh between his teeth and many 
quail feathers scattered about the door- 


All afternoon the dog lay shivering in 
his burrow, his forelegs and shoulders too 
painful to allow more than fitful rest, and 
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CHINESE DISHES 
Give New Zest 
to Home Menus 


OW you may enjoy delicious 
Chop Suey or Chow Mein as 
often as you wish—at a fraction of 
what you pay at expensive restaurants. 


Under the LaChoy label your grocer 
sells soy sauce, sprouts, bamboo 
shoots, water chestnuts, chow mein 
noodles — every item you need for 
making a wide variety of Chinese 
dishes right at home. 


LaChoy Soy Sauce, es- 
sential to the prepara- 
tion of Chinese foods, 
also makes gravies, 
sauces and soups more 
tasty and inviting. It is 
genuine imported Chinese 
sauce. Be sure to ask for 
it by name. Keep a sup- 
ply of LaChoy ingredi- 
ents handy on your pan- 
try shelf, for dinners, 
suppers, bridge lunch- 
eons, etc. Sold by lead- 
ing grocers everywhere. 





LACHOY FOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
DETROIT, U. S. A. 











Chinese Soy Sauce—Chow 
Mein Noodles—Sprouts— 
. Bamboo Shoots—Sub Kum 
—Water Chestnuts—Brown 
Sauce—Kumquats 


In the LaChoy as- 
sortment kage is 
every needed Chinese 
ingredient for mak- 
ing real Su 
and Chow Mein. At 
your grocer’s or sent you 
direct for $1. ($1.2 mow Bf 
the Rockies and in Canada. 





FREE BOOK OF GENUINE CHINESE RECIPES 
Fill in and mail this coupon for La- 
Choy Book of Chinese recipes, with 
40 tempting dishes. Write LaChoy 
Food Products, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 











ened the Renegade. It was the whine of Name 
the wind. (Continued on Page 193) Address 
City. State. 
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PERSIAN 


No. 9680. A colorful, 
rich Persian design ona 
Taupe field. The same on 
both sides. Firm, close 
weave. Lies flat. 13 sizes. 


TWO TONED 
All the popular 
colors to choose 
from. Any ee 










REVERSIBLE SEAMLESS 


Free! write today for Samples and New 
Booklet ‘‘Home Beautifying—Inexpensively’’. 
Learn why women everywhere praise these 
remarkable new rugs. New Low Prices. 


Finer Rugs than you 



































Reversible 
Sor Double ‘AIL the coupon today for our new Rug Booklet 
in colors, Samples and New Low Prices and learn 


Wear 

on why thrifty women everywhere, home economic leaders, 
> rug experts and magazine editors are so enthusiastic 
about these inexpensive, modern rugs. 


We can offer you no greater proof of their over- 
whelming popularity than to point to the thousands 
of orders coming in from all over the United States. 


So enormous has been this increase in business that 
we have been forced to build another new Million Dol- 
lar Factory. It is considered one of the finest, modern 
rug mills in the world. 


Our FREE TRIAL Invitation 


TO CONVINCE YOU, TOO, that these new Duo- 
Velvety Rugs could not be better if they were made en- 
tirely from new wools and you paid twice the price; that 
they represent everything you could ask for in a mod- 
ern rug; we extend to you our Free Trial Invitation and 
the privilege of ordering at reduced prices. 


WE WILL PAY EXPRESS, Freight or Parcel 
Post on your material as explained in the 
catalog and in ONE WEEK we will 
send back finer rugs than you ever 
thought you could secure for so 
little money. Not ordinary one- 
. sided rugs, but luxurious, modern 
Duo-Velvety Rugs woven seamless and 


OLSON RUG CO. 


Rich CHINESE Design 


a ER. euube pl cape erg Sete aga 4 Dept. A13, 245 Fifth Ave. Use Dept. A13,32 Laflin St. 
1928 firm weave. Fast colors. 13 sizes. NEW YORK address CHICAGO 


February, 1928 


We Pay EXPRESS, 
Freight, or Parcel 
Post from all states. 
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6. 
Our 54th Year 


O EXPERTLY will the wool and other materials in the 

old carpets, rugs and clothing be scoured, steamed, 
bleached, pickered, carded and spun into rug yarn by 
our Scientific New Process—then dyed with fast dyes 
and woven on modern Olson power looms—THAT WE 
GUARANTEE neither you, nor any of your friends, will 
be able to tell the difference between your new Olson 
Duo-Velvety Rugs and rugs of new materials. 


SENT ON TRIAL. It is not necessary to send any money 
with yourorder. We guarantee tosat- 
isfy you or pay for your materials. meee | 
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possible — for So Little Money! 


reversible with the same deep, closely woven nap on 
both sides to give double the wear. The patterns are 
woven clear through. Rugs made any size you want. 


If you are not delighted with their richness of texture, 
soft colorings and the new Moresque Weave (guaran- 
teed not to show foot marks)—simply send the rugs 
back and we will pay you for the materials. 


E> An EXTRA DISCOUNT 
for those who Write Now! 
Free! 


Coupon brings this fascinating 
booklet showing all the popular 
new colors and patterns in rooms ' 
arranged by experts. We show ne 

you how to achieve those un- f/f OLS 


usual touches that give dis- 
tinction to a room. 
TEAR OUT=—MAIL TODAY 
OLSON RUG COMPANY, Dept. A13, (use nearest address) 
32 Laflin St., Chicago 245 Fifth Ave., New York 
Gentlemen: Please mail your FREE RUG BOOK in colors, 
“Home Beautifying—Inexpensively”—your Special DISCOUN / 
Offer—your FREE TRIAL Invitation—and SAMPLES of rug 
yarn prepared by the Olson Process. All tobe sent free and post- 
paid. This puts me under no obligation whatsoever. 
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These sturdy 
golden seals are 
always on choice foods 
ANCHOR CAPS 








VERY EASY TO REMOVE 


It is simple and easy to remove Anchor Caps with 
the hook on your own opener, as well as with our 
Anchor Opener. Place the hook well under the cap 
and lift up gently. Repeat this at several points 
around the cap, and it’s off before you realize it. 


VERY EASY TO REMOVE 














ANCHOR CAPS 


“‘QEBE’’, says the progressive food packer, 

«when I pack in glass I select only 
ripe, sound vegetables, flawless fruits, and 
choice meats. For I know that when you 
look at my products you will see, not the 
package, but the food itself. My preserves, 
jellies, dried beef and more than a hundred 
other articles of food will be judged by your 
actual inspection— through shining, clear 
and sanitary walls of glass. 


‘‘And then, to insure that they will reach 
your table exactly as they left my factory, 
1 seal them with Anchor Caps. For these 
sturdy, air-tight and leak-proof seals cannot 
be removed until they reach your kitchen. 
No hands can touch these foods—no samples 
can be taken. I know that they will retain 
their full flavor, their natural goodness, their 
freshness and perfection. Also, while the 
Anchor Cap is the most secure seal obtain- 
able, it is economical in cost and easy to 
apply. It enables me to sell my fine foods 
you at lower prices.’’ 


Look for the strong, gold-lacquered 
\nchor Cap on all glass-packed 
products. It has been chosen by more than 
‘500 packers as the best cap obtainable. 


Anchor Gap & Closure Corporation 
22 Queens Street «= Long Island City, New York 


the Anchor Opener, shown below, is sold by many grocers, Or 
USE THIS COUPON 
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(Continued from Page 191) 


that night he slept little. He was not 
warm, and no dog can rest when he is cold. 
The wind outside had reached midwinter 
strength and carried cold that drove the 
mercury farther and farther down. So this 
night he roused and shifted about his den 
time after time, dumbly believing that the 
snow must be drifting deeply into his den, 
so cold and misera- 
ble he felt. Worst 

of all, his forelegs 

and chest were pull- 

ing and twitching 

beneath their tat- 
tered skin. Often 
he lay drowsing 
while his unthink- 
ing tongue soothed 
and warmed the ach- 
ing, burning flesh. 

But when the thick murk of night had 
gone a dusk even of day remained, and in- 
stead of going forth into a gleaming world 
again the Renegade slid into a land of aw- 
ful unconsciousness too horrible to be 
called sleep, for there the dog must have 
wandered among hot yellow flames, badg- 
ers big as bulls and cactus thorns tall as 
yucca spikes. 

Another midday came before the Rene- 
gade crept from his den tostareat the white 
cliff opposite him. It was stiff and painful 
movement, that crawling out, and he im- 
mediately sat down on the snowdrift at 
his doorway, for this morning it was hard 
and bore his weight. The slush of two 
days ago had become a crust of ice that 
flowed everywhere, over everything; hard, 
glaring, cruel. 


fhe dog gnawed at the snow and greed- 
ily swallowed the few grains he scraped 
loose. Then he looked for a remnant of 
the quail. But this morning it was frozen 
even tighter than before, and the struggle 
he made to get a meager mouthful aggra- 
vated his hunger more than the mouthful 
assuaged it. 

That night the Renegade’s tail seemed 
as scraggly as a sage brush, for it kept 
neither nose nor feet warm. And to the 
ache in his lacerated legs there was now 
added the gnawing pain beneath his ribs. 

When the Renegade again crawled from 
his hole in the cliff a new sun was gleaming. 
No murk obscured its light. And as the 
dog stumbled along the cliff, eyes like red- 
ringed water holes, the warmth of the 
light made his gaunt body shiver. For an 
hour he staggered about aimlessly. Then 
he crouched on the icy flat and lay there 
while he licked his wounds, long, carefully. 
Each hair was laid in place, each gash 
properly cleansed. 

And as he raised his head from the task 
the Renegade’s eyes were no longer wild 
and frantic. The warmth of the sun had 
penetrated his rough coat, penetrated his 
thick skin, his flesh, his bones; he was 
warm again—warm and hungry and ra- 
tional. 

Now his feet moved methodically, if un- 
certainly, and he steadily worked west, his 
shadow stalking far ahead of him. And 
when not even a bird flew up from the 
vast white waste he turned south. He 
halted on the rim of a bluff and looked 
down into a hollow totally strange to him. 
He was fifteen or perhaps twenty miles 
south of the cliff where he lived, fully ten 
miles beyond his usual range, for during 
his Badger Creek residence he had hunted 
north and west from the home cliff. 


S HE stood there blinking down at the 
unfamiliar valley, the pangs from his 
empty belly pulling at his very brain and 
the dull ache of the poison in his lacer- 
ated legs still burning at his eyes, the 
Renegade lifted his ears in attention. A 
haunting ¢e-ee-ee-ee-eek, ee-ee-ee-ee-eck, ee- 
ee-ee-ee-eek, monotonously regular, scratch- 
ing at the white silence like a sharp claw 
ripping into brittle ice, came from some- 
where below.’ 
Almost at once the Renegade found a 
path down the hillside toward the valley 
floor. Then, still seeking the source of the 






sound, he rounded a sharp twist in the 
valley. 

There, nestled close beneath a high 
bluff, stood a tiny house on wheels, snow 
covered and icicle hung. Beside it, shel- 
tered from the wind by the bluff itself, 
rambled a series of sheep pens, several 
panels of the fencing down and all vacant, 
though evidently unused only a short 
time. And there in the middle of the hol- 
low, squeaking 
monotonously, 
stood the battered 
windmill the Rene- 
gade had heard, its 
galvanized tanks 
nearly buried be- 
neath the drifts and 
its wheel spinning 
aimlessly as though 
its long pump rod 
were broken. 

No smoke came from the shack. The 
drifts were untouched by claw or hoof. Evi- 
dently the herder had foreseen this early 
blizzard and had moved his flock to the 
larger camp, probably not far away, where 
they could be fed until the thaws came. 


HEN he had assured himself that 

the camp was deserted the Renegade 
went closer. It was almost half a year 
since he had seen a sheep camp, half a year 
since he had fled the shack of Dutch John 
in Camp No. 7, fifty miles to the northeast. 
Half a year since he had revolted at Dutch 
John’s abuse, had fought back, ripped the 
herder’s hand with his long fangs, then 
fled, half in terror, half in joy to be free of 
the man. 

Yet now the dog sniffed eagerly at the 
wheels beneath the house, at the little 
ladder up to its door, at the corners of the 
sheep pens, seeking signs of the latest 
visitors. Coyotes, he found, had been 
there in plenty; and perhaps two weeks 
ago there had been dogs, but neither Buck 
nor. Juno, Baldy’s old partners, was 
among those. This was beyond the range 
of Dutch John’s employer’s sheep. 

Slowly the Renegade trotted around the 
pens until he found an opening. Then he 
entered and sniffed eagerly at the boards. 
Several splinters held strands of dirty, 
smelly wool, and in the corners were the 
hard-packed black sheep leavings. 

At the far end was a great drift, high as 
the fence itself, where the wind had swirled 
the white in freakish fashion. The dog 
looked at it, took another step, looked 
again. From behind it rose tiny puffs, 
like thin gray smoke. 

The Renegade watched a minute. Then 
he circled closer. Finally he climbed the 
drift to its top. There he momentarily 
drew back, stiffened, then pointed his ears 
and wagged his tail excitedly. 

There was a little cry and a quick tap- 
ping, as of tiny, hard feet on frozen 
ground. Then one weak little baa-a-a-a-a! 

The Renegade barked. One ecstatic 
yelp of dog joy! 


HEN he recoiled—frightened. It was 

the first bark he had uttered in six 
months. The first real dog sound in half a 
year! He recoiled from his own voice, the 
voice of Baldy, the sheep dog, the son of a 
collie mother, glad at the sudden sight of 
sheep. 

For behind the drift, penned in the cor- 
ner of the corral by the snow, stood an old 
ewe and two lambs of perhaps five months. 
She had lambed out of season and prob- 
ably was sick when the herd moved, so 
was left to the coyotes. But somehow she 
had lived, recovered from her sickness, 
and now was penned here by the snow and 
facing death from starvation. 

The Renegade looked down at the old 
ewe. How easy it would be just to drop 
into the little snow prison, slash quickly 
and fill his empty stomach. How easy! 
Just as a wolf or a coyote would do. 

His hunger tore at his brain. His 
wounded legs ached. And as he stood there 
his big brown eyes grew hard, glinting. 
His lips drooped, showing his fangs. 

He edged closer to the helpless prison- 
ers, bunched his muscles for the spring. 
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Physicians Urge Use of 
Delicious Foods; naming 


BROWN RICE 


fk popular 2 data ape that 


physicians habitually recom- 
mend dull foods is contrary to the 
latest medical practice. Physicians 
know that delicious foods promote 
both appetite and digestion. 


So today Brown Rice isto the fore. 
Here in delicious digestible combi- 
nation for breakfast cereal, vegetable 
dishes and gorgeous puddings are 
mineral salts, calcium, phosphorus 
and iron for the vigor of child and 
adult. Very nearly a complete food. 


For Comet Brown Rice carries its 
original bran coatand its embryo rich 
in Vitamin B. The wealth of health in 
this rice bran bursts forth in rare flavor 
when it is cooked and it is quickly 
assimilated; no rough bran action. 


It benefits other foods by com- 
bining with them in the stomach. 
Reduces surplus proteins in nitrog- 
enous foods; balances beef, veal, 
turkey, beans, peas, cheese. Excellent 
in soups and stews. Send the coupon 
for the recipe of the Comet Brown 
Rice Chocolate Pudding and other 
famous dishes and delightful menus. 


Dr. D. R. Hodgdon of New York 
University says: “All kinds of stom- 
ach and intestinal disorders may be 
benefited by eating brown ee: 
ished rice. Since it does not form 
uric acid, its use should be encour- 
aged in cases of gout; it is an excel-- 
lent food for those suffering from 
heart trouble, blood vessel com- 
plaints, and liver ailments.” 


And here comes Comet “Hot Pan” Rice 


At your grocer’s get Comet Brown Rice and that 
new Comet success, Comet White Rice “‘HotPan”’ 
processed. This exclusive Comet method makes 
the finest domestic rice cook fasterand taste better. 

Send the Coupon for Comet Rice Recipe Books 
for both Comet Brown Rice and Comet ‘“‘Hot 
Pan’’ White Rice. 










The 
health 

rice 
with all 
its bran 





COMET RICE COMPANY, 
189A Franklin Street, New York City 
Please send me your every-meal menu books 


for Comet Brown Rice, with scientific refer- 
ences, and for Comet Hot Pan White Rice. 
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Wire 
Haired 
Fox Terrier 


Saved his Dog 


from Distemper 


“‘Of four pups, I lost three from dis- 
temper before I used Sergeant’s 
Distemper Medicine. The fourth, the 
only one having this medicine, was 
saved, and is now perfectly healthy.” 


Now is the time of 
year to watch for this 
dread scourge of Dog- 
dom. Few dogs es- 
capeit. Many beloved 
animals die because 
their masters don’t 
know what to do for 





Symptoms 
Cough, fever, dry 
nose, vomiting, 
loss of weight, 
thirst, hot skin, 
little desire for 
food, dull coat, 
tendency to sleep 
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them. Use Sergeant’s 
Distemper Medicine. 


Would You Know? 


If Distemper attacked your dog, would 
you know what to do? 
Isn't it worth while to 
DON’TS find out, particularly if 
for this information costs 
you nothing? There are 
Dog Lovers | effective remedies for 
Don't fail to al- | every dog ailment, and 
ways keep your it is a simple matter 
dog in condition to find out when and 
how to use them. 

















Famous Dog Book Free 


We urge you to write for a free copy of 
Polk Miller’s Famous Dog Book. It con- 
tains the accumulated experience of fifty 
years. In clear, non-technical language it 
tells the symptomsof dog 
diseases and the best 
treatments for each. 
There are useful articles 
on the breeding, feeding 
and rearing of dogs. This 
book has been the guide 
for millions of dog lovers. 
It is revised yearly and 
kept up-to-date. It has 
saved the lives of untold 
thousandsof valuabledogs. 


Expert Advice Free 


If your dog develops a condition not fully 
explained in Polk Miller’s Dog Book, write 
us at once. State age, breed, sex, and all 
symptoms. Our expert veterinarian willan- 
swer personally, sending, without charge, 
complete instructions for care and treat- 
ment. Sergeant’s Dog Medicines, standard 
for over fifty years, are on sale by dealers 
everywhere. If you cannot obtain them, 
order direct. Address Polk Miller Products 
Corp., 1864 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 

















Write for Your Free Copy of 
Polk Miller’s Dog Book. 











Then came that echo of his joyous yelp. 
His dog cry. The sound distinctive of his 
tribe, of his mother’s tribe. A sound echo- 
ing clear back to the glens of Scotland. No 
coyote ever had barked that way, nor any 
wolf. None ever would. The Renegade 
was a dog after all. 

And he turned away, trotted down the 
snow bank to the edge of the corral. 

But there he halted. A gust of wind 
again brought that hot, meaty smell to his 
nose. Food! And the Renegade was 
starving. He was maimed. The cruel 
whiteness was killing him. And the urge 
to live was powerful, overwhelming. 

The first law of the world is life. The 
Renegade had come close to death. Now 
he stood twenty feet from warm, life- 
giving flesh. And he turned back toward 
the woolly prisoners. 

Again he mounted the drift, and again 
the old ewe faced him, her two youngsters 
at her side. Eagerly she looked up. Her 
dull eyes lighted. She even blatted 
weakly; friendly little sounds like greet- 
ings between comrades. 


ND when the dog’s muscles bunched 
anew for the fatal spring he met her 
eyes and hesitated. Then he shifted his 
position and waited. There was confidence 
in those eyes, the confidence that glows in 
the newly opened eyes of a puppy safe at 
his mother’s dugs. 

The dog turned away a moment. Be- 
hind him the windmill still screeched. A 
cold gust from up the valley whipped at 
his coat, stung his skin. And the sun on 
the snow seemed suddenly to have terri- 
ble, stinging bright- 
ness. His eyes wa- 
tered, suddenly became 


broken his long fast. But the rabbit knew 
where lay his safety and fled up the steepest 
hillside, leaving the Renegade far behind. 

Listlessly the dog continued down the 
valley. Another night would come, an- 
other tearing, searing nightmare of hunger 
and pain. Then another day—and, were 
he still able to run, perhaps he would find 
food. The rabbits had been icebound 
three days now. They must come out soon. 

Mile after mile was left behind, until he 
came to familiar landmarks. He had 
caught a cottontail under that bank, had 
chased Old Stinky, the skunk, up that 
gully, had eaten many Long-eared Ones 
in this hollow. His private water hole and 
his den were only a few miles ahead. 


gk a gray-white flash shot out from 
beneath his nose, and the dog lost an- 
other jackrabbit inahillsidedash. Twenty 
yards and another leaped. And in a wink 
it seemed the whole valley was overrun 
with rabbits. The afternoon of blazing 
sun had brought them out to feed on grass 
stems after their long fast. And that same 
sun had played traitor in his eagerness to 
serve. For as the dog came within a mile 
of his den the crust began to crumble be- 
neath his feet. Fifty yards, and he saw it 
crumble under a Long-eared One. Seventy- 
five yards, and it crumbled beneath a 
rabbit just as he leaped to escape the dog. 

Long legs and powerful sinews won 
there in the sun-rotted snow. The dog 
ate. In his daze it was like some wonder- 
ful gift, this flood of rabbits and this 
treacherous crust which trapped them for 
him. But without questioning he ate. 
Then in the dusk he 
climbed to his den, an 
untouched carcass in 





sightless. The world 
wheeled and dipped, 
and the dog stood alone 
in the midst of a terri- 
ble plain of icy white- 
ness where fierce, hot 
claws reached up from 
all sides and tore at 
him—ripped his legs, 
his throat, his eyes, 
grasped at his mouth, 
choked him! 

The Renegade 
blinked, opened his 
eyes. All about him 
was whiteness and stinging wind. The 
mill still squeaked. And in his middle that 
awful pain of hunger was more gnawing 
than ever. 

His eyes glinted. His lips drew back 
from his fangs. His sore feet splayed in 
eagerness. No longer was the Renegade a 
dog, a son of collie blood. He was a wild 
beast battling for his life, in the wild, of 
the wild. He would eat, live. 

With a snarl he turned toward the three 
prisoners. In a leap he was beside them 
in the little prison. His teeth were set for 
the kill. The old ewe would leap from him 
in terror, like a fleeing jack rabbit, and he 
would pull her down, eat, live! 

Then he hesitated. His snarl died to 
a meaningless grimace. His eager tail 
drooped, almost crept between his legs. 

For the ewe did not leap in fright. She 
blatted weakly, almost happily. And she 
held out her nose toward him, edged 
closer, touched him. “A friend,” her ac- 
tions said. ‘‘ You can save us.” 

The Renegade’s eyes softened, his head 
drooped wearily. Then in one fierce leap 
he had cleared the snow barrier and was 
loping away. He seemed to see nothing. 
He panted as though he had run for miles. 
He quivered. Yet he loped steadily on, 
down the valley. And as he loped in his 
ears echoed that eager dog yelp of joy, 
that sound which no wild dog ever uttered. 





MILE from the camp he slowed down. 

It was easier going, for the warm sun 

had helped the persistent exercise to loosen 
his stiff muscles. And his eyes no longer 
were bloodshot with fever. They were ra- 
tional eyes again. When he flushed a jack 
rabbit halfa mile farther on he was off to so 
good a start that had the Long-eared One 
kept to the valley the dog would have 





his jaws, and slept as he 
had not in a week. 

Six days the thaw 
lasted, until every tuft 
of grass in the valley 
poked up through the 
remaining scum of 
white. The dog’s fever 
was gone, and the hair 
on his legs strove to 
cover scars which no 
longer drew and 
twitched and wakened 
him at night with their 
pain. 

On the seventh day the dog swung up 
the valley. 

Mile after mile he left behind him, until 
he again heard that ee-ee-ee-ee-eek, ee-ee- 
ee-ee-eek, slowly, monotonously regular, 
from around the next bend. Then he saw 
the little house on wheels and sniffed at 
the windmill tower. Only an icy heap 
remained of the great snowdrift in the de- 
serted pens, a heap not so high as the dog. 

Slowly he approached and looked be- 
yond. 


HERE lay a black triangle, bounded on 

two sides by the fence and on the third 
by what remained of the drift—a black 
triangle of ground beaten hard by the tiny 
hoofs of sheep. But there were no heaps 
of dirty wool, wet and smelly and sodden. 
No black-nosed carcasses. Only the black 
triangle, and not even a bone. He went 
closer and sniffed. No trace of blood. 

Then he went outside and circled the 
pens. Alongside the corral, close by the 
corner where the ewe and her off-season 
lambs had been prisoned, were two hard, 
shiny tracks standing above the scum of 
snow as do those spots after a thaw where 
the snow has been hard packed, as with 
wagon wheels or sled runners. And with 
those lines were round spots, like horses’ 
hoofs, and oval spots, like men’s boot 
soles. Far away, over the hill to the south, 
they led, as aman with a wagon anda team 
would have gone. 

As he paused at the windmill to leave his 
mark again, it seemed the Renegade heard 
an echo, a sharp, excited yap of dog joy— 
an echo in his head. Then he turned down 
the valley toward his den. And in a vague 
fashion he realized that men never bother 
to haul dead sheep away from deserted 
pens. 
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The new way 
to have beautiful lips 


IPS more lovely than ever before, with an entirely 
new kind of lipstick! Tangee changes color as it 
goes on—from orange to blush-rose, Nature’s loveliest 
color .. . How soft or how deep this blush-rose depends 
upon your own complexion, and upon how heavily the 
little ~~ stick is applied. . . Even the closest scrutiny 
fails fo. etect any artifice. 
Ask for it today—on sale everywhere. Be sure you 
see the name TANGEE on carton and case. 


PRICES—Tangee Lipstick $1, Tangee Rouge 
Compact 75c, Tangee Creme "Rouge $1 (and 
for complete beauty treatment: Tangee Day 
Cream, Tangee Night Cream,and Tangee Face 
Powder, $1 each). 25c higher in Canada. 
The Power of... Twenty Cents 
Twenty cents brings 7 the miniature Tangee Beauty 
Set—all six items and the ‘‘Art of Make-Up’’. Address 


Dept. L.1, The George W. Luft Co., 417 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 











FASHIONS for the tiny folk! This free 
Style Book — “‘Baby’s Own Book” — 
brings you adorable styles for Baby. And 
for children up to eight years. The same 
little garments that are sold in our retail 
stores. Rompers, dresses, underwear, shoes, 
stockings, sweaters, coats and play togs. 
Practical, serviceable, yet exclusive styles. 


Lowest Prices—Style Book Free 


Everything your children need. At prices lower than 

you could make them for. Just imagine—children’s 

coats $2.69 to $8.95. Infants’ dresses 59c to $3.98. Send 

today for your free copy of ‘‘Baby’s Own Book.” 

Garments of exceptional preesift - money-saving 

ng Every guncnane guaranteed. T he book arear,, 
rite today for your copy of ‘‘Baby’s Se ies 


Sane ryant 


Address Dept. 53, 39th Street at 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Betel Stores: New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, 
. Louis, Detroit, I Baltimore, hiladelphi 
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No. 87 


A trim, sensible san- 
dal for house wear. 
Soft Ruby* brand 

black kidskin, with 
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: } aN medium high rubber 
. | QAR \\ Pa heel. Light and 
\\W SN \ i eo ap comfortable. 
- teat NO fan 
. D = a =a 
° 4 AT" 
(MLE! 
ve apie Ln > —11 
The one-strap shoe pee A= i ia \\| 
that is so smart for It \-/ ltr liq \| 
street and dress wear DIAL RR Z\\ IAT | \\ 
this Winter. Patent 7; Ab Ay, op AWZ [iif um 
leather or black Ruby* “ SMa t 1 
kid, also popular "i / 2a ae 7 7 
: shades of brown > (Saar ener ae 
kid. 


No. 804 
Dainty D’ Orsay slipper 
with matching quilted 

lining and covered 
wood Baby Louis heel. 
Also in patent leather, 
black Ruby* kid and 
oe brown kid with col- 
‘i ored linings. 














AS ANYONE TOLD YOU exaétly 

where you can find these shoes 

which so deserve their name—where Ue fn 
you can try them—nearby—and at much less than —| , y 
the cost of shoes you have been wearing? EEK yh X) 


CONSTANT COMFORT and CONSTANT STYLE hd 
shoes are made in so many really charming patterns of | 
the current mode for black and brown! Shoes for every ANY 
woman—in all circles of aétivity—at prices which permit 93) \\ 4 °\\) 
extra pairs—without unusual expense! “AA | \} \\/ No. 772 

: The Winter's 


se Jiby 1 Way 7 K4 

Let that, then, be the privilege and purpose of this page. 2) HY » / 
Okt wale 
] 









So many women have “discovered” the style-and-comfort Kt | ;-,) leading shoe style 

satisfaction of these adroitly designed shoes that in ten Di — the tongueless 

years’ time their sales have surpassed all others in that de- . Meee 

lightfully feminine class of footwear known as “turns.” “\S.< patent leather and 

Each pair combines the 7 famous style and comfort pans 7" es gl 

(see coupon below) essential for foot-welfare, elegance 

and all-day ease. ; 

; . *In the manufacture of their black kidskin 

NOW dealers near you are showing these shoes — offer- shoes, the, makers of CONSTANT A en 
Ao ing you unusual foot-comfort, exceptional economy and only the genuine Ruby brand of glacé kid 

: the style which every well groomed woman must have a a ee 





—at prices ranging from $3—$5 and from $5—$8 —for 


elk til cin i cD oad coe all models, from boots to boudoir slippers. Let us tell 


the ‘““Goodyear Turned’’ identification you exactly where. 2 
SSH EB or CO SAN Sea Lean ae 
or shoe. ANY — 
AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE COMPANY : on SHOES ene 7 famettnem 
Fa@ory and Eastern Sales Division: AUBURN, MAINE yi LlAM qhe nearest © ww more abanere - 
Lae ULT- adr o kno a also 
Western Sales Division: 416 North 12th Street, St. Louis, Missouri Ki (P ear ate 
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etter than ever, f 


Tue old family favorite— 
ham and eggs—with a brand 
new taste... all the aroma 
and deliciousness of ham, with 
a spicy, teasing flavor that 
you'll like better than ordi- 
nary ham and eggs. 


Spread a thin pink layer of 
Underwood Deviled Ham ona 
slice of toast, perch a poached 
egg on top of it—and there 
you are. Breakfast is ready! 
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HAM AND EGGS 
For “Breakfast 
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Send for a copy of the new 
book of Underwood Recipes. 
Ham That’s Always 
Handy 
Keep asupply of Underwood’s 
on the pantry shelf and you'll 
always be ready to put new 
savor and zest into any ham- 
and-egg dish with this quick- 
est and easiest of ingredients. 
Underwood’s comes in three 
sizes of cans .. . 10c to 40c. 





1s NEW way 


Just Try These / 


UNDERWOOD HAM SCALLOP 


6 hard-boiled eggs, 1 cup fine bread crumbs; 
2 cups rich white sauce; 1 tablespoon 
chopped parsley; %4 teaspoon pepper; 
dash of paprika; 1 large can UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED HAM. 

Mix parsley and pepper with white sauce. Remove 
shells from eggs, and slice. Place a layer of crumbs 
in bottom of a well-greased baking dish, put ina 
layer of eggs, a layer of Deviled Ham, cover with 
white sauce, and repeat, having top layer of but- 
tered crumbs. Bake twenty minutes in a quick oven. 


UNDERWOOD 
EGGS A LA BENEDICT 
English muffins; Poached eggs; Holland- 


aise sauce; UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM. 


Split and toast muffins. Spread thinly with Deviled 
Ham, and place in oven for five minutes. Remove, 
place a poached egg on each half muffin, pour over 
the Hollandaise sauce and garnish with parsley. 


And for the Children’s 


School Lunches 


UNDERWOOD HAM AND EGG 
SANDWICH 


Hard-boiled eggs, chopped fine; mayonnaise 
to moisten; UNDERWOOD DEVILED Ham. 


Mix the eggs and ham thoroughly together with 
the mayonnaise, and spread between thin slices of 
bread, cut in desired shape. 








(Mark the quanti: 
and p 





WuLt1AM UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
47 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 
I want to try UNDERWOOD DeviLED Hao with eggs, and 
some other dishes in your recipe book. Send me 1 New Handy 
Size Can for 10 cents, or 6 Cans in a Carton for 50 cents. 


you want. Be sure to enclose amount specified, 
@ PRINT your mame an 


Also send me FREE copy of your book of seventy recipes. 








the Devil, but Name. 
Fit for the Gods” Street and No 
City and State. 
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earned $14.00 
extra in 
two days 


“Monday afternoon I earned 
$7.00 in commissions,” writes 
Mrs. Mabelle McCormick of 
West Virginia, speaking of our 
plan. “Today is only Wednesday 
and I have earned $7.00 more 
without leaving the house! This is 
going to be a wonderful week!”’ 


OU 


may easily 
do as well 


And why not! For an op- 
portunity just like the one we 
offered Mrs. McCormick is 
yours for the asking. 


e 


will send you 


full ane 


If you are a busy housewife 
like Mrs. McCormick and have 
an occasional hour to spare, 
let us tell you how, as our local 
subscription representative, 
you can earn extra money —in 
a pleasant, dignified way. 

There isn’t a bit of obligation 
on your part—and just think 
what you could do with the 
extra cash you may so easily 
earn. Surely you are interested? 
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should like to look 
over your plan 
The Curtis 
Publishing Company 


344 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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(Please Print Name and Address) 
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corpse hung limply from a jagged point of 
rock upon which it had been impaled. 

And then he became aware that he was 
not alone with Death in that valley. 
Perched upon a bowlder some twenty feet 
away sat the motionless figure of a girl— 
the same girl that he had seen the night 
before on the plateau. Cross-legged she 
sat there, facing him with unblinking eyes, 
her knife in her hand. All the pictures of 
mulilés upon the walls of the Legion’s 
caserns flashed again across the cinema of 
his mind—of heads flayed and eyelids sev- 
ered, of bodies hacked and disemboweled. 
She was only awaiting his resuscitation to 
commence her fiendish business. 

Behind him he heard the rattle of shale. 
He could not turn his head, could only 
imagine what this new horror might be. 
Then a shadow fell across his body; a 
malignant, pock-marked face was thrust 
into his and a bony hand ransacked the 
fragments of uniform that still clung to 
him. The vultures were gathering; it was 
going to be a party! 


HE girl had slipped down from her rock 

and was quietly moving toward the ma- 
rauder. The Arab was engaged in making 
thorough search of the dead bodies, for he 
had a huge bundle of burnooses and uni- 
forms, as well as a pile of rifles, swords, 
bayonets and pistols. As she approached 
he straightened and made a threatening 
gesture toward her with his dagger. 

The next instant he reeled backward 
with a choking gasp as the girl’s knife was 
driven through his neck until it protruded 
from the back. Un- 
emotionally she 
placed her foot on 
the neck of the 
dead man, with- 
drew her knife, 
wiped it upon his 
burnoose, turned 
from him and stood 
gazing down at 
Robert. He ex- 
pected to see a face 
as ghoulish as that 
of the Arab she had 
slain. Yet there was 
nothing fiendish or 
brutal in the big 
brown eyes which 
looked into hisown. 

He closed his eyes and threw back his 
head, inviting her thrust, but it did not 
come. Instead she bent over and, grab- 
bing the dead Arab by the feet, dragged 
his body some distance away. Then, going 
to the stream, she returned with a cup of 
water and held it to Robert’s lips. Al- 
though it revived him instantly, it also 
served to augment the pain from his 
wounds. Instead ofreleasing him, how- 
ever, she lifted him bodily in her arms and 
carried him into the shadow of a rock, 
where she propped him against a ledge. 
Searching under the folds of her haik she 
brought out a fragment of bread and a few 
dates. He was, however, feeling too sick 
to eat. He was not éven interested in her 
efforts to make him comfortable. 


ROM where he was leaning, Robert 

could see along the ravine skirting the 
slope for nearly half a mile. There was no 
sign of life anywhere. The girl disap- 
peared, returning again presently with 
two rifles. One of them she placed on 
the ground beside him. Then she retired 
to a neighboring bowlder and took up her 
original position with the other rifle across 
her knees. During all this time she had 
said not one word; indeed, he could have 
understood little she might have said, had 
she seen fit to speak. It was clear that 
she herself entertained no hostile designs 
upon him, and was even prepared to help 
him to sell his life as dearly as he could. 
Why, was a mystery. Robert fell into a 
coma of exhaustion. When he once more 










Lhe Florns of Ramadan 


(Continued from Page 25) 


came to himself the sun was sinking be- 
hind the western peaks of the Atlas and 
an icy wind was drawing down the ravine. 
He was stiff and numb, but his head had 
ceased to buzz. 

His strange companion descended from 
her bowlder and offered Robert food 
again. This timeheatea little of the bread. 
Then by dint of great effort she managed 
to get her arms around him. In this way 
they proceeded with frequent rests for 
perhaps two miles, the latter part of their 
journey being through a narrow defile from 
which at intervals smaller gulches led into 
the hills. At length abandoning the path, 
she turned into one of these and dragged 
Robert through a barrier of thorn bushes 
to a cave concealed in the side of the cliff. 
Immediately Robert sank into slumber. 


N AWAKING, he found that a supply 
of bread and dates had been placed 
within his reach, as well as the two rifles, 
a cartridge belt of ammunition, and a re- 
volver. In this fashion he remained in 
the cave alone, visited by his rescuer each 
night. He had been able to gather that 
her name was Aisha and that she belonged 
to the Ait Salah, but although he repeat- 
edly pointed at himself and spoke his 
name, he never succeeded in getting her 
to utter any sound even resembling it. 
Since his own 


ry clothes were in rags, 
i Aisha fitted him 
h out in a complete 


Arab costume, thus 
insuring warmth as 
well as a disguise. 
The only part of 
his original cos- 
tume which he re- 
tained was his 
shoes, and with a 
two weeks’ beard 
on his chin and 
wrapped in a bur- 
noose, he might, 
under superficial 
scrutiny, pass as an 
Arab. 


E WAS only 

just able to 
look out for him- 
self by day. Aisha 
always extinguished 
the fire before leaving, in order that the 
smoke might not disclose his hiding place, 
but every day that he remained increased 
the chance of Aisha’s being followed to his 
place of concealment. To remain there 
any longer seemed suicidal. Pointing first 
at his breast and then at his feet, he imi- 
tated the motion of walking with his fin- 
gers, indicating a direction presumably 
that of Fez. 

Aisha comprehended the meaning of his 
signs and frowned. Then she pointed first 
at herself and then at him, and made the 
walking sign. 

“No,” he said, shaking his head. 

A look of disappointment came into the 
girl’s eyes. She fell on her knees before 
him and raised her hands in supplication. 

“All right,” he agreed. “‘I had no idea 
you felt so strongly about it. I guess if I 
ever see Union County again, you’ll have 
to go with me.”’ 

The next night she did not arrive until 
long after the usual hour, breathless from 
running. She was about to extinguish the 
fire when she suddenly seized Robert’s 
wrist and dragged him into the rear of the 
cave. He realized that her trained ears 
had recognized the indication of some 
human presence outside. Both rifles were 
leaning against the wall at the mouth of 
the cave, where they were always kept 
ready for instant use. The revolver was 
lying beside the bundle of clothing. Aisha 
was silently loosening her haik with 
her left hand as, with her right, she un- 
sheathed the long knife which she always 














A PLANT My 
Flowers: 
Shrubs - 
Vegetables 











Wyte Bloomaid you can make your 
flowers bloom earlier and longer. In 
tests it has brought blooms ten days sooner. 
The plants in thirty days were double the 
size of those untreated. 

Simply apply Bloomaid to the soil in flower 
beds, pots or window boxes. Fifteen times as 
rich as manure, it makes flowers grow at once. 
Bloomaid makes shrubs, hedges and ever- 
greens thriftier—and greener, so that they 
quickly screen the house or grounds. It 
brings earlier and ‘tenderer vegetables. Can 
be used with perfect safety. Three convenient 
forms—tablet, liquid, pulverized. 

Write for our booklet on How to Have Better Flowers 
and Gardens. Seed, Hardware and Drug Stores sell 
Bloomaid. If your dealer does not, we will supply you. 


The Blue Maid on the label is your guarantee of gen- 
uine Bloom-aid. 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp. 
Box 1116-B, Richmond, Va. 


Re velvety lawns “A 
- -C Fairway Fertilizer 
a Bloomaid in boxes of 125 
tablets, 25c. Liquid 
form, 8-oz. bottle, 4oc. 
Also in 1-lb. cans—s5 
and 25-lb. bags. 





















our Own Grounds 


Send for our book, ‘‘How To 
Landscape Your Own Grounds.’”’ 
Tells how to plan and plant your 
groundsartistically without employ- 
ing Landscape Architect. Every 
step illustrated by simple charts. 


| Send Only 10c 
Ve STORRS : & HARRISON co. 


Box 382 PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


NEW WATER FERN 


Beautiful House Plant—REQUIRES NO SOIL 


A peculiar and interest- 
ing plant that is admired 
by everyone; handsome, 
velvety, fine, fern-like 
© foliage. Curlsupand goes 
— to sleep when taken out 
S% of water, and keeps in its 
% sleeping ordormantstate 
for weeks and awakens 
agen in a few minutes 

ter being placed in 
water. Owing to the fact 
it is capable of sleeping 
and awakening repeatedly, it is 
called the Opossum Fern. Do not 
confuse this plant with the much 
advertised Resurrection plant. If you 
want one of the most satisfactory and 
beautiful “Table Ferns,"’ something 
entirely new, get one of these marvels of plant life. Plants, 25¢ 
each; 3 for 50c; 7 for $1.00, postpaid. BURGESS SEED & 
PLANT CO., 304 "Ww. F., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN. 


ENINGEE ROSES 


SEND for hints on rose gardens, “78 Years 

Among the Roses.’’ New manual for be- 

eer and others. Our illustrated catalog, 

New Guide to Rose Culture,”’ offering over 

500 roses, plants, seeds and bulbs, also free 

on request. Dingee roses favorites for 78 

years. Grown on own roots. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Send $1 for our trial offer of 8 bushes. Use coupon. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 224, West Grove, Pa. 
Please send me “78 Years Among the Roses” and 1928 
catalog. The enclosed $1 is for your special offer of 8 bushes. 





THRIVES 
IN A VASE 
OF WATER 
























Name. 





Town State. 








Send ro for a FREE copy of 
our Big Golden Jubilee Book; 
tells all about the amazing bar- 
gains in Shrubs, Flow- 

ers, Trees, etc., we are 

offering to celebrate our 

Golden Anniversary. It 

also tells how to beau- |} 

tify your grounds. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. ey 
55 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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PETER HENDERSON ELD. 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT S71. NEW YORK 


HENDERSONS 


SPECIAL OFFER 





If you will send us 10 cents, and mention 
where you saw this advertisement, we will 
mail you Henderson’s new catalogue, 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” and 
the new Henderson 25c Rebate Slip. 


Every Rebate Slip Counts 
As Cash. 


The Henderson Rebate Slip, when returned 
to us, will be accepted as 25c cash pay- 
ment on any order of Two Dollars or over. 
In addition, we will include with your or- 
der our Henderson Specialty Collection of 
six of our best-known introductions: 

One packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big 
Boston Lettuce, Early Scarlet Turnip Rad- 
ish, Invincible Asters, Bril- 
liant Mixture Poppies, and 
Giant Waved Spencer Sweet 
Peas. 


“Everything For 
the Garden” 


is the title of our annual 
catalogue. For 1928, it is 
a book of 204 pages, with 
12 beautiful color 
plates, 128 pages of ro- 
togravure in various 
colors, and over one 
thousand illustrations 
direct from actual pho- 
tographs of results 
from Henderson’s seeds 
—the finest and most 
complete catalogue we 
ever issued. 
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Grow 


Vegetables you 
would like to see grow- 
ing in your garden— 


in Burpee’s Annual; 
The Leading Ameri- 
can Seed Catalog. 
Write for your An- 
nual today. It’s free. 
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W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 
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in town. 
ties described. 


Sixty pictured in color. Use the coupon. 


Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 
The originator of the Ruffled and the 
Laciniated Gladioli 








A. E. KUNDERD, 434 Lincoln Way West 
Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 








Dear Sir: 
Please send me your free Gladiolus Book. 
Name__ 
St. or R. F. D._ 
City ; State 














OSES of NEW CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 
roses and other plants; gives expert experience 
of a lifetime. Exquisitel y illustrated in natural 
colors; offers and tells how to grow our famous 
plants. Write for your copy today. It's free. 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 253, New Castle, Ind. 


The Flowers or 


read all about them 


Free Gladiolus Book 


FoLLow instructions in Kunderd’s free 
Gladiolus Book for the finest gladioli 
Directions are simple, but 
make success sure. Hundreds of varie- 
Also two new types, 
the Snapdragon and Recurvii Gladioli. 


A. E. KUNDERD, Lincoln Way West 





carried at her waist. The haik fell to the 
ground, leaving her standing only in a 
sleeveless shift and petticoat. At the same 
time Robert saw an Arab face peering 
into the cave. The newcomer, apparently 
satisfied that it was empty, advanced to- 
ward the fire. He was a middle-aged man, 
and rather corpulent. 

As he bent, Aisha sprang upon him. 
The distance between them, however, 
gave him time to draw his dagger. Robert 
could hear the quick intake of breath 
through their nostrils. If he 
could reach the revolver he 
might get a fair shot at the 
Arab, who was now marking 
time to recover his wind. The 
girl began to press her adver- 
sary backward, at the same 
time seeking to trip him. In 
the effort to prevent this, the 
Arab stepped upon the end of 
his burnoose and, losing his 
balance, toppled upon the fire. 
Next instant he had staggered 
to his feet, his burnoose aflame. 
He lunged fiercely at the girl. 

Now, if ever, had come 
Robert’s chance. Stepping 
swiftly from concealment, he 










swept up the Arab’s blazing burnoose and Pe 


smothered his head and shoulders. With 
a choking cry the man strove to throw off 
the death trap, but as he lifted his hands 
to his head, Aisha drove her knife into 
his chest. He grunted and the dagger 
dropped from his hand. The smoke, the 
odor of the scorched body, were too much 
for Robert. He groped his way to the 
mouth of the cave. 


LL was quiet out there and a white path 
lay between the cliffs where the moon- 
light fell upon the still warm sand. Hesat 
down limply. It was incredible that 
death lurked but a few feet away. The 
thorn bushes parted silently, and Aisha 
came out with the two rifles and a car- 
tridge belt which she buckled about him. 
Then she went back and presently reap- 
peared carrying a heavy pack. First 
smoothing the surface of the sand to con- 
ceal the footprints before the mouth of the 
cave, she swung both rifles over her shoul- 
der, pulled him to his feet, and with her 
arm about his waist guided him along the 
border of the cliffs, from time to time 
pausing to listen for any sound of pursuit. 
They reached the ravine at the foot of 
the plateau upon which had stood the 
blockhouse, forded the stream, and slowly 
climbed the opposite ridge. Here they 
rested awhile until Aisha signified that 
it was time to move on. 

The ascent of the second and third 
ridges was more difficult, and by the time 
that they had reached the valley below, 
day was at hand. They had made about 
eight miles. Robert was exhausted, and 
they had no choice but to conceal them- 
selves under the freshet-bitten bank of a 
dried watercourse. There was no pasturage 
thereabout and the place seemed reason- 
ably safe from disturbance. They ate 
some bread and drank a little water from 
their goatskin bottle. Then Aisha made a 
couch of burnooses and helped Robert dis- 
pose himself upon it. Instantly he fell into 
a profound slumber from which he did not 
awake until the western sun slanting into 
his retreat smote him upon the eyes, and 
he found that he was alone. 


fas absence troubled him at first. 
Then, since one of the rifles was gone, it 
came to him that she had removed herself 
in order to divert attention from his hid- 
ing place in the event of the approach of 
anenemy. In spite of his severe exertions 
of the night before, he found himself much 
invigorated by his day’s rest. Aisha re- 
turned at dark and they ate again. In- 
dicating the pale glow still lingering above 
the tumbled escarpment to the west, she 
held up two fingers. ‘“‘Taghzout,” she 
said, from which he gathered that they 
were two days’ journey from Taghzout, 
the base from which the groupe mobile 
was operating, and the farthest advanced 
post beyond Sifru. 


Before dawn they had left the moun- 
tains behind them and entered a broad 
valley surrounded by low, partially 
wooded hills, where they spent the day. 

They started upon the last lap of their 
journey with the first advent of the stars, 
abandoning the bundle of burnooses and 
taking with them only the rifles. The 
moon was not yet up and they made good 
time over the grass-covered plain. Before 
long they struck a deeply rutted pisie 
showing the recent passage of artillery, 
and after following it for a 
while reached the summit of 
an elevation from which at a 
great distance they could see 
the glow lights. 

“‘Taghzout,”’ said Aisha, 
pointing. 


HEY walked on in silence 

until the lights separated 
themselves and became a row 
of yellow points. The 
time had come when she 
must leave him. He won- 
dered what she would do 
aboutit. He really wasn’t 
responsible for her—and 
yet, in a way, he was. In 
a moment they would be in contact with 
the sentries. Would she expect to enter the 
lines with him and join the sutlers and 
other followers of the camp? How was he 
to explain to her that a canteen of the 
Légion Etrangére was no place for a lovely 
unprotected Berber woman? 

The same general trend of thought was 
evidently in Aisha’s own mind, for at the 
end of another couple of hundred yards, 
she stopped, took his rifle from him, and 
concealed it with hers behind a hillock. 
They must not approach the outposts 
with arms in their hands, or while it was 
still dark. 

They lingered by the hillock until the 
first rays of the sun shot golden across 
the bled. The reddish-yellow walls of 
Taghzout were now plainly visible less 
than a mile away. Doubtless they were 
already under observation. At any in- 
stant they might be stopped by the ab- 
rupt challenge of the vedette. Before 
them the bled flowed softly westward, a 
lustrous green carpet patched with ara- 
besques of tiny flowers. His path lay 
across it—the path to safety, to compara- 
tive comfort and, once his term of service 
should be over, to an as yet undetermined 
future. Eastward, whence they had come, 
frowned the harsh abutments of the jagged 
wall that marked the boundary hetween 
progress and barbarism. Behind it were 
war, starvation, cruelty, lust, slavery. 
Could he send her back? No, by gosh! 
Anything would be better than to let her 
return to certain death at the hands of 
her people. He’d do the best he could for 
her—something! Then her hand clutched 
his sleeve. Pointing first at Taghzout and 
then at herself she shook her head. 


H, COME on, Aisha,” he urged, feel- 

ing like a dog at his conscious half- 
heartedness. She muttered something in 
Arabic and lifted the hem of his burnoose 
to her lips. Then bending, she kissed his 
shoulder and rested her forehead against 
it. It was more than he could stand. 

“Oh, Aisha!”’ he groaned. ‘Poor kid! 
You mustn’t go back—I’ll fix you up 
somehow !”’ 

She stood there for several seconds, 
making neither sound nor movement, then 
turned and walked slowly back across the 
bled toward the mountains. He started 
to call out after her, but something tied 
his tongue. After all, it would solve a lot 
of difficulties. She was an alien, of another 
race, whose language he could not speak. 
But what difference did that make? he 
countered on himself. She’d saved his 
life, hadn’t she? She’d done more for him 
than any woman alive except his mother— 
and perhaps even more than she had. He 
would persuade her to come with him. 

Already her figure was dwindling. If he 
was going to fetch her back he must act 


(Continued on Page 200) 
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Dreer’s 


Garden Book 


OR years the guide 

book of amateur and 
professional gardeners in 
the successful growing of 
Vegetables and Flowers. 
The new edition is the best 
yet, with its hundreds of 
illustrations and color 
plates of all that is best in 
Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs, and its valu- 
able and interesting 
cultural information. & 


SER. 
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AERA 


A copy free if you mention 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Beautiful f 
(Seed Catalog { 


This is a seed catalog 
unlike others, a beautifully 
illustrated magazine of home 
gardening information, the cul- 
mination of 52 years of thoughtful 
service to American home gardeners. } 

Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated i 
contains the most complete collection 
of correct illustrations of annual flowers 
({ in true colors ever published in an Ameri- 

can Seed Catalog. Also many inspirational 
ARTICLES by EXPERTS 
on latest fashions and discoveries in the art of 
gardening. Special 1928 introduction, California 
Canterbury Bell (Whitlavia) annual, pkt. 10c. 
Catalog sent with seed or mailed ‘alone free. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 22 
10 W. RandolphSt., Chicago 47 BarclaySt.,N. Y. City 


Matloney's 


TREES- EY VINES 


GUARANTEED 
Healthy —True-to-Name 


UR new 1928 Catalog of 52 pages illus- 

trates over 100 varieties in natural colors 
and describes nearly a thousand items of in- 
terest to you: Roses, Vines, Hardy Flowers, 
Berries, Shade Trees, Evergreens, Fruit Trees 
—everything for the home grounds, garden, 
orchard, etc —at growers’ prices! 
Our Roses will surely please you; more than 
50 of the very choicest may be had at very 
low prices. 

Write today for this Catalog—FREE. 
MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. 
101 Main Street, Dansville, N. Y. 


Growers for 44Yrs. 


Carnations 
In The Garden 


HARRIS’ NEW HARDY CARNA- 
TIONS will give an abundance of fra- 

grant flowers in the garden for seve ral 
years. They are very hardy, requiring no 
winter protection, and are easily raised from 
seed sown outdoors. It is a new perennial of 
our own development and can be purchased 
only from us. 

For 20c in stamps we will send a packet of 
150 seeds with directions for raising and a 
coupon good for 20c on any subsequent or- 
der sent us amounting to $1.00 or more. 

We are large growers of seeds and plants, and sell 
direct to gardeners at growers’ prices. Our new cata- 
log gives dependable descriptions of the newest and 
best flowers and vegetables grown on our farms. 
Free if you ask for it. You will miss many good 
things if you do not see it. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO. R.F.D.2 Coldwater, N.Y. 


@® ffarris Seeds 
Grown by 


SEED a Woman 


Everybody is delighted with my new Flower Seeds iL. 
5 Packets. Easy to Grow. Bloom 10c 

all summer. Mailed Postpaid for 
One packet each of Petunias 89 varieties, 
Calliopsis 27 kinds, Poppy 56 sorts, Garden 
Pinks 58 kinds, Snapdragon 75 best varieties. 

Guaranteed to Please a 
Order today. Send 10c to help pay fiz 
postage and packing and receive 
the above 5 pkts., (305 varieties, 
over 2000 seeds) and my new bar- 4 
gain Seed and Plant Book. 

Charlotte M. Haines z 
Dept. 913 Rockford, Illinois 
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Bookcase Material C-Gooo 


Bookcases 8 inches deep, of any size or shape can be made 
of Curtis bookcase material, which includes ends, tops, 
vertical divisions, adjustable shelves and backs. The mate- 
rial for the cases illustrated (they are in a room 14 feet wide 
and are 4’ 6” and 2’ 8” high) can be had for approximately 
$55.00 in oak or birch. The shelves are of strong, non-warp- 
ing white pine, with molded edge strips on the front of oak 
or birch to match the rest of the woodwork. Ordinary 
makeshift shelves cannot compare with these Curtis-designed 
parts for beauty of line and finished appearance. 
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Dining Alcove C-6602 


These high-back seats and table re- 
quire a space not less than 5’ 4’ nor 
more than 6’ 0” wide and 4’ 6” 
deep. Price, $25.49 to $28.68 in white 
pine; $32.75 to $36.84 in southern pine. 
Mounted on metal buttons for moving. 








Snteresting “Designs 


OF CURTIS CABINETWORK 


at ‘Remarkably Low ‘Prices 


/ 
f Corner Cupboard C-6501 


- ff This Curtis design is thoroughly Colo- 


nial, with its broken arch pediment, fluted 
pilasters and corbel blocks. The open ad- 
justable shelves are cut in an interesting 
pattern. No rough opening is necessary, 
only 2’ 73%"’ along each wall. Price in 
birch, $53.78 to $60.50; in white pine, 
$39.53 to $44.47. 































































































Kitchen Cupboard C-6713 
Broom Closet C-6760 
AremadebyCurtistofitalmostany 
kitchen wall space. The cupboard 
illustrated can be had in southern 
pine for $42.85 to $54.28; the 
broom closet, for $11.75 to $13.22. 


Oe bookshelves displaying 


colorful bindings . . . quaint 
corner cupboards filled with gay 
china and sparkling glassware . . . 
a cozy dining alcove with high-back 
seats .. . roomy kitchen cupboards 
preserving order in the kitchen— 
These are a few of the many pieces 
of Curtis Cabinetwork that you can 
now add so easily and so inexpen- 
sively to your present home or apart- 
ment! Or you can include them in 
the plans for the home you build. 
Their prices are remarkably low 
—much less than furniture of the 
same quality of materials and con- 
struction. (The variations quoted are 
according to where you live; freight 
is added in western territories.) 
And these designs are delivered 
to you unfinished. You can have 
them stained, oiled or painted, to 
suit your own decorative schemes. 


CuRTIS 


WOODWORK 


Or you can finish them yourself, if 
you like, and save that expense. 

Ask the Curtis dealer to show 
you these and other interesting de- 
signsof Curtis Cabinetwork. He will 
also help you in selecting stairwork, 
doors, windows, interior trim, and 
any other exterior or interior wood- 
work that you may need. Curtis 
Woodwork is a complete line, and 
the leading dealer in woodwork in 
your town (if you are east of the 
Rockies) is probably a Curtis dealer. 

Or let us send you a copy of our 
new illustrated book on cabinet- 
work. It is FREE. Fill in and mail 
the coupon NOW! 


The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
800 Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa 


Representing 
Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, lowa; Curtis, Towle 
& Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebraska; Curtis, Towle & 
Paine Co., Topeka, Kansas; Curtis Door & Sash 
Co., Chicago, Illinois; Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, 
Michigan; Curtis-Y ale-HollandCo., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin; Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Curtis Companies, Incorporated, Clinton, Ia. 


Curtis Woodwork Inc., Display Rooms and Sales 
Office, Room 201, 9 E. 41st Street, New York City 


ers 
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+ CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
800 Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa 


Please send me a FREE copy of your new book with com- 
plete information about Curtis Cabinetwork. 
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Lift Off—No Pain 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callous for a few nights. In- 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


You can lift off every hard corn, 
soft corn, corn between the toes, and 
the “hard skin” callouses on bottom of 
feet. Just get a bottle of “Freezone” 
at any drug store, anywhere. 

















Towels 
for shavers 
little or big 


r isn’t so bad washing up if you can 
use Boott Towels! 

Mothers like Boott Towels because 
they are efficient, economical, absorb- 
ent, reasonable, long-wearing, and they 
launder bright-white. 

Buy BoottTowelsin packagesofsixor 
singly from yourdealer, or send 25 cents 
(stamps or check) for full-sized towel. 
Boott Mills, Dept. L-2, Lowell, Mass. 


Makers of Boott Scrim 
and Scrim Curtains 
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quickly. There! She had stopped. She 
was bending to pick up the rifles! This 
was his chance. 

“Aisha!” he shouted as loudly as he 
could. “Aisha! Aisha!” She paid no 
attention to him. “Aisha!” he repeated. 

But she did not turn. With the rifles 
over her shoulder she resumed her way 
toward the hills. Soon she was only a 
white dot swimming upon the distant 
bled, which presently melted into nothing. 


OBERT was welcome at Taghzout as 
the sole survivor of the relief party. 
Until he had reappeared no details of 
the engagement had been known, since the 
plateau had remained in the hands of the 
Arabs and airplane observers had reported 
a blackened heap of rubble remained upon 
the site of the fort. He was, accordingly, 
forthwith ordered to Rabat, where he 
made a personal report at General Head- 
quarters and was awarded the Croix de 
Guerre. Then after ten days’ leave in 
Fez he was assigned to a compagnie montée 
and ordered back to the Tache de Tasa. 
Abd El Krim’s offensive 
had been, for the moment, 
blocked. General Lyautey 
had been recalled, and Gen- 
eral Pétain had been sent out 
to Africa with fresh forces of 
200,000 men. The tide was 
on the turn. It was clear that 
a purely defensive policy was 
no longer possible, and Paris 
and Madrid, realizing that 
Abd El Krim might prove 
too strong for either of them 
individually, arranged for 
joint military action in Mo- 
rocco. Sidi Raho, in spite of 
sporadic successes here and 
there, such as at Tichkoukt, 
was being gradually driven 
back farther and farther into 
the mountains. Moreover, 
several powerful caids and sheiks, once 
their dream of sacking Fez had faded, con- 
cluded that there was nothing to be gained 
by fighting ‘“‘the strangers with the hats” 
any longer. 


72) 
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MONG these wise ones had been Said 
ou Mohand. The government had 
made Said ou Mohand a caid and promised 
to leave him alone so long as he and his 
tribe would quit fighting. As a result of 
his submission the French had been able to 
advance their lines some fifty miles farther 
south into the mountains. 

But i in spite of Said ou Mohand’s “‘sub- 
mission” there were several of his neigh- 
bors and many of his own tribesmen who 
did not like the idea of acknowledging 
Sultan Mulay Yussuf as their master, and 
these continued to carry on their guerilla 
warfare against the French, even within 
the territory of the Tseghouchene, while to 
the eastward the fighting went on more 
fiercely than ever before. Once assured 
that they could confine Abd el Krim to the 
Riff, the French turned their attention in 
earnest to Sidi Raho and the Tache de 
Tasa, despatching column after column 
into the mountains until they had forty 
battalions surrounding the district, in ad- 
dition to artillery, innumerable squadrons 
of Spahis, and supply corps. 

The compagnie montée was a unit of 
picked men called out for special emer- 
gencies, half of them mounted on mules 
and half of them on foot, who thought 
nothing of covering fifty kilometers a day 
in the midst of mountains ten thousand 
feet high in pursuit of the bands of natives 
that hung upon the flanks of the columns 
and sought to break up their communica- 
tions. When they were not relieving and 
reorganizing outposts, or convoying sup- 
plies, they were engaged in dynamiting 
rocks and breaking stones, building roads 
to bring up the guns, digging holes for 
limekilns, putting up barbed wire, run- 
ning telephone lines, and erecting walls 
and fortifications. All of it was work of 
the hardest sort, and when engaged in 
actual fighting the company frequently 





went forty-eight hours without food. Yet 
during all this time Robert was within less 
than a hundred kilometers of Fez and 
could have reached it by airplane in less 
than an hour. VII 


" | Re half a mind to spend the winter in 
Morocco,”’ said Mrs. Vernon to her 
daughter as they sat on the veranda of the 
Grand Hotel at Algeciras that autumn. 
“Don’t you think it might be nice?”’ 

“But they’re still fighting in Morocco, 
aren’t they?” 

“We wouldn’t be going to that part of 
the country at all,” answered Mrs. Vernon. 
“T looked it all up on the map. We would 
go first by boat to Casablanca, then take a 
motor to Marrakesh. I’ve no doubt it 
would be simply full of attractive young 
officers.” 

“You can have them!” retorted Clare. 
“‘T don’t need their society, but I wouldn’t 
mind seeing Marrakesh.” 

“‘T do believe you’re still thinking about 
Robert Shafter!’”” Clare made no reply. 
“If I was as pretty a girl as you are,” went 
on Mrs. Vernon, “‘I’d begin looking around 
for someone else. There’s just as good fish 
in the sea—why, Clare! 
What’s the matter?”’ 

Clare’s chair was empty. 


Marrakesh is a bit of modern 
Paris transplanted into the 
“ Old Testament. Here you 
A may sit in palm-shaded gar- 
ip dens sipping cool drinks and 


; \ The Mamounia Hotel at 


hi dreaming away the hours, or, 

i = loitering at its gateway, 

watch Abraham, Isaac and 

Rebekah, the Pharisee and 

the Sadducee, the Samaritan, 

Lazarus and Dives, and 

many a Holy Family passing 

down the Avenue de Gueliz 

to the Bab Doukkala and the 

red walls of the city. From 

its portal you have but to 

snap your fingers to summon a fiacre 

drawn by plunging Arab chargers which— 

provided you be not over particular about 

the fleas that live in its ancient cushions— 

will whisk you backward through the in- 

tervening centuries to a world unchanged 
since the days of Harun-al-Rashid. 

The spacious open market-place known 
as the Fna has been for a thousand years 
the playground of Morocco. Here cara- 
vans of camels and donkeys from the Sus, 
the Hoggar and Senegal, after weeks of 
travel, file slowly along the low arches of 
the cafés, past the purple, orange and 
scarlet pyramids of the fruit venders, to 
sink roaring and squealing to the ground 
in the caravansary behind the Fondaks. 
Here congregate nomads from the bled, 
wild hill men in their sheepskins, veiled 
“blue” Tuaregs, haughty unveiled Ber- 
ber women, coal-black negroes from the 
Sudan, pursy merchants, slave girls and 
eunuchs, swarms of tubercular children, 
seminude and scrofulous, caids on mule- 
back with their attendants, olive growers, 
tanners, silk weavers, cattle dealers, wool 
merchants, blind beggars led by whining 
boys, Jews, Moors, Bedouins, Berbers, 
Senegalese, men of every shade. 


HE morning after their arrival the Ver- 

nons, under the escort of a slender 
almond-eyed Arab named Mohammed Abu 
Mandril, hastened to the square. Clare had 
never been so thrilled. The vivid colors, 
the strange smells, the thud of the drums 
and the shouts of the performers, the bite 
of the sunlight, filled her with a singular 
excitement, that was not without an 
element of fear. Under the protection of 
Mohammed Mandril, the Vernons saun- 
tered from group to group until they 
found themselves standing upon the outer 
edge of the compact circle around a huge 
negro, clad only in a tattered loin cloth, 
who seemed to be conducting a com- 
bination revival meeting and minstrel 
show. Squatting beside him two dishev- 
eled but industrious musicians kept up a 
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Campbell's 


Automatic Electric 
Fireless 
Cooker Ranges 


Factory Prices $332 


Automatic oven control turns the heat on and off as needed, 

Large aluminum lined electric fireless cooker in the bottom 

slides in and out like the drawer in a desk. Also automat. 
ically controlled. 


You Will Love It 
On Sight 


It’s now ready—the most wonderful electric 
range we have ever offered. Made with new 
quick ring heating elements which actually 


Cook As Fast As Gas 


40 per cent more efficient, 
40 per cent less electricity 
and less cooking time. Just 
think of it—boil water and 
cook food as fast as gas. 
Results are astonishing. 
Never before has anyone 
offered an electric range as 
quick to operate—simple, 
practical, time-saving, eco- 
nomical, attractive, and 
truly beautiful in design. 


Write and Get My Factory Price 

Ask for our new big catalog and special introductory 
offer. Low cash price—or easy payments. Direct from 
factory to user. Here’s where you can positively get 
the finest electric range that you could desire and at 
a wonderfully low factory-to-you price. You will like 
the price—it will give you a world of satisfactory serv- 
ice. 30 days’ trial. Money back if you are not entirely 
satisfied. Write today for catalog. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. 
1002 Union Avenue, Alliance, Ohio 
Mfrs. of a full iine of low-priced electric stoves 
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Every Home Owner Should Have 
Really an Racyclonedia of orutins for 
garden, lawn, orchard. lustrated 
pages; packed with information on flow- 
ering shrubs, vines, roses, trees and seeds. 

Landscape suggestions and cultural di- 
rections. Send for it today! 
' FREE 


as & ST DRAETAARHISON aon 


,BO 384 PAINESVILLE. OHIO, 


[JJST'S SEEDS 


Best for 100 YEARS 


. and Still Serving the Wisest Buyers 
Our 1928 Garden Guide and Catalog 
Contains Special Anniversary Offers and Free Premiums 

Write for 136-Page FREE Copy Today 
ROBERT BUIST CO., Degt.N, Phila. ,Pa. Seedsmen Since 1828 
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KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, a\N 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. eA Cont 
American Farm MachineCo. Wj . 
1060—33rdAve.S.E.,Minneapolis,Minn. ~. 
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le Début Vert .. in green Risen for the adventurous mood. Ask for the four odeurs of LE DEBUT at one of your best shops. 


Let the fragrance from each beautiful little chalice whisper to 
A living fragrance that whispers of lights and shadows 


you its own delicious interpretation of these most charming moods. 


——~elusive, yet vibrant with gay daring. PARFUM NOIR oo in black flacon eo © © Parfum of sophistication 


VERT ° in green flacon © 0 0 o Parfum of adventure 
Symbolized by gold and green—gold for happy is Debut BLEU ° in Ph i f 4 - 


e 0e¢0oe Parfum of romance 


f agar f BLANC eo in crystal flacon o © 2 0° Parfum of gaiety 
ortune, green for eager, upspringing life — green and 


Created, sealed, and packaged in the Paris laboratoire of Richard Hudnut and first 
gold, the singing, daring colors of Adventure. offered to a delighted clientéle at the Richard Hudnut salon at 20 Rue de la Paix. 


RICHARD Ef iy es Wt ss io bce as ee ee 
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When there's 


snap and tingle 
in the air- 


The little red signs at cheer- 
ful places flash their in- 
vitation all along the way. 
Pause and refresh yourself 
with a Coca-Cola—one little 
minute that’s long enough 
forabigres. @ @ © 


You never know how te- 
freshing a good driak can 
be until you try the onc 
great drink with that deli- 
cious taste and cool after- 

' sense of refreshment. & & 

9 ly a 

§ mal 101 The Best Served Drink in the World 


A pure drink of natural flavors served in it: 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 





’ own thin, crystal-like glass. This glass insures 
\ \ d ay the right proportions of Cocetols syrup, 


ice-cold carbonated water and a little fine!) 
crushed: ice, stirred with a spoon until the 
sparkling bubbles bead at the brim. 


-H A D . 2 BE oo © 5b 5 So £2 T wy » S22 eee I § 
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my very dene 


dessert/ ‘J 


“And mother lets us bees all 
the junket we want!’’ What 
mother wouldn’t? Nothing 
you could serve builds stur- 
dier little bodies than junket. 
Takes but a minute to make. 
Served ice-cold with whipped 
cream and a bright berry, it’s 
as good to look at as it is toeat. 


Flavored Junket, easier 
and quicker—sweetened, in 
6 tempting flavors: 


Vanilla 
Orange 


Lemon 
Coffee 


Chocolate 
Raspberry 


junket 


REG US PAT OFF 


makes Milk into 


DELICIOUS DESSERTS 


Free—‘“‘ Book of Deli- 
cious Desserts.”’ Or send 
6c in stamps, with gro- 
cer’s name, for book and 
trial package of Flavored 
Junket. If you prefer, we 
will send Junket Tablets, 
not sweetened or flavored. 
Write Dept. 22, The 
Junket Folks, L ittle F alls, 

In Canada, ad- 
dress The Junket Folks, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Both of these books are FREE 


r catalogue containing everything in siteahe ane ants’ and 
en’s wearing apparel sent FREE for the asking. 
atalogue explains how you may obtain, without 
nny of cost, your copy of Dr. Lowry’s celebrated 


boo: on the “Care and Feeding of Infants.” 
‘catalogue illustrates and describes the most com- 

‘ines of infants’ and children’s wear as well as 

tost_approved lines of Maternity Corsets, Loose 
Fitling A oats, Kimonos, Dressing Sacques, ‘Dainty 
', toge ther with the newest Fifth Avenue styles 
in ore ses, suits, coats, skirts, etc. 

\Ve guarantee absolute satisfaction on everything we 
sent oc money refunded. Do not fail to write today for 
a copy of our handsome catalogue. 


NATIONAL BELLASHEsSs ©» 


202 West 24th Street 672 Hardesty Aygune 
New York City Kansas City, 


a you live east of the Mississippi River, mail Pegs coupon 
our New York headquarters. If you live west of the Missis- 











sippi Ri iver, mail to our Kansas City Store.) 
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fierce and monotonous accompaniment, 
one upon a reed pipe, the other upon a 
drum shaped like a dry gallon measure, 
which he balanced skillfully in the air 
while pounding it with the heel of his palm 
in a marvel of syncopation. Clare was fas- 
cinated by the leapings and howlings of 
the chief performer, the wool of whose scalp 
was twisted into spikes entwined with 
party-colored silks and whose cheeks were 
slashed with streaks of white paint. 

“Allah! Allah!” yelled the negro, 
capering about the circle, rolling up his 
eyes, and raising his arms to heaven. 
“Allah! Allah!’’ 

**What is he, Mandril?’”’ asked Clare of 
their guide. 

“She holy man from Sudan down there. 
She dance, and make folks laugh very 
much,” explained the serious-minded 
Mandril. 

“‘T do believe that man is making signs 
to us!’”’ declared Mrs. Vernon. “He cer- 
tainly keeps looking at us in the queerest 
way! I’m not going to stay here a moment 
longer! Suppose he should attract the at- 
tention of all these natives to us? You 
don’t know what they might do!” 


LARE was half inclined to agree with 
her. The negro certainly appeared to 

keep his eyes fixed in their direction, and 
the impression was intensified when, aban- 
doning his grimaces, he unexpectedly be- 
gan dancing an old-fashioned double shuffle 
to a whistled accompaniment of I Wish I 
Was in Dixie! Then facing directly toward 
Clare, he gave her a mock military salute. 

“I wish we had spoken to that man!”’ 
she remarked to her mother on their way 
back to the hotel. 

“‘Who—that negro? I thought he was 
a horrid-looking man.” 

“*T wonder where he learned Dixie?”’ 

Mrs. Vernon pondered. ‘‘Oh, I guess he 
just picked it up somewhere,” she haz- 
arded. 


*‘She holy man from the Sudan,”’ eluci- 
dated Mandril authoritatively. ‘She 


fou—maboul.’”’ He tapped his forehead. 

But the encounter had left 
Clare with a haunting uneasi- 
ness which persisted long after 
she had returned to the pro- 
tected groves of the Ma- 
mounia. How could the mad 
black have learned Dixie in 
the Sudan? Why had he kept 
looking at them? Could he 
have been trying to hypnotize 
her? Was it part of his mad- 
ness or did he want some- 
thing? As she sat after lunch 
trying to read in the security 
of the palm-shaded private 
piazza on the garden level 
upon which her bedroom 
opened it gave her an eerie 
feeling to hear from just be- 
yond the wall that continuous 
frenzied howling and thudding 
of drums. What were those fanatics doing 
down there in the Djemaa El Fna—‘‘ The 
Place of the Dead”? Were they hatching 
some plot against the Europeans? Or cast- 
ing some voodoo spell? And why “‘of the 
Dead’’? Was the Fna not rather the very 
heart of a great, pulsating native organ- 
ism whose veins reached far out across 
the yellow deserts, to Timbuktu, to the 
Hoggar, to Senegal and the midday dark- 
ness of the jungle? 


HEN Clare entered her bedroom that 
evening after bidding her mother good 
night, she noticed that one of the French 
windows which she had closed before 
dressing for dinner was ajar. She went to 
it and looked out. The night was sapphire 
clear save for the light mist that always 
hangs above the moist gardens of an oasis. 
From beyond the flower-covered mud 
wall rose the wild discordance of the Fna— 
the howls, the insistent thumping of a 
native drum. It made her nerves jump. 
Did those people from the square, she 
wondered, ever climb over the wall into 
the garden? How did she know but that 








some Arab thief was even then lurking in 
the shadows, only waiting until she should 
go to bed to crawl into the room? Nerv- 
ously she peered down the moon-dappled 
vistas of palm trunks. Was that not a 
shrouded figure standing motionless in 
the shadow just behind the roses? Non- 
sense! There could be nothing to fear 
with a dozen people sitting within a hun- 
dred feet upon the neighboring piazzas! 
Nevertheless she disliked the thought of 
turning on the light, and it required a 
moral effort for her to do so. 


HE was about to close the window when 

a small object fluttered like a yellow 
moth into the room and dropped at her 
feet. Her heart echoed the throb of the 
tom-toms as she bent and picked upa piece 
of paper wrapped about a twig. It borea 
penciled scrawl: 


Dere Miss Dont be scart Help an amer- 
ican citizen for a minit. AL JOLSON. 


The reaction almost made her titter. 
Could it be an attempted joke on the part 
of some youthful fellow tourist? It didn’t 
sound like a joke! 

Throwing a wrap over her shoulders 
she stepped out upon the piazza into the 
veiled light of the winter moon. One of 
the rose bushes dislodged itself from the 
others and began crawling toward her 
into the shadow of the balustrade. Next 
moment she was looking into the hooded 
features of the negro she had seen that 
morning in the Fna—a face no longer 
paint-smeared, hideous or grinning. 

‘“Fo’ Gawd’s sake, missy, save me,”’ he 
begged hoarsely. “I’m an American citi- 
zen, an’ I’ve had great trouble. I been 
near killed a coupla hundred times. This 
here Africa ain’t no place for me. Won’ 
you help me, missy? You’re the fust 
American I’ve seen since I was blown 
up ; 

Clare no longer felt any terror of the 
black man. “Blown up? How did you get 
out here?” 

“I was in the Foreign Legion, missy. 
Way off in the mountains south of Tasa. 
I enlisted three years ago. My battalion 
was sent to relieve an outpost 
at Tichkoukt, but just as we 
got there they blew up the fort 
an’ everybody was killed but 
me—Arabsand all! SoI didn’t 
go back.” 

“You deserted ?”’ 





ES, missy. I jes didn’t 

go back! All the same, 
if they ketch me they’ll send 
me to the Penal Battalion. 
That’s wuss’n death! IfIkin 
only make Mogador or Casa- 
blanca, I'll git to America 
somehow. Fifty bucks would 
do it. This place is full of 
soldiers an’ I’m afraid I’ll be 
picked upasa deserter. That’s 
why I dassn’t speak to you in 
the square. I c’d only whistle 
to let you know [ was an American. But 
when I caught sight of your face I saw 
deliverance. ‘Praise Gawd!’ I says to my- 
self. ‘There’s an American lady sent to 
help me!’ Don’t turn me down, missy,” 
he besought her. “It would kill me to go 
back to the Legion. That’s why I come to 
you. Help me to git back home!” 

“Wait a moment,” she whispered. 
Stepping inside the window she took the 
money from her wallet and thrust it into 
his hand. 

“I’m giving this to you for the sake of 
one I love,” she said. ‘‘I hope if he needs 
it, someone will do as much for him! Good 
luck to you!” 

He dropped out of sight. She stood 
alone in the moonlight of the empty gar- 
den. Had she dreamed it? No, her purse 
was empty. 


By March Mrs. Vernon had had enough 
of Marrakesh and announced her decision 
to go to Fez. Already the Feast of Rama- 
dan had begun—the feast which in so 


(Continued on Page 205) 














BATHASWEET 
The 





real 


secret 


of beautiful 
Skin ! 


The most important clue to true 
skin-beauty lies in the fact that no 

‘ring’ of dirt is left around either 
wash bowl or bath tub when Batha- 
sweet is used. 

“But,” you exclaim, “what can 
that have to do with beautiful skin?”’ 
Just this: 

Beauty specialists agree that black- 
heads and most other skin blemishes 
are due to pores that have become 
clogged, often by their own secre- 
tions. The remedy is a more perfect 
cleansing method, and Bathasweet 
offers the best method that has yet 
been devised. Its softening action en- 
ables water to dissolve dirt more 
freely and hold it in solution, as 
evidenced by the absence of the 
“ring.” When you use Bathasweet 
even the tiniest recesses of the pores 
are quickly cleansed. And the dirt is 
not washed back. As a consequence 
skin blemishes disappear, and soon 
your skin takes on a clear, healthful 
loveliness such as it never knew be- 
fore. 


The Luxury of the 
Perfumed Bath! 


No other road to skin beauty is so sure, so 
easy, or so pleasant as this. The soft, limpid 
water feels so good! And then the delight of 
washing and bathing in water sweet-scented 
as a flower garden—that leaves about you a 
subtle, almost scentless, personal fragrance 
that is the very height of daintiness. What 
luxury can vie with this? 


Yet Bathasweet costs so little! 25c, 50c, 
$1, and $1.50 at Drug and Department Stores. 
It has been used by gentlewomen for over 20 
years. Will you, too, try it? 





A can sent ses if you mail this 
name and address 


coupon with 
to C. S. Welch Co., Dept.H.J.B., 


1907 Park Avenue, New York. 
















































































/ Decorate fancy handkerchiefs, 
Y] Deco pillow tops, table gr 5s 
:  ompery drapes. ‘uick. Easy. Com- 
S ead trial outfit, only $1.00—silk crépe 
andkerchief, beautifully designed; 3 

bottles color; 1 tube plastic white; 1 
> y pkg. metallic gold; 1 brush; 6 cones; 
<7 explicit instructions. Decorated 
as would cost a St 
me\ more in stores—you pay only $1 
Order today! 
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frigerator? 























CLEAN 





Te most important 
thing in your refrig- 
erator is something you 
can’t even see! You can 
buy pure ice and the fin- 
est of food, but Health 


begins with the refriger- 


ator itself... in a fresh, sweet, wholesome 
interior... in airy dry-cold. . . ina gleam- 
ing-white, seamless, porcelain lining. There’s 
Health in the Leonard Refrigerator—it’s 
like a clean china dish inside and out! The 
Leonard is supreme among refrigerators— 
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seta 
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Something new in refrigerator design! Leon- 
ard introduces the French border finish—re- 
placing the usual nickel trimming on certain 
of their porcelain refrigerators. You'll like 
the trimness and simplicity of it. Also see the 
new model (for electric refrigeration) with 
convenient storage space for dry vegetables— 
or to house complete electric mechanism if 
desired. And with all the Leonard improve- 


ments this year, it costs no more! 





more of them are sold 
every yearthananyother 
kind. See the wide selec- 
tion of sizes, in porcelain, 
wood and steel, at one 
of the prominent stores 
in yourcity. Orlet ussen 


you a book of styles and our helpful little 
volume on “Selection and Care of Refrige:- 
ators”. Address, 

LEONARD REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation 
102 Clyde Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
(In Canada: Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., London, Ontario) 


ONARD 


ABLE 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 


REFRIG ERA T.QO.8 





UNEXCELLED 


FOR ICE, ELECTRIC OR GAS REFRIGERATION 
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“‘Lemco”’—known the world over as 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat—the most 
highly concentrated essence of prime beef. 


SUSTENANCE WITHOUT BULK 


“Lemco” is a healthful, sustaining food 
for young and old. A cup of appetizing 
“Lemco”’ bouillon following exposure, 
or when tired or run down, is stimulating 
and sustaining and supplies the elements 
that help to resist and throw off colds and 
other illnesses. ‘‘Lemco” is prescribed for 
the diet of growing children and convales- 
cents. It contains health giving properties 
of beef in easily assimilable form. 
IN COOKING 

The flavor of soups, stews, gravies, sauces, 
fish, meats, vegetables and salads is enriched 
by adding a little “Lemco.” Leftovers 
become delicacies when seasoned with 
“Lemco.” Write for the ‘‘Lemco’’ Cook Book 
describing many recipes, easy to prepare and 
temptingly delic ious. 

Ox ler “‘Lemco” from your drug- 


gist or grocer, or write us if they 
cannot supply you. 


Lamont, Corliss & Company 
131 Hudson Street, New York 
U. S. Distributors for 
Oxo Limited, London, eae 


‘LEMCO 


_LIEBIG COMPANY ‘'S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


T ten is what everyone says about 














svokies more 

‘delicious than 

‘dny you ever 
Tasted 


SEE + ante IN THE PACKAGE 


Wedding 


ors: e for Samples 
TT ENGRAVING CO., 1040 AL ‘ste Philadelghis, P Pa 





Invitations—Announcements 
100 in script lettering, $3.50 
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many respects is analogous to the Chris- 
tian Lent, and which commemorates Mo- 
hammed’s retirement to the cave in 
Mount Hira near Mecca for prayer and 
meditation. During this sacred ninth 
month, all Faithful over the age of sixteen 
must fast from sunrise to sunset. They 
may neither eat nor drink—not even 
moisten their lips with a-drop of water, 
suck a lemon or smoke. During Rama- 
dan, therefore, the Arab sleeps in the day- 
time in order to make his fast the easier, 
and begins his real day at sunset, feasting 
and enjoying himself throughout the night. 


URING the first night of Ramadan 

Clare was awakened, while it was still 
dark, by a mournful booming sound re- 
peated with the utmost regularity and 
which seemed to her to be coming from the 
garden outside her window. What it was 
she could not imagine. To her sleep-dazed 
ears it sounded not unlike the call of a 
huge bullfrog in a neighboring ditch. Yet 
it sounded too loud for a frog, unless it 
were some gigantic species peculiar to the 
Atlas. ‘“‘Boom-oom-o-om! Boom-oom- 
o-om!”’ it went. Might it be the buzz of 
some big tropical insect caught in the 
meshes of the mosquito netting close to her 
head? 

She arose and went to the window. The 
sound was as loud as ever and seemed to 
come from outside. It was so weird, so 
unearthly that it brought back all the feel- 
ing of unreasoning terror and unknown 
menace that she had experienced during 
the earlier part of her stay at Marrakesh. 
She tried, next morning, to explain the 
character of the sound and find out from 
someone what it was. Mohammed Abu 
Mandril solved the mystery: 

“She big horn over there in the Fna. 
She blow to make people wake up.” 


VIII 


T WAS Washington’s Birthday and the 

usual “February thaw” had set in, 
turning the snow on Broadway into a corn- 
meal mush through which rivulets of blue 
water followed the ruts and overflowed 
into wide pools at the crossings. The 
icicles along the veranda eaves dripped 
steadily. Occasionally one would fall with 
a soft thump. The concrete of the side- 
walks glistened and steamed in the bright 
afternoon sun. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shafter, having eaten a 
lonely dinner, were sitting in the parlor 
gazing disconsolately out of the window 
while the Honorable Hiram smoked. 

“Rotten weather!” grumbled the Hon- 
orable Hiram. ‘I hate holidays! Nothin’ 
to do!”’ 

“Why don’t you go out and take a 
walk?” asked Mrs. Shafter. 

“In all that wet? Nowhere to go any- 
way! I was thinkin’ you might like to 
take in the show tonight. They’re adver- 
tising a gala performance—kind of a min- 
strel show, I guess. It might amuse you.” 

“T don’t feel very much like going to 
shows these days,”’ answered Mrs. Shafter. 

Mr. Shafter removed his 
cigar. “You mustn’t take it 
so hard, Mattie!’’ he said. 
“After all, Robert isn’t the 
first boy to run away and he 
won’t be the first to come 
back, either. You ought to try 
to cheer up. Alittle fun would 
do you good. Isaw oneof those 
fellows down in thesquare. He 
was a regular holler!” 

“What did he look like?” 

“He was a big buck coon 
all dressed up in a bell-shaped 
silk hat and a blue overcoat 
with green binding like what 
we called a surtout when I was a boy, and 
lavender pants, and spats and patent 
leathers, and yellow gloves. I couldn’t 
make out whether he was acting as a sort 
of ad for the show or was wearing his 
regular duds.” 

“He was an ad, most likely.” 

“T don’t know. He seemed to take 
himself mighty serious. And he had a 





pink satin ascot tie and a plaid waistcoat 
and an ivory cane with a green handle—a 
swell, all right!” 

“Of course it was an ad!” 

“‘Hooch Googins said they came in ona 
three-car special about noon. He claims 
they’re hot stuff. They gave him a couple 
of passes. We haven’t been anywheres 
for six months an’ I thought maybe ——”’ 

“Why don’t you go by yourself if you 
want to? Anyhow, if I were you I’d go 
out now and take a walk. It isn’t so wet.” 

Mrs. Shafter got up and went to the bay 
window. “I guess there’s your swell coon 
right now,” she remarked. ‘‘Or another 
just like him. I do believe he’s coming in 
here!’’ she added. 

“Distributing handbills 
commented her husband. 
throw it in and go away.” 

But at that moment the bell rang. 

“Selling tickets,” said Mr. Shafter. 
“Shall I get a couple?” 

He went to the door and opened it a 
crack. ‘‘What do you want?” he in- 
quired in his usual hostile manner. Even 
on the level of the porch, Al towered con- 
siderably above him. 

“Ts you the paternal parent of ‘Mistah 
Dooley’?” inquired Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Shafter stared at him. ‘Mister 
Dooley? What are you talking about?” 
he stammered with a sudden contraction 
of his throat muscles. 


probably,” 
“He'll just 


HERE was arustle behind him. “Per- 

haps he’ means Robert!”’ cried Mrs. 
Shafter, hurrying forward. ‘“‘Do you 
know anything of our son?” 

Al, being gifted with a well-developed 
histrionic sense, realized that he had un- 
expectedly stumbled into a situation of 
dramatic possibilities. The paper which 
Robert had intrusted to him upon the 
night of the attack on Tichkoukt had long 
since vanished and he had forgotten the 
incident until, unexpectedly finding him- 
self in Rome, the name had suddenly re- 
called it to him. It was Dooley’s home 
town all right, but for the life of him 
he could not remember what had been 
Dooley’s real name. Arrayed in his best 
clothes he had wandered up and down the 
streets followed by a gang of awe-stricken 
small boys, anxious to carry out his pledge 
but unable to do so until it had suddenly 
occurred to him that he might refresh his 
laggard memory by reference to the local 
telephone directory. The device had 
proved successful. ‘‘Shafter, Hiram W., 
14 Broadway’”’—the sight of the printed 
words had instantly brought back the pic- 
ture of the bivouac in the ravine where 
Dooley had handed him the scrap of 
paper by the light of a candle before the 
charge: “If croak and you come through, 
get word to my folks.” 


F YOU is the parents of mah friend 

Mr. Robert Shafter of the Troisiéme 
Battalion, Légion Etrangére, otherwise 
known as Mistah Dooley—I does,”’ Al re- 
plied impressively. 

Mrs. Shafter, who had thrust aside her 
husband, gripped the negro by his coat 
sleeves. ‘‘Is he alive?’’ she 
demanded tremulously. 
“Tell me, please, please: Is 
my boy alive?”’ 

Al’s mouth expanded into 
the grin which had carried 
him successfully from Tich- 
koukt to Marrakesh. “It 
gives me pleasure to inform 
you,” he announced, ‘“‘that 
when last heard from yo’ son 
was both alive and well!” 

, 4 Mrs. Shafter 

7 x clasped. aes 
ote a ‘hands. “Than 

God!”’ she cried. 
“Oh, thank God!” Then, reaching for her 
handkerchief, she began to sob. 

The Honorable Hiram, for the first time 
in many years, publicly put his arms about 
her. ‘‘Where is Robert?” he inquired 
tremulously. 

‘In the Tache de Tasa.” 

‘“Where’s that?” 

“In the Atlas Mountains, Morocco!” 
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IS) BULELT: OF FACE: BRICK 


If Planning to Build 
or Buy a Home Write for 
these Useful Books 


“The Story of Brick’”—an attractive 
booklet with beautiful illustrations of 
modern homes and chapters on such mat- 
ters as Comparative Costs, Basic Require- 
ments in Building, The Extravagance of 
Cheapness and kindred subjects. Sent 
free on request. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” embrace 128 designs of 
houses, unusualand distinctive in design, 
convenient in floor plan and economical 
to build. Four booklets showing 3 to 4- 
room, 5-room, 6-room and 7 to 8-room 
houses. Each 25 cents. Entire set $1.00. 


“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 
two-story, six-room houses, submitted by 
architects in a nation-wide competition. 
Sent for 50 cents. 


“A New House for the Old.” Stop re- 
pairing and painting by veneering the old 
house with beautiful Face Brick. Book- 
let sent free. 

AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1725 Peoples Life Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


FACE BRICK 


—requires no paint or whitewash 

















FREE TRIAL 


TILL MAY 


In Your Own Home 


A FAMOUS 


WING 


PIANO 


$275 Ny Moe 





From r Parlor 
Factory 5 Grands 


Hear its rich, inspiringtone. 
40. in use. 
40-year guarantee. 
We pay all freight. 
Shipped direct-from-plant. 
Returnable at our expense. 
Easy terms arranged. 
30 styles to choose from. 
Studio Piano, $275 Pianos, Players, Grands. 
FREE “The Book of Complete Information 
about Pianos’’—Write for it today. 
WING & SON, Founded 1868—6o0th Year 
Dept. 20-32 13th Street and 9th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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You can compkete this 
simplified High School 
urse at home inside 


in 2 Years 


two years. Meetsall requirements forentrancetocollege 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-253 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © A. S. 1923 CHICAGO 
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wearing her 
dress of 
Peter Pan 


A Paris Dress in 45 Minutes 
Made Up in Genuine 





66, 
eter Part 
Guaranteed 2:7 Fast Color 
WASH FABRICS 


CDVARY EATON, famous theatrical star, takes a 

charming model by a noted Parisian couturier 
and shows you how to make a lovely Peter Pan dress 
in six simple operations. 

When you see this beautiful display, in your 
dealer’s window soon, and the wonderful new 
Peter Pan patterns, you Il want to make many dresses 

« for yourself and your children. 
These alluring patterns come straight from Paris 
— original, exclusive, inspiring. They are 
printed in colors you never need fear to 
wash. We guarantee they won’t run or fade. 
GUARANTEE: “We will replace any garment 
“ c made of genuine PETER PAN if it fades.’’ 


No fabric pleases like Peter Pan. Its de- 


















lightful feel—the durable weave of fine 
combed yarns, with 20 to 30 threads to 
the inch more than in others—the lovely 


way it makes up, have endeared it to 
thousands of women everywhere. 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 
40-N White Street, New York, N. Y. 
USE COTTON—THE HEALTHIEST FABRIC 


Z 9 samples, | 
Pan >a apler of 3 m S : 
he Peter Sar 


harge- 
Please sen! abe ately free of all coe 


postpaid, | 
IT Name 
PRINT > - | 
x. 
Street Address oF p. O. Bo 
Str 
City and State——_—~ Se a= | 
‘ — 
eit poe + Pan Fast Color F abrics? 
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PLEATED LAMP SHADES 
Make Them at Home! 


You can make one 
easily at home in colors 
you like best. In fact, 
you will want several 
when you see what fun 
it is to make them. You 
simply choose a color- 
ful design in Denni- 
son’s Decorated Crepe 
Paper, apply it to a 
pleated paper shade, 
paint with sealing wax, 
and you have a strik- 
ingly beautiful shade at } 
surprisingly little cost. 


Send for New Instruction Packet 


Dennison has prepared a complete new packet of in- 
structions for decorating and painting pleated shades 
for table, bridge and floor lamps, also for decorating 
many other kinds of parchment shades and screens. 
Directions, charts and diagrams in color show just 
what todo. You can get the packet and all the mate- 
rials you need at stationery, department stores and 
drug stores where Dennison goods are sold. Or send 
coupon with ten cents for the new packet, ‘‘ How to 
Decorate Paper Parchment Shades and Screens.” 


---D)ewinowevaft--7 
Dennison’s, Dept. 1-P, Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me the new instruction packet, 


“How to Decorate Paper Parchment 
Shades and Screens.” I enclose 10c. 


Name... 
Street (or R.F.D.)........ 

















Why not let us include some of these famous Dennison 
books? Check those you want and enclose 10c for each. 


<a Crepe Paper Costumes seve Sealing Wax Craft 
sitll Crepe Paper Flowers suse Weaving Paper Rope 
erahnail Decorating Halls esses @ble Decorations 
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It was after six o’clock before Al left the 
house. For three hours the Shafters had 
sat speechless, listening to his account of 
Robert’s life in the Legion, the attack on 
the fort, Al’s own wanderings in the desert, 
and his eventual escape from Morocco 
through the generosity of an unknown 
young American lady which had enabled 
him to reach Casablanca and with the aid 
of forged papers to secure passage to 
America via Bordeaux. 

Here, while awaiting the departure of 
his steamer he had unexpectedly encoun- 
tered on the quays none other than Pepin 
le Grand, clad in a ready-made civilian 
suit of blue, blue scarf and blue béret 
on his way back to Paris with his dis- 
charge from the Legion in his pocket, a 
bullet in his kneecap and the ribbon of the 
Croix de Guerre in his lapel. From him 
Al had learned that on the night of the 
attack the battalion had waited on the 
ridge opposite Tichioukt for the return of 
the relief party and after the explosion 
had descended iato the ravine and crossed 
the brook. Fiere they had been attacked 
and compelled after recrossing the stream 
with great difficulty to retire again to the 
height. When no one returned it became 
clear that the attack must have failed. 
With the coming of the dawn it was possi- 
ble by the aid of glasses to see the ruined 
blockhouse and the Arabs moving about 
on the plateau. Gradually the terrible 
conviction was forced upon them that 
nobody out of the gallant band of rescuers 
remained alive. A detachment of Spahis 
had made a reconnaissance of the ravine 
and reported no survivors and, after wait- 
ing another six hours, the battalion had 
reluctantly retired. 


HREE weeks later Robert, to the 
amazement of the staff, had made his 
appearance at Taghzout, whence he had 
been invalided to Fez, afterward rejoining 
the battalion which, with the rest of the 
groupe mobile, had been sent to construct 
and garrison a new line of blockhouses 
farther east in the country of the Ait Mes- 
saad. Al had not written to him from 
Casablanca for fear lest in some way his 
presence might become known to the mili- 
tary authorities before he should get out 
of France. As it was, Al’s name was now 
inscribed on the Legion’s Roll of Honor- 
able Dead. It should stay there. And now 
he was back at his old job and doing well. 
He departed after promising to return 
next day, having eaten an entire angel 
cake and smoked four of Mr. Shafter’s 
best cigars. There was, in his opinion, not 
the slightest hope of securing Robert’s re- 
lease from the Legion before the expiration 
of his five years of service. 


“All the same I’m going to write to 
Washington tomorrow,” declared Mr. 
Shafter from the depths of the horsehair- 
covered armchair. 

““What’s the use of being chairman of 
your county committee if it can’t help you 
at a time like this? I’ll bet the State 
Department can find some way of fixing 
it so as to get Robert out.” 

“Write?” inquired Mrs. Shaftersharply. 

“Yeh—first thing tomorrow morning.” 

His wife appeared suddenly to swell in 
the lamp light. ‘‘Write!” The word 
nearly shattered the glass case containing 
the woodpecker. 

“Sure. What d’you want me to do?” 


RS. SHAFTER leaned forward and 

shook her finger at him. ‘‘Listen 
here, Hiram Shafter! If you expect me 
to sit around in Rome while you and 
Washington write letters to each other, 
when my only son is being killed by 
Arabs out in the wilds of Africa, you’re 
mighty well mistaken!” 

“What else can we do, Mattie?” he 
asked uneasily. 

““What’s the State Department got to 
do with it? If Robert has joined a foreign 
army and we want to get him out of it, 
seems to me the right person to ask would 
be the general in command. He’s the one 
who’d naturally have the ‘say so,’ and 
you’d only be wasting time hanging around 
Washington trying to make appointments 
with politicians. I remember how it was 
when you wanted to get that nomina- 
tion ——”’ 

The Honorable Hiram interrupted her. 
“Well, what do you say we ought to do?”’ 

“Go straight out to Morocco our- 
selves.” 

“Morocco! This time of year!” 

“Why not? That’s where Robert is!”’ 

“Mattie, you’re crazy! They’re fight- 
ing out there! Besides, what would be- 
come of my business?” 

Mrs. Shafter fairly bristled. He had 
never seen her like that. “‘The question is, 
what will become of your son!” she in- 
formed him indignantly. ‘‘Do you realize 
that it is nearly ten months since Robert 
ran away? And that he’s been fighting 
Arabs out in the deserts and mountains 
ever since with no one to look out for his 
health? He may be half frozen this very 
minute! I’ve let you dictate to me long 
enough, Hiram Shafter, in matters in 
which I’m vitally concerned. After this 
I’m going to take a hand in things myself. 
You can do anything you like, but I’m 
going to Morocco—and what’s more, I’m 
going by the very first boat!”’ 


(To be Concluded) 





Felpful Ladies Flome Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 
the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: 


PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, 
clothing and necessary preparations. Letters 
will be mailed monthly. State when the baby 
is expected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FORMUL& FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions for the feeding of children 
from one week to six years of age. Price, 
10 cents. 


JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 
JOURNAL Houses. Price 50 cents. 


How TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 
cents. 


How To Buy Your HoME Price, 15 cents. 


Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BuILDING 
A LITTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 


PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 


WEAVING THE NEw BASKETs. An enlarged 
edition. Price, 25 cents. 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. Price, 20 cents. 


JOURNAL ParTIEs’. Our new booklet of good 
times. Price, 20 cents. 

You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City. 

THE NEW FASHION Book. A fashion maga- 
zine containing all the latest American and 

French designs. Price, 25 cents. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A _ twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party, 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sug- 
gestions for their application. Price, 25 
cents. 

Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City, at the fol- 
lowing prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
OBOE nas fs tugs RG ee, ae 
Topcoats eR Salcrtaenp took, eR An 45 
Jackets . . oe ee. ee 40 
Blouses and Skirts . . . $0,385 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 Years) : 35 
Children’s Sets. . . . : 35 
Children's Clothes . ..... .. 25:30 
Lingerie. ... ih oo 5 gl a eae 30 
PCIe: 6s SE ok Sb gs PS ee 
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General Use 


' Give Me a Bissell’’ 


O writes a lady from 

Tylertown, Miss. 
And her sentiment is 
that of thousands of 
up-to-date housewives 
and of housekeeping 
authorities. 





With amazing ease 
and efficiency, the Mod- 
ern Cyco Ball-Bearing 
Bissell gathers those 
elusive dust balls from under the beds, the 
crumbs from under the dining room table, 
sand from the children’s shoes—muss and 
litter of every sort. 





Just a thumb-pressure 
empties it 


Many women keep a Bissell on each floor, 
thus saving steps and time. The cost of the 
first half-dozen brooms it saves pays fora 
Bissell which lasts for years. Play-size Bissells 
for a few dimes. At department, housefur- 
nishing, furniture, and hardware stores. 


Booklet of Bissell Models, or Circular on 
How to get best results from your present 
sweeper, on request. 


CARPET SWEEPER CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Carpet Sweeper 








Floorwith OAK 


for beauty, economy, and permanent value. If 

you are building, specify Oak for all principal 

rooms. If you live in a home with worn {loors, 
lay Oak over the old floors, modernizing the 
rooms as no other single improvement wiil do. 

OAK lends beauty and dignity, harmonizing with 
furnishings of whatever period. 

OAK makesa permanent floor, and 
the surface is easily kept in perfect 
condition, promoting health and 
saving housework. 

Oak floors add value to property for 

rental or sale, at a negligible expense 

compared with temporary perishable 
floor coverings. 

WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 

—containing modern color finishes 

with suggestions for treatment © 

various rooms. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


1253 Builders’ Bldg. CHICAGO 
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O members of the 
Federated Women’s Clubs 


and their affiliations: 
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HE advertisement below 

is one of a series now being 
widely published throughout 
the country. All thoughtful 
women realize that a cleaner 
world would be a better place in 
which to live; and to them such 


a campaign for cleanliness can- 
not fail to be of interest. 
Furthermore, these messages 
should prove a powerful rein- 
forcement to the educational 
work being done by the Cleanli- 
ness Institute, in codperation 
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with social service organizations, 
departments of health, and 
schools, and through group 
leaders everywhere. 

The Offices of Cleanliness 
Institute are located at 45 East 
17th Street, New York City. 
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The only successful men 
who hate soap and water 


No doubt one reason a tramp is always dirty is that his 
‘“‘work’’ requires it. The real one, though, is that he has 
lost his self-respect—or given it a kick. 

Here’s a thought for some welfare organization: Catch 
all the hoboes; wash ’em; keep ’em washed; result— 
eventually no more hoboes. 

And there honestly is something in the idea. For clean- 
liness and self-respect are just about the same thing. Any 
time you feel like questioning it, try starting your day 
with soiled linen or without a bath. 















SELF-RESPECT ¢srives on SOAP & WATER 


PUBLISHED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN SOAP AND GLYCERINE PRODUCERS, INC., TO AID THE WORK OF CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 
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ABC FABRICS 





par SAMPLES 
+A ~~“ abric you need 
Jor all Spring Sewing! 
Mail coupon for free samples of dainty, diminu- 
tive prints for infants’ and children’s wear; the 


larger motifs for women’s wear—created by 
foremost stylists in guaranteed fast color 


ABC FINE ZEPHYR 
ABC BUTY SATINETTE 
ABC PRINTS Silk & Cotton 


See, feel and test 


ABC PLAIN and ABC RAYSLIP 
the favored materials—that look and feel like 
silk at half the price!—for lingerie, slips and 
drapes. Every style you want and dream of 
you can have for your own at trifling cost in 


An ABC FABRIC For Every Use 


Morning Wear Sport Wear 
Afternoon Wear Underwear 


Evening Wear Lingerie 
Children’s Wear Linings 
Draperies 
Where Satisfaction Guaranteed Earns Preference 

FAST COLOR ACCEPT NO 
MONEY BACK SUBSTITUTES 
apie peer abl The ABC Method cannot be 
We will refund duplicated. If your dealer can- 
the cost of mater- not show you the full name 
ial and maki stamped on the selvage of 


every yard, it is not a genuine 
any 


ABC Fabric. We will tell you 
AB Cre. how to “on <n if 
a 
ARTHUR BEIR & CO., Inc. 


your dealer cannot supply you. 
43 White St., New York 








Please send free, postpaid ABC samples. 
(Be sure to PRINT complete information) 


MUMNTAS 6 Sa.n:cck ib: 5 Song op pe hie be BN INARG/ Re ok wabie Renew oueae 
AO GUAT SOONERS «5 63:0 0 0:0:0 0's sine arent 

Dealer’s Name:.......... 

MACE PIT ONRD 5.5.0: 2650s cre REA ska Ka ekpeaneeouee 


Pres he aell ARC FABRICS? i550 chias dads ss.cSwnc-0ccses 

















Nothing like it 
~~ to Sive body 
and appetizing 
flavor to thin 
soups ~~ ~~ -- 


Famous for 50 years 



















entu ry 


Suereetr Music 
Say “‘CENTURY” and get the world’s 
Best Edition of the world’s Best Music by 
the world’ 's Best Composers. It’s 15 cents 
(20 cents in Canada); 2500 selections for 
Piano, Piano Duos, Violin and Piano, Sax- 
ophone, Mandolin, Guitar and Vocal. Get 
free catalogue at your dealer’s, or write us. 
Century Music Publishing Co. 


239 West 40th Street 15 b 


New York City 





He Wanted to Do it Himself 


(Continued from Page 13) 


They were probing deep wounds, and 
every word went home. It was quite a 
while before Ruth spoke. “Tell me what 
you find out,’ was all she said. 

The results of that conversation, and 
the investigation that followed it, were 
far-reaching. 

“It’s even more important than I sup- 
posed,” Paul told her. ‘‘The psychologists 
I looked up say few people develop more 
than a fifth or even a tenth of the ability 
they ought to have. To develop ability 
you have to exert all your faculties, over 
and over again. Children won’t do that 
simply because they’re told to; they have 
to want something for themselves, want it 
enough to stretch every nerve to get it. 
That’s what I lacked; 
father was always mak- 
ing me less anxious to do 
things, instead of more 
anxious. If Bobbie is to 
be a success you’ve got 
to make him want 
things, for himself, so 
intensely that all his 
powers of attention and 
observation and mem- 
ory, all his energy and 
patience and inventive- 
ness, are stretched to 
the limit to get them. 
See? Then all those 
things that you want 
him to have—concentration and control 
and the confidence that comes from knowl- 
edge and experience—will develop more 
and more.” 

It made a big impression on Ruth. 

“‘If most men are less than a quarter of 
what they might be, as you say,”’ was the 
way she put it, ““because they never get a 
chance to develop properly through want- 
ing things enough and trying hard enough 
to get them, I’m going to see that Bobbie 
wants things for himself, and has to get 
them for himself after he wants them.” 

She was as good as her word. The train- 
ing of little Bobbie became an almost con- 
tinuous search for motives that would 
make him desire some goal for himself, so 
that all his powers of observation and 
analysis, all his resourcefulness, would be 
called into play in achieving it. And each 
time Ruth succeeded in getting him ab- 
sorbed in some worthwhile effort, she 
would leave him to his own devices. 

It began with simple things. A child 
craves sound. Drums and whistles fas- 
cinated him, just as rattles attract the 
early attention of babies. Before Bobbie 
was five, his father showed him how a man 
can whistle with a piece of grass held be- 
tween his thumbs. The boy was delighted, 
and ran to his mother. “Do it for me, 
mumsy,” he demanded. ‘‘Popsy can do 
it, loud!” 

“Do you know, Bobbie,” she told him, 
“I believe you could learn how to do it 
yourself, if you wanted to.” 


Nothing But Encouragement 


OBBIE spent nearly the whole fore- 

noon plucking blades of grass and 
trying to whistle with them. Again and 
again he would come to his mother for help, 
or to his father if he was available, but all 
he got was encouragement. 

Movement attracts children almost as 
much as sound. There is magic in mechan- 
ical toys. One of Bobbie’s first combina- 
tions of sound with a homemade toy came 
when his father, who quickly caught the 
spirit of the new idea, suggested twirling 
a button on a string. A little dramatiza- 
tion, a little holding back after a sample 
twirler had been made, and Bobbie wanted 
one for himself with an intensity that was 
almost breath-taking. Then it was a com- 
paratively simple thing to get him started 
at making one for himself. 

“Make him want it himself!’’ became 
the motto of the Kelsey family, as far as 





Bobbie was concerned. Bobbie’s father 
presented him with a sturdy cart of the 
“Trish mail’ variety. A lot of good effort 
was woven around it. Bobbie wanted to 
use that cart. Errands, fetching groceries 
from the store, carting gravel for the walk 
in front of the house—Ruth gained addi- 
tional insight, month after month, in the 
way in which desire to accomplish a par- 
ticular end, or secure a particular pleasure, 
will stimulate all a child’s energy and in- 
genuity. 

There was the swing. Of course, Bobbie 
wanted a swing; what child doesn’t? The 
next thing was to stimulate that desire still 
more strongly by conversation and just 
the right amount of hesitation and delay. 
Then Ruth agreed that 
Bobbie could have a 
swing if he’d make it 
himself. His father 
would give him the rope 
if he would set the table 
for a week, and keep 
his room in apple-pie 
order besides. The only 
thing was, he must be 
extra careful about fall- 
ing out of the tree when 
he was tying the rope. 

It was a rather pain- 
fully acquired swing, for 
Bobbie several times 
came close to discour- 
agement, while his mother nearly had pal- 
pitation of the heart for fear he would fall 
and break his neck. But, through her in- 
sistence on caution, he never even once 
came close to falling, and in the end they 
both scored another victory. 


Increasing Incentives 


HEN Bobbie started school the 

weight of this community opinion 
seemed particularly hard to bear. But 
gradually the sharpness of it wore away; 
more and more the boy came to be accepted 
on his own likableness and ability. The 
school was better than the one Paul Mas- 
ters had attended, but was still only able 
to give a limited number of incentives. 
Mostly, Ruth Kelsey found, she herself 
had to search these out. 

In the carpentry work at school, for 
example, he was shown how to make a 
straightedge. It was not a particularly 
dramatic adventure, and although he liked 
to use saw, plane and square, Bobbie 
found it rather dull. It took Ruth some 
time to figure out a stronger incentive; she 
finally came on one this way: If Bobbie 
had to make a wooden joint that would 
hold water, he would have to have a per- 
fect straightedge. Otherwise the joint 
would leak. Maybe he could make a 
sluice box of some sort; or better still— 
She had it! 

“Bobbie,” she said that afternoon, 
“your grandfather had a funny little ma- 
chine when he was a boy. It wasa kind of 
combination box and vise to squeeze ap- 
ples. It had to hold juice without leaking. 
The cover screwed down like a letterpress. 
I wonder if you couldn’t make one. It 
would be a regular little fresh-cider mill 
that you could use with the boys.” 

What an idea that was! Making a 
straightedge at school wasn’t in the class 
with a cider press! Bobbie was enthusias- 
tic at once. Again every bit of his energy 
and effort and resourcefulness was called 
into play. On Hallowe’en his fresh box 
cider was the hit of the evening. After- 
noons and every available holiday for 
weeks went into apple parties, and a regu- 
lar epidemic of little box presses sprang up 
all over town. Incidentally, to be sure, 
Bobbie learned how to make a beautiful 
straightedge—but that was a mere detail! 

Later in the winter a “ pig-sticker” sled 
was constructed that would coast past all 


(Continued on Page 211) 
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Little 


Boy Blue 


ORIGINAL ya LIQUID. 


BLUING 


The Handy Dropper Cap 


makes LITTLE BOY BLUE the 
most convenient for housewives to 
use. Just puncture the cap with a 
pin and use drop-by-drop as needed. 
No guesswork; no waste. 


And every drop is all bluing. Eco- 
nomical—because a little goes a long 
way. Safest— because it ney- 
er streaks or spots. 





Makes clothes snow white 


™ JOHN PUHL PRODUCTS 
— | COMPANY - Chicago 


( Bo PeeP 





HITE QUALITY 
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You can quickly free your hands from the un- 
friendly aroma of dish water or onions. Just 
4 apply afew drops of Chamberlain’s Hand Lotion 
4 —and the odor vanishes! This marvelous new 




















lotion has triple value—it deodorizes, heals and 
beautifies. Over each tiny pore, 
it leaves a protecting film—an 
“invisible glove” that guards the 
B—No protection. soft, white beauty of your hands. 
Pores inflamed by Always use before and after doing 
dirt and cold. housework. Easy toapply. Dries 
quickly. Prove its marvelous re- 

TRIAL SIZE] sults at our expense by sending 
FREE for our Ce ae prs bottle, -. = 
Chamberlain Laboratories, it x 

Bend for i Sixth, Des Moines, Iowa. 


(?hamberlain’s 


HAND LOTION 


“The Invisible Glove” 2 
© 1927 


A—See how this 
“invisible glove” 
protects the pores. 




















Make Rooms Attractive 
Hang up photos and prints with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads— Steel Points 
Easily inserted with the fingers 


For framed pictures, mirrors, etc., use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
10¢ pkts. Everywhere 


Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Me (eyostepus olelse Orato lebtas 
PAY BIG! 
Secrets of successful candy-making and 
tea room management taught in spare time. 
Start a home made canay shop or tea room 
in your own home—make big profits from 
first day! Free Booklet explains. 


LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE, 
Bureau AR-591, Washington, D. C. 


PLAYS rat Poe 


CAN ACT! 
e 
With Whimsical Charm 
Our selection of original and reprinted plays will solve y' od 
problem if you are hunting an unusual play—easily act 
Write for nd FREE Catalog 


Dept..25, 542, S. Dear- 
Dramatic Publishing Company por sirset GHicAco 
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Enticing C heese 


the best loved varieties made 
by MasTeER CHEESEMAKERS -- 
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HEESE that melts on your tongue, that One further step in cheesemaking has brought 
Dp ee ; 
wins a blissful ““M-m-m” of appreciation Phenix Cheese to this special and unvarying 
each new time you taste it. That is the achieve- goodness and flavor. Instantly this finer cheese BU I LD S 
ment of the famous Phenix cheesemakers. sprang into favor wherever good food is served. 
In spotless white-walled Phenix plants, Careful wrapping and packaging assured h ed lthy chi ld, hoo d 
generation after generation of expert cheese- always the same creaminess. 


makers has made nearly every sort of fine You will love the mellow American cheese. 

cheese. All good, all popular. The Swiss is tender, nut-sweet. 
Such savory Pimiento you have 
never tasted. The Brick and 
Limburger are superlative. 

‘Don’t miss the deliciousness 
of any of these. 


Phenix Cheese Corporation, New 
York. Made and known as Phenix 
Cheese in Canada and sold in the United 
Kingdom as Beacon Cheese. 


And then ... they learned 
how to give to familiar types 
— American, Swiss, Pimiento 
and others—the savory, creamy 
deliciousness that is Phenix 
Cheese today. A revelation of 


what cheese could be. . . You are proud to 
Serve it to your guests 


CY | i 








Only the right food can 
give sturdy strength 








Child specialists now advise 
“Philadelphia” Cream Cheese 
for sturdy growth, good teeth 











This famous food takes on added 
dignity as something of definite 
value to a child through such au- 
thoritative endorsement. 

You who have always known it 
as a delicious and healthful food 
now give it to your children for 
its body-building qualities. 

For it is rich in two elements a 
child must have to get the right 
start to life-long health... Calcium, 
the material that builds a sturdy 
frame, straight legs, good teeth, and 
Vitamin A, the vitamin that makes 
firm, sturdy growth possible. 

A world-famous nutrition au- 
thority says: “ ‘Philadelphia’ Cream 
Cheese, besides being readily digestible, 
has just those nutritive qualities so 
important to the child’s diet... Cal- 
cium and Vitamin A.” 

Give ‘‘Philadelphia’’ Cream 
Cheese as a regular part of chil- 
dren’s meals and in their school 
lunch sandwiches. 
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Served toasted on crackers its special lusciousness glorifies 
after-dinner coffee, the salad course or afternoon tea 
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| SHOE 



























OU active women of today—with your love 

of youthful beauty, of unrestrained mode of 
dress and supple freedom of movement—you, too, 
may enjoy Shoe Health without giving up your 
high, saucy heels, the graceful lines and light, airy 
effects so necessary to modish footwear ! 


For Shoe Health may be enjoyed in all the sea- 
son’s smartest designs if you patronize shoe re- 
tailers who display the Shoe Health emblem. 
They will correctly fit your feet in 


Brownit Shoes 


And it is Brownbilt quality plus careful fitting that 
is so all-important. 


Shoe Health means freedom from the nervous 
strain and physical exhaustion so often caused by 
wearing wrong footwear. Let the Shoe Health 
emblem be your guide to good health. More ail- 
ments than you dream of are caused from improp- 
erly made, iil-fitting shoes! 


Brownbilt Shoes are sold by the better 
Shoe and Department stores everywhere 


HEALTH 


SMW. BUOY GOwsgao0ry, | headyuatlers 
Manufacturers--St. Louis | f ~~ if 
Fifteen Great Specialty Factories Daily Capacity 70,000 Pairs | / j 
F 


Men, also, may enjoy Shoe Health by wear- 
ing Brownbilt Shoes, or Brownbilt Foot Science 
Shoes if their feet need special care. 


The 
Identifying Mark _, 
\ 

of 
Shoe Health |j— 


Theshoe retailers who display 
this emblem are dependable. 




















They recognize the importance 
of correctly fitting your feet. 
They know that Shoe Health 
means foot comfort and they 
will give you Shoe Health 
service in Brownhbilt footwear. 










Leading in fashion as well as Shoe Little growing feet must be correctly fitted. A smart shoe, characteristic of the charm- 
Health, voguish Brownbilts for Women, ; The posture of your child through ly fe may ing styles in Brownbilt Flexible Rigid 
in a wide variety of patterns and mate- depend on the health features inbuilt in Health Arch Shoes, for women whose feet 


rials, offer a complement to every costume. Buster Brown Health Shoes. may need special care. If you appreciate good health, 


make this emblem your guide- 
mark in selecting your shoe 
retailer. 
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SHOES FOR EVERYBODY FOR EVERY OCCASION 
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[RREPARABLE damage— bitter | 
teats—vain regrets—the in- | 

evitable penalties for failure to | 

use FLY-TOX and kill moths. 


FLY-TOX is the scientific insec- | 
ticide developed at Mellon In- | 
stitute of Industrial Research by | 
Rex Fellowship. 





FLY-TOxX is safe, fragrant, stain- | 
less, dependable, sure. Costs 

little. Easy to use. Kills " 
moths. Safeguards wool- 

ens, felt, feathers, furs, car- 

pets, upholstery. Sold 
everywhere. 











Cut Me Out 


and mail me, with your name and ad- 
dress, to The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, 343 Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. I will bring you full details 
about how you, as our subscription 
representative, have an opportunity to 
make 

$5 or $10 a week extra 

in your spare time! 



















PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
MENT, PRICE, $1.00 
Absolute money-back guar- 
antee. Greatest invention 
ever known for the housewife. 
Fits any make of sewing ma- 
chine. Easy and quick to at- 
tach. EF; asy to operate. Pays for 
itself in ten minutes’ time. Send no . 
money, Pay the postman $1.00. 
Keep it fivedays. Your money back if you are not more than pleased. 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 77, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Matern nity, 








Mate 


MAeeneet apparel with no ma 
ternity look. Dresses, coats, 
corsets, underwear. Clever design- 
ing provides ample expansion and 
conceals condition. Also, arel 
for baby. Style Book sent FREE 


Sane Rryant dies Dept 1 NewYek 














ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 
FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $100 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 

928 EVENING STAR BLDG WASHINGTON 0.C. 


GO INTO BUSINES 


ate a‘ 
Ww 











For Yourself 
Establish and oper- 
“New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. 
furnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 
men or women, Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't 
putit off! W, HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N. J. 


ALWAYS Ask For DENISON?’S —32 Years of Hits 
F medy- Dramas, Vaudeville Acts, 
St Shy Musical Monologs, Dialogs, 
omedies, Revues, Make-up Goods. 








Hinstre Is, Blackface Skits, Comedy Songs. Catalog Free. 
DENISON & CO., 623 &. Wabash, Dept. 115, CHICAGO 
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the new-fangled store sleds in creation. 
Competition, Ruth found, could be turned 
into a wonderful incentive. Bobbie would 
work like a beaver at anything that would 
beat the other boys. He wanted his sled 
to outcoast them all, and would sandpaper 
the runners tirelessly to get the last fleck 
of rust off. 

The pride of possession came along as 
another stimulus to new endeavor. Ruth 
used the stamp and coin collecting mania 
to good advantage. Bobbie would work 
like a pup to get money for a new set of 
stamps, or time off in the afternoon to “‘go 
trading.”” When vacation came, there was 
a splendid ‘robbers’ cave” that served as 
headquarters for the whole gang, Jed up to 
by a carefully suggested series of stories 
like Treasure Island and Tom Sawyer. 
Bobbie thought the final idea originated 
with him, and slaved at the cave day after 
day, happy as a duck in water. 

Later, the robbers’ cave idea was 
brought into the house, and Bobbie was 
allowed to fit up half the attic as a sort of 
clubhouse. That was a great loadstone for 
the pick of his companions. 

None of these incentive-enterprises 
served to turn Bobbie into any handmade 
angel. He gave about as much trouble as 
the average boy. He had his fits of dis- 
obedience, and all the rest, and brought 
discipline on his head time and again. But 
he profited, and profited immeasurably, 
through Ruth’s ability to suggest things 
that he really wanted, and her “hands off ”’ 
policy each time she found some satisfac- 
tory job he desired to tackle. As he 
crawled up into his teens, he developed 
into a first-class mechanic, able to take a 
motor down and find out what was wrong 
with its heart beats quite as readily as any 
paid garage man. 

The desire for spending money, fol- 
lowed by legitimate pride in being able to 
earn his own way, furnished, as with 
every normal boy, abundant incentives to 
get work during the adolescent years. For 
a time Bobbie helped in the Kelsey hard- 
ware store; then he got a summer job in 
one of the automobile 
factories outside De- 
troit. High school was 
followed by a three- 
year technical course 
at an Eastern institu- 
tion; he paid nearly 
half his expenses with 
his summer’s earnings, 
borrowing the balance 
on an indorsed note. 

““Incentives,’’ Ruth 





It was a shock to have Bob announce, 
the day after the final papers had been 
signed, that he was going to visit New 
York. He gave only the vaguest intima- 
tion as to what he would do; see the town 
a bit, maybe—find out what it was like to 
have money in a big city—possibly go on 
to Europe. He’d write and tell them. 
Then he disappeared, and every cent of 
the fifty thousand dollars disappeared 
with him, while Ruth, almost as dazed by 
his sudden departure as by her brother’s 
fiasco so many years before, tried to be- 
lieve it would in some way come out right 
in the end. 

“T wouldn’t have believed it of him,” 
her husband said slowly, when no word 
came from Bob for a fortnight, after a 
single postal announcing his safe arrival 
in New York. 

Wild tales of Bob’s doings came back to 
the home town through a New York cou- 
sin of the village druggist. The boy was 
certainly hitting the high places—wine, 
women and song. The money would soon 
be gone. 


A “Wild” Young Man 


WO postals were more reassuring. 

Somehow, they didn’t sound at all wild. 
Then, at the beginning of August, Bob 
came home to pack his things. 

“Spending too much money?” he 
laughed at his mother’s guarded inquiries; 
she was half fearful lest she learn too 
much. “I doubt it. About four hundred, 
altogether, the trip’s cost me. I figured it 
was a good thing to do. I wanted to look 
up the Eastern connections of the factory, 
and get acquainted with their New York 
bankers.’’ He was referring to the plant 
he had worked in for five summers. 

‘““Then—then it was all something you’d 
planned out ahead, and—it’s all right?” 
The sudden turn of affairs took his 
parents’ breath away. All along they’d 
hoped for some explanation like this, but 
it seemed almost too good to be true. 
“Bill Hodson’’—Hodson was the drug- 
gist’s cousin—‘“‘thought you were cutting 
all sorts of capers.’’ Ruth couldn’t ask 
him about girls; the 
words caught in her 
throat. But after 
searching through his 
memory for a few 
dazed moments, Bob 
grinned delightedly. 

““Met some awfully 
nice people, mother. 
Hodson must have 
seen me with the Ellis 
girls. Ellis has charge 





decided, ‘‘are wonder- 
ful things to help 
children develop real ability.”” She knew; 
Bobbie was no longer an only child. He 
had two small brothers and a baby sister. 
Then the old fear flamed up again; the 
Masters blood carried possibilities of dis- 
aster, as well as success. Ruth felt a good 
deal of confidence, because Bobbie had 
won to pride and self-respect through his 
development of resourcefulness and en- 
ergy. He had learned the power of effort. 
He knew how to tackle a new job and give 
a good account of himself at it. But 
would what she had been able to give him 
be enough? Would it stand the test of 
“easy money”’ when at twenty-one he 
came into his inheritance of fifty thousand 
dollars? That would be like the test that 
had turned her brother into a failure. 


Off W ith His AConey 


OB’S birthday came late in June, and 
within two weeks after his graduation 
from technical school he came of age. 
Those two weeks he spent at home. Then 
there was the formality of receiving the 
money his grandfather had left him. Ruth, 
fearful as she was that the weaknesses her 
brother had shown would crop up again in 
Bobbie in spite of all her efforts, neverthe- 
less set her lips and stuck to her “‘hands off” 
policy to the very end. If she had done 
her work well, whatever her boy did would 
be creditable. Still 





of the New York 
agency.”’ He couldn’t 
keep away from the business end long; it 
fascinated him. ‘“‘I found the finances as 
sound asa dollar. That plant’s got a great 
future. I’ve put granddad’s fifty thousand 
into it, and if I make good I’ll end up with 
a partnership.” He looked from one to 
the other of them, sensing some of the 
anxiety they had been through. ‘Don’t 
worry. I’ve been planning to do this ever 
since my first summer at the plant. Only 
I didn’t want to do it until I’d looked up 
the New York end to make sure.” 

His mother and father looked at each 
other, and after Bob had gone out they 
kept on looking. 

“‘He’s your father all over again,” said 
Fred at last, with a sigh of relief. ‘Even 
down to the taking things all into his own 
hands. Look at the way he’s been keeping 
his whole plan to himself, all this time— 
not letting us in on it at all. That’s old 
Cornelius, every time. The boy’ll do, 
Ruthie. He’s safe.” 

But Ruth didn’t answer. Her mind 
went back to the crawlers, and the swing, 
and the apple-juice box, and the hard work 
on the coveted robbers’ cave, and all the 
other things that Bobbie had come to de- 
sire so earnestly that the hardest effort 
put forth in securing them seemed less 
than enough. Surely he was old Cornelius 
over again—now. But her brother Paul 
might have been, too, and wasn’t. 

“Incentives,’’ she murmured to herself. 
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Sani-Flush does 
one thing perfectly 
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Car ert 
mC eh. | rey 
—— 


IT CLEANS toilet bowls. 
Thoroughly. Without 
any help from you. 

Just pour a little 
Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, following direc- 
tions on the can. Flush. 
Marks, stains and in- 
crustations vanish. Odors dis- 
appear. The toilet is spotless. 

Sani-Flush reaches the hidden, 
unhealthful trap too. It purifies 
the whole toilet. And it is harm- 
less to the plumbing. 

Use Sani-Flush frequently. Al- 
ways keep a can of it handy. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 


Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


THE Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 

















Kitchen 
Bouquet 


for 






What savor, what 
color it gives! 
No Chef could 
do better 


Famous for 59 years 














obtainable outside the hospital. 
More than 30,000 students have en- 
rolled during 25 years. 
Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a Week 


pages from course. Minimum age, 18. 


802 Fourth Street Jamestown, N. 


BECOME A NURSE 


“HIS school will give you, in your 
own home, the most complete 
and practical preparation for nursing 


The ideal study for all women. Mon- 
ey refunded if dissatisfied after two 
months’ trial. Write for catalog and 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF pay i 





? Alice Bradley, famous teacher, shows 

just how to make her ‘“‘ApPpROVED”’ Home- 

Made Candies. Money back guaranteed. 

Work sheet formulas, equipment, boxes, 

< adv. cards, full selling ma —everything 

. provided. Make money rear ist Lesson ! 

“ Write today for free “work sheet” on FUDGE. 
ete School of Home Economics, 847 E. 58th St., Chicago 








ANT WORK .cn-? 


Earn$20to$50 a week retouching photos—men orwomen. 





No selling or canvassing. We teach you at home, furnish 
working outfit and employment service. Write today. Art- 
craft Studios, Dept. D-9, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 























64 BREEDS Most Profitable pure bred 
A Northern raised chickens, 
ucks, geese, turkeys. Fowls, eggs, chicks, in- 
cubators at low prices. 35th year. Largest 
plant. Valuable 100-page book and catalog free. 
R. F. Neubert Co., Box 871, Mankato, Minn. 
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25 cents and the cou- 








pon below will bring 





you a full pound 





of ‘‘Edgemonts’”’ 





fresh from the oven. 





Try this 25¢ Package 


YOUR MONEY BACK 
IF NOT CONVINCED 


We ask you to try ‘‘Edgemonts,”’ 
and to let us show you 40 de- 
lightful ways to serve them— 
new dishes for which you have 
probably never thought of using 
crackers. Simply mail the cou- 
pon with 25c and the name of 
your Individual grocer. You'll 
get a pound of crackers that we 
egies you'll like. If you 

on’t, we'll return your money. 


We offer to send you this 
unusual recipe book FREE 


A skilled authority on better 
cooking has written this unus- 
ual recipe book. It offers sugges- 
tions for luncheons, dinners and 
between-meal refreshments. It is 
profusely illustrated. And while 
the present edition lasts, it’s free 
with this trial pound package 
of EDGEMONT CRACKERS. 
Get your copy of this book and 
a pound of “‘Edgemonts’’ now. 
Mail the coupon with 25c and 
the name of your Individual 
grocer today. 








ERE’S a cracker that’s 
different from any you've 

ever tasted. It is different in 
every way. Different in the 
way it is baked, the way it is packed and the way 
it tastes. There is no other cracker like it. None so 
crisply delicious—so filled with the goodness of 
fresh-milled wheat—so rich in wholesome flavor. 
Try this truly different cracker—now. Mail the coupon and 
25 for a full pound of ‘‘Edgemonts.’’ We'll send you a package 
fresh from the oven. And with them we'll send you the new, free 
‘‘Edgemont’’ Recipe Book—a book that tells of 40 ways to 
serve EpGemMont Crackers. Sign coupon and return it today. 


The Secret of ‘‘Edgemont’’ Taste 


The minute wheat is ground into flour, its flavor oils begin to 
evaporate. So the “‘Edgemont’’ factory buys wheat instead of 
flour. And this wheat is milled, mixed, and baked—all within 
forty-eight hours. That’s why EpGemont Crackers are dif- 
ferent. The natural wheat flavors are baked into ‘‘Edgemonts”’ 
before they can escape. And while the crackers are still warm 
from the oven they are placed in the patented green package that 
seals in all the goodness. 


The Famous “‘Around-the-World” Package 















actual tests it made a three months’ trip around the globe and 
kept its contents oven-fresh. It is a package that brings the 
““Edgemont’’ Bakeries as close to your home as the nearest 
Individual grocer. And there is probably one within a block or 
two who will gladly serve you. But if you have not already 
become acquainted with ‘‘Edgemonts’’ through your Individual 
grocer, don’t put off trying them another day. 


THE GREEN & GREEN CO., 304-A Concord St., Dayton, Ohio 





Tue Green & GREEN Co., 304-A Concord St., Dayton, Ohio 


Enclosed is 25c for which please send me a one-pound pack- 
age of EDGEMONT CRACKERS, also your free recipe book. 


Be IES DAOOD 18 5 ccnciccincecissdsossarcaadendgipbesochinebutieaseiadiantpageresmniannaneinenie 
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EDGEMONT CRACKERS 

















The ‘‘Edgemont’”’ package is triple-wrapped and tripie-sealed. In © 
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A big wash in the morning 


... yet a Bridge 
Party at Night 


“ITS EASY” 


So unusual are the ways this new 

washer saves time and strength that 

when you’re all through you scarcely 
know you’ve done a washing 


NTERTAIN—on Monday night? After doing a big 
wash? Why, that’s not surprising! You won’t 
feel a bit tired on washday if you own a new Easy. 





NO WRINGING TO DO. The Easy’s new drying tub 


not only removes more water, but it can’t break but- 
tons; can’t catch fingers; can’t put deep wrinkles in 


the clothes. Think of the sewing and ironing you save! 


NO PAILS OF WATER TO EMPTY __. Just turn 





a handle—and every drop of water is automatically 


emptied for you. Think of the saving on your back! 


EASY ON CLOTHES |_|. As for clothes, no human 





hands could wash them any more gently 
or any cleaner than the Easy’s world- 
famous Vacuum Cup Principle. 


NEW_ IMPROVED TYPE OF TUB | An 





inner tub of solid copper is inclosed by 
a dent-proof outer tub, finished in beau- 
tiful white, easy-to-clean Duco. The 


double wall acts as a heat insulator, and 





underneath is a special gas heater for 











sterilizing clothes or keeping water hot. 


ALSO WITH GASOLINE MOTOR |__|. 





For homes without electricity the new 
Easy is furnished with a built-in gasoline 
motor. 


SYRACUSE WASHING MACHINE CORPORATION 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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EAS Y waster 
































A BRIDGE TIP FOR WIVES 


If you ever pass your husband’s double tf 


of a one no trump and are asked to /:eep 

your mind on the game, wait until the 

company goes and then suggest that 

an Easy Washer on the job in the morn- 

ing would help you concentrate in the 
evening. 


SEE THIS MARVEL IN 
ACTION TODAY 
Phone the nearest Easy dealer 
for your personal demonstra- 
tion today, or write us if you 
know of none near you. 
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That’s How 


NGEL No. 1: How did you 
get here? 
ANGEL No. 2: Flu. 


We Budget Our Debis 


ER MOTHER: Do you and Egbert 
use the budget system in your house- 
keeping? 
THE YOUNG MATRON: Oh, yes. We 
never go in debt beyond a certain definite 
sum each month. 


cA Male Shopper's Plaint 


F I HAPPEN to fancy a certain cigar, 
A collar, a shoe, or a hat, 
Some personal thing which I deem above 
par, 

There is nothing unusual in that. 
But when I go after my second supply, 
And wonderment warps the clerk’s 

brow, 
It riles me to hear as I offer to buy: 
‘““There’s REALLY no call for it now.”’ 


The clerk as he says it is seldom unkind. 
He registers pain and surprise 
At sight of a customer feeble in mind, 
With all that affliction implies. 
With tact he explains, so as not to excite 
A freak into raising a row, 
And concludes in a way at once firm and 
polite: 
“So, you see, there’s no CALL for it 
now.” 


When heaven’s gate swings on its hinges 
for me, 
And in through the portals I go, 
Right there at the door disappointed 
I'll be; 
I feel in advance ’twill be so. 
I’ll ask for my halo, my harp and my 
wings, 
And ask with a courteous bow, 
But Peter will answer: ‘‘ Those out-of- 
date things? 
There’s really no call for them NOW.”’ 





Some modern dances are so much like 
St. Vitus’ dance that it’s hard to tell which 
is twitch. 


Butter and Something 


WENT to the store 
To buy butter and something. 
I bought the butter, but 
The something I forgot. 
“Was it crackers?” said the storeman, 
“Was it eggs—was it pickles?”’ 
But I knew it wasn’t crackers, 
And pickles it was not. 
“Was it lemons?” asked a lady, 
A funny old lady— 
“Or maybe it was beans 
That you serve in a pot?”’ 
But I don’t like lemons; 
The beans were cold and shiny, 
So I knew it wasn’t beans 
*Cause we eat our beans hot. 
A little girl with curls said, 
“Boy, was it cookies, 
Little chocolate cookies 
With a nut like a dot?” 
And I said, “‘ Why, yes, ’twas cookies— 
Oh, I’m sure it must be cookies.” 
So I told the store man ‘‘Cookies,”’ 
And I went home with a lot. 


An Efficient Parrot 


" HAT do you mean you have an 
efficiency parrot?’’ we asked the 
office manager. 
His reply was triumphant. 
“T have taught it to say ‘Parrot speak- 
ing’ before it begins to talk,’’ he said. 


‘ 





ATHER (of popular daughter): That 

young man seems to take a deuce of a 
long time to say good night. 

MOTHER (wearily): Men haven’t 


¥ changed much. 
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SENTIMENTAL CAVE WIFE: ‘“‘OH, JOHN, DON’T SEND IT AWAY! 
LET’S KEEP A CAT!?’’ 


G©ause and Effect 


IFE: ‘‘Do you remember what Betty 
had on?” 
HUSBAND: “I can’t exactly describe it, 
but all the men said ‘“‘Ah!”’ and all the 
women ‘“‘Bah!”’ 


Starting at Par 


"a HERE must be some mistake in the 
marking of the examinations,’”’ com- 
plained the student. ‘‘I do not think I 
deserve an absolute zero.” 
“Neither do I,’’ agreed the professor, 
“but it is the lowest mark I’m allowed to 


give.” 
The Litteral Truth 


PEAKING of picnickers: They are the 
forests’ prime evil. More deadly are they 
than hemlock. 


Nectar? 


MMY JONES, a village boy, 
Liked to have a frolic, 
Kissed a flapper on the lips 
And died of painter’s colic. 


Within the Law 


Bigger and Better Than Ever 


: HAT a chin that movie director 
has!” 
“Yes, it’s what he himself would call a 
double feature put on at great expense.” 


Clothes and the Woman 


LL husbands know 
That this is so: 


Each evening gown 
Takes three steps down. 


When new, wives deem 
It “just a dream.” 


On second view, 
“This gown must do!” 


And then a stare: 
“Nothing to wear!” 


The Bachelor’s Tribute 


‘ HAT a lovely baby you have, Mrs. 
Gamish! I adore babies really. 

She’s the picture of health, isn’t he? He 
looks the image of 

you, especially her 





EACHER (to 
tardy student): 
Why are you late? 
Bossy: Well, a 
sign down here —— 
TEACHER: Well, 
what has a sign got 
to do with it? 
Bossy: The sign 
said: ‘‘ School ahead, 
go slow.” 





The old apple tree 
hasn’t anything on 
some family trees 





eyes. How old is it? 
Five months? My, 
what a big baby she 
is for his age. Pretty 
soon he’ll be walk- 
ing, won’t it?”’ 


Gall a Ham 
Doctor 
i AITER, this 
ham is not 
good.” 


“It ought to be, 
sir; it was only cured 
last week.” 








when it comes to be- 
ing shady. 


HER MODEL HUSBAND 


“‘Well, then it’s 
had a relapse.” 





cAnd the Ache Warned Him 


EORGE had been warned that 

the green apples that were 
growing in his grandmother’s yard 
would be bad for his stomach, but 
one day the temptation became 
too great and he was seen with 
one of the big, green beauties meditating 
deeply, then was heard to exclaim: ‘On 
your mark! Get ready! Lookout, stom- 
ach, it’s a-coming!”’ 


The ‘Renaissance 


HEN I was a lad of eleven or so, 
If memory serves me a-right, 
The legs of the maidens I happened to 
know 
Were always in obvious sight. 
Their stockings were black, with a high 
button shoe, 
In summer as well as December. 
I turn back the pages of childhood’s who’s 
who, 
And these are the legs I remember: 


Lulu’s were lumpy, and Ollie’s were thin, 

Bess ran to ankles and Susie to shin, 

Nellie’s were knock-kneed, and spread like 
a fan, 

Fanny had fat ones that shook when she 
ran. 


Well—thirty-odd years are supposed to 
pass by; 
In fact, that is just what occurred; 
The legs of my childhood concealed from 
the eye 
By skirts, as you doubtless inferred. 
Then fashions for women restored them to 
view, 
Commuting their term of obscurity, 
And every fond leg that my infancy knew 
Now offers itself in maturity: 


Lulu’s still lumpy, and Ollie’s still thin, 

Bess has more ankle and Susie more shin, 

Nellie’s still knock-kneed (I laughed when 
she sat) 

And Fanny’s are fatter—no doubt about 
that. 


The End of a Happy Marriage 


E COULD not stand her childish 
views of life. 
And she the way he held his fork and knife. 


Snuff! 
“AND now,” said the editor of the tab- 
loid sheet, ordering red headlines on 


his front and last pages, ‘‘I shall burn my 
scandal at both ends.”’ 


The Grime Wave 


ze HAT’S in the paper?’’ asked Mrs. 
Pipkin as her husband hid himself 
behind the evening edition. 

“Oh, lots of things,” said Mr. Pipkin, 
blowing smoke rings over the top. “F’r 
instance, here’s the case of a man who 
threw bricks and bits of iron at a friend 
of his.” 

“Horrors!” 

“Yes, and what’s more, before he threw 
’em he tied his friend to a tree.” 

“Oh, awful. How can people do such 
dreadful things?” 

“And here,” continued Mr. Pipkin, ‘‘is 
something about a young chap who was 
run over by asteam roller. The driver did 
it deliberately, too, it appears.” 

“What a terrible thing! Where did it 
happen? The police arrested the brute, of 
course?” 

“I don’t know. Perhapsso. The paper 
doesn’t say. But here’s something else. A 
vicious mule kicked an old man in the pit 
of the stomach and drove him through a 
store window.” 

“For mercy’s sake, don’t read me any 
more!” exclaimed Mrs. Pipkin. ‘The 
papers nowadays seem to be full of noth- 
ing but vicious crimes and violence and 
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horrible accidents. Read me some of the 
funny things, won’t you?”’ 

“T did,” said Mr. Pipkin. 

“You did? When?” 

“Just now. Just this minute. What 
I’ve been telling you wasn’t crime or acci- 
dent; it was humor. I was giving you a 
synopsis of tonight’s comic pictures on the 
sporting, household and editorial pages; 
that was all.” 


Disillusion 


OW’S your fair lady?”’ 
“Only fair.” 


Coffee With 


YOUNG gentleman, apparently ro- 
bust and happy, enters a restaurant 
of the modest sort where they sell excellent 
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platter dinners at small cost. He orders a 
chicken platter. 

WAITRESS: ‘Anything to drink?” 

GENTLEMAN: “Nothing, thank you.” 

““Coffee?’”’ ‘“‘No coffee, thank you.” 

“No coffee?’”’ ‘No coffee.” 

“Tea?” “No tea.” 

“Milk?” “No milk.” 

“Chocolate?” ‘‘No.” 

“It goes with the platter.” 

“T don’t care.” 

“Costs nothing extra.” 

“‘T do not choose to have any.” 

WAITRESS (muttering ) “ Nothing— e 

GENTLEMAN (shouting): ‘“NO!”’ 

Waitress brings the platter and watches 
the customer begin to eat. Suddenly she 
rushes out and returns smiling. ‘ Your 
coffee, sir. I almost forgot to bring it.” 

Curtain and Riot Call. 

—EDWARD LONGSTRETH. 
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TAKE DOWN 
THE TIRED-LOOKING TOWELS 
PUT UP THESE ! 
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- fittings done in color, Cannon towels complete the pic- 
ture perfectly. To the familiar all-white bathroom, 
Cannon towels most successfully add the desirable 
modern touch of color. 


l' you have a few towels that look like relics—don’t Cannon Sea- 
risk the embarrassment of having guests find them CULE turkish 
in your bathroom. Towels all faded and forlorn, that — —— 
stare at you, saying, “I have seen better days,” can bess. 
ruin the looks of the most immaculate bathroom, even ?/#¢¢ !% about 
though (of course) they are freshly laundered. lied 


You can always be proud of Cannon towels. They 
| are cheerful, colorful—and very prosperous looking. 
| So rexsonably priced, you can afford fresh towels for 
| every member of the family every day. . . . Choose 
| one o. the interesting Cannon designs to be the individ- 
ual property of each person. For instance, the Whale 
for Father; the Dolphin and the Lighthouse for the 
boys; the decorative Flamingo for Daughter; the Sea- 
gull for yourself. ...No more annoyance about 
towels getting confused! 


Whatever the color scheme of your bathroom, there 
are delightful Cannon towels to match. If you have 
one of the newer bathrooms with colored tiles, or 










The colors* never fade. They last as long as the 
towels, and Cannon towels wash and wear wonder- 
fully well. That is one reason why most of the famous 
hotels in America use Cannon towels. Hotel towels 
see strenuous service, are continually being laundered. 
At a fine hotel a guest at once notices the towels. 
Cannon towels are luxurious, heavy and soft. Very 
good-looking. Yet, low priced. 


This is an ideal time of year—during the winter 
sales—to invest in Cannon towels. In dry goods and 
Cannon Fra- department stores—ask to see them. Huck and turkish 
MINGO turkish towels. Bath mats and bath sheets. Prices 25c to $3.50. 
towel, borders— A new series of designs. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth 
gink, Biss, geld, Street, New York. 


green, lavender. 


Price about $1.50 * All colors guaranteed absolutely fast. 
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gums of work » - - 


They give rise, dentists say, to this 
modern plague of “pink tooth brush” 











OOKING, once a plain and homely art, 
has changed. It has lost its old simplicity. 
Chefs have set the style, and our wives 
and hostesses have followed it. An 
abundance of delicious things to eat, daintily pre- 
pared and appetizingly served—these, modern taste 
demands, and gets. 























But no one who has studied the effect of our diet 
upon the tissues of the mouth can doubt that herein 
lies the reason of modern gum troubles. As your own 
dentist will readily testify, the profession traces the 
prevalence of gum disorders directly to the dining 
tables of the nation! 


WHY MODERN FOODS 
MAKE TROUBLE FOR OUR GUMS 


There’s no mystery about it. The gum walls, like any 
other living tissue, need exercise. And in times gone 
by the vigorous chewing of coarse, fibrous foods kept 
gums active and constantly nourished by the brisk 
flow of fresh blood which this wholesome friction 
brought to the surface. 

But these soft foods of today—these tender cuts of 
meat, these creamed vegetables, entrées, and fluffy 
puddings—have no power to give gums the stimu- 
lation that should vitalize and sustain them. 


HOW IPANA AND MASSAGE 
KEEP GUMS FIRM AND HEALTHY 


Gradually enervated by a life of too much ease, gums 
gtow lazy and flabby. They become tender—they 
bleed. All too often “‘pink tooth 
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; soft, delicious foods 


that cloy our palates and cheat our 








massage—a gentle friction- 
izing of the gum surfaces 
with the brush while 
brushing the teeth, or with 
the fingertips after each 
twice-daily brushing. 

And thousands of den- 
tists order their patients 
to use Ipana Tooth Paste 
for both the massage and 
theregular brushing. By its 
use you can more quickly 
rouse the laggard circula- 
tion of the gums to the 
healthful activity that off- 
sets the damage done by a 
too civilized diet. 


For Ipana contains zira- 
tol, an antiseptic and hemo- 
static well known to the 
profession for its value in 
toning the gums and in 
strengthening weak, under- 





“Party food,’’ you'll grant, is soft. But consider the things that comprise 
your daily fare! They, too, lack the roughage that healthy gums require. 











nourished tissue. Ipana’s 

power to promote gum health is one of the impor- 
tant reasons for the hearty professional support it 
has enjoyed from the day of its introduction. 


MAKE A 30-DAY TRIAL OF IPANA 


The first time you use Ipana you will like its clean 
taste, its delicious flavor, and you will quickly see 
how much whiter and brighter it makes your 





brush”’ gives its warning that more 
serious troubles may be close at hand. 

Fortunately the dental profession 
offers a simple remedy for this diffi- 
culty—an easy, natural way to supply 
the stimulation so vital to the health 
of our gums. They recommend 








teeth. The ten-day sample tube the coupon 


brings will prove these things to you beyond a doubt. 


But a fairer way to test Ipana is to get a regular 
tube at the drug store and use it faithfully, twicea 
day, for one full month. Then examine your gums. 
See how much healthier in color, how much firmer 
to the touch they have become. Then you may know 
that they are more soundly resistant to disease and 
infection than ever before—and that you have found 
the tooth paste you want to use for life! 








IPANA Tooth Paste 











Kindly send me a trial 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two- 


the cost of packing and 
mailing. City 
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